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When the sun’s. over the yardarm and it’s 
time to shoot the breeze, break out the 
Kentucky Tavern. World famous, it has 
been christened “The Aristocrat of Bonds.” 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


© 1048 c. v. co 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS TELL US 


ENTERTAINMENT. ...... JOEY SIMS 


PREVIEW 


In Ocroser, Hotipay at HOME looks at Texas, the unique and 
independent, via Texan J. Frank Dobie; accompanies Hamilton 
Basso to Fort Worth, Dallas and Houston; visits, with John 
Maloney, the onetime British Utopia of Rugby, Tennessee; lolls 
on Long Island’s luxurious North Shore with Morris Markey. 
Homay ABROAD gets entree to Vienna’s musical world through 
Vincent Sheean; joins Ludwig Bemelmans in Arles, France; tramps 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Road with Photographers Hollyman. Je- 
rome Weidman selects The Swiss Family Robinson for his Good 
Reading series; regular columns and a report on the fashion in black. 
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SEPTEMBER COVER 


“THIS IS THE PLACE,” said Brigham Young, 101 years ago last 
July. “And this is what he saw,” says Artist Bernard Brussel- 
Smith of his white-line, eight-color wood engraving showing Young’s 
first party arriving on the site of Salt Lake City. “I think Brigham 
himself would recognize my cover,” he adds. “I checked all de- 
tails with his grandson, Sculptor Mahonri Young. I wanted to 
make the vehicles Conestoga wagons—they have such nice, curved 
ship’s lines; but Mr. Young said the Mormons didn’t use ‘em. 
Fortunately, there were womenfolk, though; so I was lavish with 
them—there were only three in the party, and I’ve included two.” 
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lu, dont hmaur South Armorica 
unl yoube seem de West Coast! 


You'll really enjoy Buenos Aires (above) —a gay city of almost 3 million inhabitants 
... And the fastest, smartest way to get there from the U. S. is down the West 
Coast on Panagra’s ultra-fast, ultra-fine, overnight express — El InterAmericano. 





Worid’s most exciting moment to an aficio- 
nado (bullfight fan) is the parade opening 
the spectacle. Here’s the new bull ring at 
Lima, Peru, second stop on El Inter Ameri- 


cano ... less than 12 hours out of Miami. 


Daily from Miami, E/ InterAmericano—a DC-6 
overnight express to Buenos Aires—flies over the 
routes of Pan American and Panagra*. It’s the 
fastest . . . you're there in less than 24 hours! No 
wonder we roll out a red carpet for every de- 
parture! For through reservations from any city 
in the U. S., call your Travel Agent or the 
nearest Pan American office. 


ae 


—~— & 


Third stop is Santiago, Chile. Near San- 
tiago is Vina del Mar (above), one of the 
finest all-year-round resorts in the whole 
Western Hemisphere. .. mild climate, beau- 
tiful sand beaches washed by the Pacific. 








PAN AMERICAN Wortp AIRWAYS 
“PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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San Francisco 


Congratulations on a wonderful word 
and picture story about San Francisco 
(July Hotway). I enjoyed it thoroughly, 
particularly when I spied a mention of 
my supper club. However, we are defi- 
nitely not known for “Spanish delica- 
cies” —not, that is, unless you consider 
such choice tidbits Spanish as matzoth- 
ball soup, chopped liver, kosher pickles, 
ee T. HARRIS 

San Francisco 


... "In summer the days are clammy 
and foggy ”—whoever wrote that never 
stayed in San Francisco through the 
summer. And: “San Francisco’s oldest 
house, when not hidden by the famous 
summer fog, will be found at Chestnut 
and Hyde Streets.” For over a year, ev- 
ery day at least once, I had to take the 
Hyde Street cable car at Hyde and Lom- 
bard, one block above the location of 
the oldest house; I always could see the 
cable car stop by the oldest house, and 
I do not remember once being unable to 
see the cable car start uphill some four 
blocks below the oldest house. . . . 

You speak of the five-month rainy 
season. . . . It rains consistently in San 
Francisco during only one month, usu- 
ally December or January, and when it 
rains in December, it does not rain in 
January. The average San Francisco 
rainfall is much lower than that of New 
York or Chicago—not to speak of Phil- 
adelphia. I think it is even a little lower 
than Los Angeles, and Los Angeles brags 
enough about its sunshine. . . . 

J. R. BECK 
Tucson 


Seventy-five per cent of San Fran- 
cisco’s rain falls in the five-month 
rainy season from November through 
March. Its average annual rainfall is 
22.02 inches—6.79 inches more than 
Los Angeles’. Rain is heaviest in both 
December (4.38 inches) and January 
(4.69 inches). The weather bureau de- 
scribes the summer as “‘a mixture of 
sunshine and occasional fog.” —Ed. 


Gump’s gowns do not start at $450 [as 
you said on Page 60], but rather at half 
that and less.... , 

GIBSON BAYH 
San Francisco 


Mr. and Mrs. Leland Stanford built 
the University as a memorial to their 
son, Leland Stanford, Jr., for whom the 
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University and church are named—no 
Senior Stanford as you say. 
TOM L. COLEMAN 
Oklahoma City 


Happy Beach 


In June Houipay (Beaches) you call 
Flagler Beach a “sad little settlement 
of 200.” We beg a correction on that 
statement as Flagler Beach is a ver 
“lively” resort spot—having many 
places of business including three liquor 
bars, two hotels, each with cocktail 
lounges, a splendid bathing beach, the 
best fishing pier in Florida, a population 
of over 500 and two paved highways 
which bring many tourists into the town. 

J. W. GREEN 
Flagler Beach, Fla. 
















The last official census gave Flagler 
Beach 133 inhabitants. A county of- 
ficial verifies HOLIDAY’s figure of 
for summer, gives 275 for winter.—Ed. 


Clam boil? 


In Beaches, a picture taken on Nan- 
tucket shows several people enjoying 
what you call a clambake. I say it’sa 
clamboil. ALFRED S. BUCKLEY, JR. 
Fall River, Mass. 










Old clam eaters say it’s a clam bake 
even when the clams are boiled.—Ed. 


Paris Again 


Your article on Paris (May Ho.ipa‘) 
was most interesting. I especially no 
ticed the location of the Rodin Museum. 
That museum was formerly the Sacté 
Coeur Convent and School, 76 Rue de 
Varenne,” perhaps the most famous 
school in the world. The nuns were 
forced out by the Combes Separation 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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It’s designed for extra safety 
—like the new Chevrolet! 


* 


CHEVROLET 


— and. only Chevrolet 
IS FIRST 


Big-Can Safely 


at Loweet Coat 





cafsr 






Steel over you. Steel under you. Steel 
welded to steel on every side of you. Only 
Chevrolet in the low-priced field gives you 
a Body by Fisher with Unisteel construc- 
tion and safety plate glass all around! 

Yes, and only in Chevrolet and higher 
priced cars do you get this combination of 
safety features: Unitized Knee-Action 
Ride with its greater stability and smooth- 
ness . . . Positive-Action Hydraulic 
Brakes for swift, straight-line stops every 
time ... . Simplified, shock-proof steering 


that eases the strain out of all-day driving. 


If you know New York, you no doubt recognize George 
Washington Bridge. Spanning the Hudson River between 
Manhattan and New Jersey, it carries an average of some 
20,000 vehicles a day. Your car has a lot in common with this 
famous bridge when you cross it in a new Chevrolet . . . for 
Chevrolet, too, is made outstandingly safe by fine engineering! 


This smart and spirited Chevrolet is a 
perfect traveling companion in every way. 
The Valve-in-Head engine—another Chev- 
rolet exclusive in the price class—is as 
eager to go as you are! And there always 
seems to be room for one more, luggage 
included. 

Is there a price premium for all these 
Big-Car advantages? On the contrary! 
Chevrolet Liings you Big-Car Quality at 
Lowest Cost. No wonder official regis- 
tration ‘figures show that more people 
drive Chevrolets than any other car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR ‘DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, .MICHIGAN 
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Broadmoor has gained national recognition as America’s most 
complete, year around Resort . . . Here you may ice skate, play 
golf or tennis, ride horseback over the beautiful trails of the Pikes 
Peak Rockies, swim indoors or out almost every day of the year. . 


The N. C. A. A. United States C@llegiate ice hockey champion- 
ship tournament will be held at Broadmoor Ice Palace again this 
year .. . Important Figure Skating meets and Ice shows are regular 
events... 


The ski season on Pikes Peak (just 30 minutes from the hotel) 
is from January into May with excellent facilities, powder snow, 
and slopes for either beginners or experts under the brilliant 
Colorado Sun. 


The mountain scenery is gorgeous in autumn .. . the spectator 
and entertainment diversions are many and varied... plan a 
Broadmoor HOLIDAY .. . today .. . 


. 


"RESERVATIONS REQUIRED Write for Brochure Box A 


*BRODMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





(Continued from Page 4) 
Law of 1904 and the building turned 
over to Rodin for a residence and a 
school for sculpture. 

My grandmother was a Frenchwoman 
and my mother was the youngest of 14 
children. When my mother went to 
Sacré Coeur, about 1872, five daughters 
of kings were attending: three infantas 
of Spain (Eulalie, Maria Paz and Pilar) ; 
two daughters of the King and Queen of 
Naples; and also daughters of many fa- 





mous French families. The nuns had 
the most famous dentist in the world, 
Doctor Evans, to look after the chil- 
dren’s teeth. At the end of the Franco- 
Prussian War, when Paris was in the 
hands of the Commune, he contrived 
Empress Eugénie’s escape from Paris. 

When the nuns left Paris they estab- 
lished a convent school at Roehampton, 
near London. This school was blown up 
by the Germans when London was 
blitzed, but the children had been re- 
moved to Cornwall. The nuns then 
established very successful schools in 
Rugby and elsewhere in England. Ev- 
ery teaching nun must have a degree 
from Oxford. Several of my nieces and 
grandnieces have attended these 
schools. . . . ACHILLES H. PUGH 

Cincinnati 


Corrections, Mr. Pugh: The convent 
was at 77—not 76—Rue de Varenne. 
Rodin actually resided at Meudon, 
using the former convent building 
only as a workplace and for receiving 
friends. It was not a sculpture school. 
The daughters of the King and Queen 
of Naples visited Sacré Coeur about 
1872, but were not students there. The 
convent school was established at Roe- 
hampton in 1842, long before the 
nuns’ expulsion from France. They 
never established a school at Rugby, 
and teaching nuns are not required to 
have Oxford degrees.—Ed. 


Left Bank 


. . . Ruth McKenney states (Left 
Bank, May Houtmay) that Sylvia 
Beach’s “Shakespeare” [bookshop] is 
closed, but if she had gone one door 
farther and up a flight of stairs, she 
would have found the familiar portrait 
in miniature over a bellpull, and Miss 
Beach presiding within over her books, 
with the same old enthusiasm and a new 
store of anecdotes. She herself told me 
how, warned of an impending raid by the 
Gestapo on her time-honored shop in 
Rue de I’Odéon, she and a friend spent 
the rest of the day and night carting 
books to the adjoining upstairs apart- 
ment, repainting shop signs, carting in 
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a few old objects of quaint charm (if of 
questionable value) loaned for the oc. 
casion. The next day when the visiting 
officers arrived at the given hour and at 
the given address, they found not an 
English bookstore but a dusty antique 
dealer’s shop. They shook their heads 
and turned away—an administrative 
blunder no doubt. (One of many happy 
stories proving that the Boche, for al] 
his intelligence, was easy to fool!) 
MARY E. BONAME 
Rye, N. Y. 


Sylvia Beach has moved with her 
books, but at the time of this writing 
is not selling them.—Ed. 


... What is the burning grudge that 
Author Ruth McKenney holds against 
the “ young ladies from Smith”? . . . [ 
am sure that it is not from choice that 
the Smith group, on its first year abroad 
since the war, “holed up in a luxuri- 
ous... dormitory.” I know from expe- 
rience that it isextremely difficult to find 
lodgings. Has Miss McKenney visited 
the “ luxurious” dormitory where “ The 
Third Year was rioting about in toasty 
warmth”? I have, and there caught one 
of my worst early season colds in the 
damp, unheated, quiet parlors. . . . 

Miss McKenney speaks of the “ag- 
gressively wholesome costumes.” Any 
American arriving last year in Paris had 
a wardrobe, however meager, which for- 
cibly drew attention from the ration- 
clothed French. She doesn’t like the girls’ 
“persistently well-fed, milk-fed look.” 
Does she intend them to assume over- 
night the gafint appearance caused by 
seven years of undernourishment ? Why 
complain if foreigners are able to sup- 
plement their food supplies from abroad 
and lessen demands on the under- 
stocked French larder? . . . 

ZENE NEUMEISTER 
Hill, N, H. » 





Have been studying the picture 
[above] of Pablo Picasso. Please ex- 
plain seven things to me. First six: 
what are all those nightmares behind 
him about? Seventh: must he pose in 
his drawers? DORA JANE HAMBLIN 

Bedford, Iowa 


Pictures 1 and 4 are titled Con- 
cierge’s Daughter, are portraits of the 
daughter of the maid who cleans Mr. 
Picasso’s studio. She is the little girl 
who appeared in the picture at the 
upper left of Page 29, May HOLipAy. 
Picture 2 is Charnel House, unfin- 
ished. No. 3, titled Femme, is a sketch 
of Francoise Gilot. No. 5 is Still Life 
with Skull and Leeks. No. 6 is prob- 
ably Child (or maybe Poor Child!), 
since Mr. Picasso always gives literal 
titles. The scanty Picasso dress is 
strictly artistic license.—Ed. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Signs to watch for 
this autumn 





FOOTBALL CROWDS are one sign of autumn. Off L 
to the game, be sure the crankcase is filled 7 
with Quaker State Cold-Test Motor Oil. ‘4 
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sign. And Quaker 
State Cold-Test Motor 
Oil will help keep 
your car running 
smo-o-othly to your 
favorite hunting spot. 


HERE’S THE FAMILIAR green-and-white sign it’s 
especially important to watch for. Stop at the 
first one you see and change to Quaker State 
Cold-Test Motor Oil now. It’s refined with 

the utmost care and exactness from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania grade crude oil—for quick cold- 
weather starts and trouble-free driving. 







40¢ per U. S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tox 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 





(Continued from Page 6) 
Proved Point 


I saw the issue on the French restau- 
rant here (Folie de Grandeur) and a very 
nice guy at the Tourist Office is a bit up- 
set about it. He said he’d take me to 
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any restaurant here and that the condi- 
tions I describe do not exist. I said, 
“ Let’s go, but we won’t announce our- 
selves.” We started and it all happened 
as I wrote it. I took him to a place where 
neither of us was known. 

As for the prices which appeared on 
the menus: if you calculate the dol- 
lar at 306 or 349 francs, which is the 
present ratio, you will find them cheap— 
cheaper by far than in New York. The 
menus, however, are from early this 
year when the dollar was worth only 
120 francs. LUDWIG BEMELMANS 

Paris 


Nomination 


Regarding your article Stale Capitol, 
U.S.A. (June Houiway): If New Hamp- 
shire’s capitol has the honor of being 
the ugliest, then South Dakota’s at 
Pierre is a good contender for second 
place (see below). 

EVERETT C. DANIELS, JR. 
Yankton, S. Dak. 





Le oe Mt 


Has Edmonton Moved? 


June Houtmay, Alaska, Page 112: 
“Edmonton in British Columbia.” Since 
when? When I was there in June, 1947, 
it was in Alberta. c. E. MCKINNEY, JR. 

East Orange, N. J. 


It’s still there.—Ed. 


Tea Tip 


Please have your Harrison Forman 
add to his good article on tea in the June 
issue, telling the American people the 
correct way to make good tea. Here it 
is: Pour boiling water in your teapot 
and let stand five minutes to heat the 
pot thoroughly before making the tea. 
After emptying out that water put in 
the tea and pour in freshly bubbling 
water—the number of cups you want 


‘ tomake—and let steep five minutes. No 


other right way to make good tea. Stir 
before serving and you get better 
strength from the bottom of the pot. 
Keep pot tightly covered while tea is 
steeping. NELLIE A. POPHAM 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Mr. Forman gave instructions for 
preparing tea (Page 134, June Hou. 
DAY) much the same as reader P, 
ham’s. The Tea Association of the 
United States of America further pre. 
scribes: Use a china or glass teapot; 
use one teaspoonful or one tea bag for 
each cup; serve with milk or lemon 
(cream kills the flavor).—Ed. 


Washington Arms 


We were much interested in the 
beautiful colored photograph of the 
Washington arms in your May issue 
(Shrine on the Potomac). Although 





George Washington was uncertain as to 
his English ancestry, he was descended 
from the Washingtons of Sulgrave 
Manor, County Northampton, Eng- 
land. His ancestry may now be traced 
to the Magna Charta Barons, William 
the Conqueror and King Alfred the 
Great. In the caption he is quoted as 
writing: “. . . I have also. . .used... 
a flying Griffen for the Crest.” In this 
he was not so far mistaken. The two 
crests used by the Washingtons of Sul- 
grave are: “out of a ducal coronet a 
raven sable (black) with wings ad- 
dorsed” and “out of a ducal coronet 
an eagle sable with wings addorsed.” 
Inasmuch as a griffin or gryphon is 
merely an eagle with the afterparts and 
ears of a lion, and as only the upper 
part of the bird is shown in the pictured 
crest, his only possible mistake would 
be the lion’s ears upon the black eagle. 
Incidentally, it was from the red bars 

upon the field of argent (silver or white) 
that the stripes in the United States 
flag were taken. The stars were sug- 
gested by the stars (mullets) upon the 
Washington escutcheon. 

W. E. HENNESSEE 

Heraldist and Genealogist 

Salisbury, N. C. 


Our research indicates that tracing 
Washington’s ancestry to William the 
Conqueror and King Alfred would 
take a lot of proving.—Ed. 





Merry Grig 


See April Hotmay, Page 88 ( Wes!- 
ward Ha!): “merry as grigs.” Please, 
what is a “ grig”? I’m sure they don't 
come in boxes. The expression is fami! 
iar but elusive. MRS. C. R. ABBEY 

Kenmore, N. Y. 


So is a grig. It’s a cricket.—Ed. 
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Sacroiliac 
Sufferers- 
HOW | prevent 
TO | ‘Motorists’ 
HELP| Back-ache” 
cd's, 


to relieve 
pain 

while in 
yourcar 










‘Ii 4:tioam is a scien- 
tifically-designed seat pad that: 


1. Prevents slumping 
2. Holds you comfortably erect 


3. Eases strain on back caused 
by cramped position 





is a comfortable, thin flat pad made 
of steel and rubber. Recommended 
by many prominent doctors. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 10-day 


free trial « Order yours now for 
greater driving pleasure! 
ee eee ee ee eee eee see e ——_ = 
HS 

Secro-Ease Division, Mc "s inc. 

2024 San Pablo Ave., Oak 12, Calif. 
© Send me Sacro-Ease fiat cushion- 
supports at $5.65 each C.O.D. (Price includes 
all C.0.D. fees, postage, and taxes.) 

© Enclosed is my check for , in full 
payment for Sacro-Ease fiat cushion- 
supports ot $5.35 each. (Price includes postage 
and toxes.) 

1 understand that if | am not satisfied with 


Secro-Ease, | can return it within 10 
days and my money will be refunded. 
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Backward Birds 


There are birds that fly backward 
other than the ruby-throated humming- 
bird as you said in J Hate Birds (April 
Houtpay). I am enclosing a picture of 
a boatswain (bos’n) bird that can fly 
backward. He is a very beautiful peach 
and off-white with shading of black 
around the eyes, a red bill and a long 
red tail feather which he uses in guiding 
himself while flying. . . . 

MRS. ROY C. KETCHUM 
FPO, San Francisco 


Some 400 species of hummingbirds 
can fly backward; so, to a lesser de- 
gree, can many other birds, including 
hawks, sunbirds, honey eaters, terns, 
boatswain birds, and common kestrels 
and gulls.—Ed. 


Duplicate Dimensions 


. I would like to add to my letter 
(May Houipay) regarding That Lov- 
able Garment, the Bathing Suit (February 
Houiway) that I am almost an exact 
duplicate of the model in measurements, 
but I certainly would not display mine 
as she did. 

I measure up as follows: I am 18, 
height 5’ 5’, weight 115, bust 3414, waist 
24, hips 35, thighs 20, calves 13, and 
ankles 8 (see photo below). . 


ANN LEHMAN 
Waco, Tez. 


Be certain of safe, smooth stops! Get your brakes 
inspected regularly . . . at the shop that uses Grey- 

- Rock Balanced Brake Linings. The man there knows 
brakes, knows how to adjust them for continued 
safety. When relining becomes necessary, he’ll install 
Grey-Rock Balanced Brake Linings and use Grey- 
Rock methods, based on National Safety Council 
standards. Leading truck and bus operators rely on 
Grey-Rock for safety and economy. 





Nosegays 


Vincent Sheean’s article on Gandhi 
(‘Victory to Mahatma Gandhi,” June 
Ho.ipay) is most important article of 
today—illuminating, penetrating, and 
interpretative. OTTO T. MALLERY 

Philadelphia 
UNITED STATES ASBESTOS DIVISION of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Manheim, Pa. 


Onucn ue 


BLAH “t Brakes PGE, Giron 


Want to thank you for your interest- 
ing article [on Toby shows] in June 
Houiway by Donald Wayne, Entertain- 
ment. It surely made us transported 
Iowans in California homesick for good 
old Iowa clean entertainment. 

R. ALONZO 
San Marino, Calif. 


Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Penna. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 


BALANCED 
BRAKE 
LININGS 
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Smoothest ride this side of a dream! The larger air chamber, 
lowered air pressure of the B. F. Goodrich Premium Quality 
Silvertown are like a velvet pillow, smothering every bump and 
jolt. Steering is easier. Road fight reduced. 

Stronger rayon cords and double-thick nylon shock shields 
give almost double the bruise resistance of ordinary tires. Wider 
tread and scientific tread design’reduce skidding hazards—give far 
more mileage. No brand markings mar the gleaming beauty of the 
white sidewalls. 

Offering the utmost in comfort and safety, the B. F. Goodrich 
Premium Quality Silvertown goes right on your present car without 
affecting gear ratios or speedometer. 


Research keeps BF. GOOAKICN First in Rubber 
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In San Sebastian, King Alfonso built a bridge linking yacht and mansion. 


Franco’s prisoners watch gay life from Carcel 






windows ... A Yanqui gets booted in Argentina 


Letter From Spain 

_—San Sebastian 
"WERE ARE four lovely views of San 
i Sebasti4n, the luxurious summer 
resort of Spain’s wealthy on the Bay of 
Biscay, 11 miles from the heavily 
guarded Spanish-French frontier. 

The first is from Monte Igueldo, a 
600-foot mountain peak reached by 
a funicular railway, and overlooking 
the city and its wide stretch of sand 
jutting into the aquamarine water of 
the bay. 

The second view is from the balcony 
of the Real Club Nautico, the Royal 
Yacht Club, where the elite of San Se- 
bastian and their fashionable guests 
from the international set gather daily 
to swim in abbreviated bathing suits 
(forbidden elsewhere on the beach) or 
tololl in sun chairs while white-jacketed 
waiters and page boys hurry to and 
from the club’s bar. 

The third view is from the open-air 
dining room of the Hotel Continental, 
loking across the Promenade shaded 
by tamarind trees, to the Isla Santa 
Clara, a natural island breakwater 
Vhich protects beach and city from 
storms and tempers the force of the 
Cantabrian Sea. 

The fourth view is from almost any 
Window of the Carcel, the San Sebas- 
iin prison where the Spanish govern- 
ment has lodged some 500 prisoners, 
including 200 polfticos—the term used 


by Gen. Francisco Franco for those 
who disagree with him. 

From a narrow cell window of the 
58-year-old prison, an inmate can look 
across the wide sweep of La Concha 
beach, shaped likes shell, polka-dotted 
with hundreds of brightly-colored caba- 
nas and ringed by a score of glittering 
white hotels, pensions and chalets; or 
he can look across the bay to the Club 
Nautico, lying in the shadow of Monte 
Urgull, towering to the east. 

From his window the politico, if he is 
not in solitary confinement, also can 
watch the daily regatta of sailboats 
darting across the bay, past the Isla 
Santa Clara, and heading out to open 
sea. Or, by turning to the south, he can 
see the long procession of nursemaids 
in starched blue and pink uniforms,. 
wheeling the infants of Spain’s mon- 
eyed and military castes along the 
broad Promenade, Paseo de la Concha. 

Or again, if he is lucky, the convict 


‘may catch a glimpse of his sister or 


mother, awaiting the hour of the week 
when inmates are permitted to see their 
families in the presence of armed guards. 


But always, from early dawn to dusk; 


he can watch the sefioritas swimming 
or sun-bathing on the beach; the young- 
sters building castles in the sand; young 
men in white gabardine shorts playing 
volley ball; or the fashionably dressed 
promenading before the 10-o’clock 
dinner hour, pausing occasionally to 
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with a French accent 
4s yours in these trim French -toe shoes 


You could walk the length of the Champs Elysées and never 
see more handsome shoes. Authentic in fashion to the last 


stitch and made of rich calfskin, they have what the French | 


call é&lat. Also they have what American men call comfort. 
Your Crosby Square dealer has them — see them now. 
The House of Crosby Square, Division of Mid-States Shoe Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Authentic Fashion grade at popular prices. 
Pre-Flex and Airfilm Shoes, somewhat higher 





buy a glaca from a street vender, or to 
admire a San SebastiAn sunset. 

In the “society season,” which be- 
gins July 15th and ends late in Septem- 
ber, the Carcel inmate can watch an 
especially animated scene. The, tempo 
of life in San Sebastian accelerates with 
the visitors hurrying to the horse racing 
in the Hippodrome of Lasarte, to a 
vantage position for the cycle races 
through the rolling Basque country- 
side, to the tennis tournaments at 
near-by Ondarreta, to the golf matches 
at Lasarte, to the pelota courts, to 
Plaza de Toros to see a great Spanish 
toreador kill a bull. 

There are other views of San Sebas- 
tian: the immense military barracks on 
the outskirts of the city, along the Rio 
Uremea, house thousands of Franco’s 
soldiers, who by day strengthen Spain’s 
border fortifications or build military 
roads leading to what Spaniards now 
refer to as ‘‘our Maginot Line,” a string 
of munitioned strong points through 
550 miles of the Pyrenees, from Iran on 
the Bay of Biscay to Port-Bou on the 
Mediterranean. There are hundreds of 
Franco’s Civil Guards, hundreds of his 
carabineros. There is the “traffic”’ po- 
liceman carrying side arms, at every 
other street corner. There is the ubiqui- 
tous young man in civilian clothes with 
a consuming interest in the movements 
and impressions of the foreign tourist. 

Behind this moving curtain of mili- 
tary tunics lives a population of some 
100,000 Basques who, as inflation 
mounts, grow leaner and more taciturn 
in the city which the Spanish govern- 
ment declares is “one of the finest and 
most modern cities in Spain.” 

Its history accounts in part for San 
SebastiAn’s surprisingly practical, 


modern lines, and the absence of the 
more typical Spanish atmosphcre of 
the surrounding Basque provinces, | 
has been in process of reconstruction 
since 1813, when the town was cap 
tured and burned by the Portuguese 
English and Spanish troops allied 
against the forces of Napoleon, whohad 
occupied San Sebastian during thie fiye 
years of the War of Independence, 

It became the capital of the proving 
in 1821 and won the gratitude of Isabel 
II for its loyalty to the royal house dur. 
ing the fierce Carlist wars. Isabel later 
visited the town and made it her fayor. 
ite city. Such was her affection that by 
1864 it was necessary to pull down the 
old city walls to make room for modem 
improvements—which have not yet 
enabled the city to rid itself of fleas, 

On a hillside overlooking the bay, 
Alfonso built a 39-room cottage and 
had a private bridge constructed over 
the roadway so that he and pedigreed 
guests could reach the water unnoticed 
by curious commoners’ eyes. His yacht 
often anchored in the bay, ready at an 
instant’s notice to take a royal party 
to Biarritz for a week end of fun. 

The city never felt any physical im- 
pact from either the Spanish Civil War 
or World War II. The people say that 
once in a while they heard a rumor of 
German submarines operating in the 
bay, or that occasionally they saw an 
“unidentified” plane overhead. But if 
officers of the Nazi High Command and 
the Luftwaffe had not spent occasional 
furloughs in San Sebastian, the war 
might have by-passed the city com- 
pletely. 

So, to the visitor with a bulging wal- 
let and an ability to turn his back on 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Canvas protects sun bathers of Real Club Nautico from the vulgar view. 
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is yacht the Carcel, the words of the limpid-eyed 

ly at an young man from the Tourist Bureau 

I party sing like a press agent’s song. “ Enjoy 

¥ ' this enchanting corner of the Spanish 

ical cad Basque country, endowed by Nature 

vil War with all that is physically beautiful . . . 

ay that visit the picturesque, tiny harbor with 

—_— of the rust-red fishermen’s nets drying in 

In the Bt the sun. . . see the murals by José Sert 

Saw a0 @ decorating the restored Abbey of San 

- But if Telmo . . . admire the skillful foot- 

and and # work of the Basque footballers famed 

rasional through the world.” 

the war He pauses for a breath. “Listen to 

Y cor @ the weird, melancholy flamencos . . . 

drink the cool cider and trakoli . . . eat 

ing Wal H ihe Trangurros, the stuffed crabs . . . 

back on notice how courteous, how gay, how 
busy are our people .. . Spain is now, 

" the fortress of culture in all Europe .. . 

ew, 


is it not so?” 

But at night in the dark streets of 
the old section of San Sebastién, a 
tourist can hear another Spanish voice, 
whispered, younger, harsher. It tells the 
story of the 200 politicos serving one- 
year terms in the Carcel: of how last 
year in a burst of defiance of Franco, 
the 200, mostly young men and boys, 
taised the Basque flag one midnight 
over the Ayuntamiento, the city hall. 
By six a.m., the police had their names, 
and by noon they were rounded up. 

“Oh, yes,” the young voice whispers, 
“we are courteous because we are a 
civilized people. We are gay because 
we have not yet lost our sense of humor. 





We are busy because we must live. And 

we have much rationing in Spain to- 

day, including that of freedom.” 
—ALLEN CHELLAS 


Letter From Argentina 
. 2 — Mendoza 
a ™ ~~ PROBLEM was boots. All I wanted 
was some riding boots, to keep my 
legs from being chewed apart by the 
bulky, intricate stirrup straps of the Ar- 








For posing for photo in front of Carcel, guards were confined to barracks. 









gentine gaucho saddle. My want was 
born of one short but bruising experi- 
ence with those elaborate twined thongs 

which form part of the paisano saddle— 

the only variety I had come across in 

the interior. This imposing product owes 

something to several other types of 

saddles, including our own Western 

and the Mexican charro; but its dis- 

tinguishing touches, among them the 

stirrup straps, were of strictly local 

inspiration. 

I definitely was not interested in buy- 
ing anything else—no bombachos, no 
faja, no panuelo. But I had become 
mildly obsessed by the determination 
to purchase boots during my tour of Ar- 
gentina, with six assorted newspaper- 
men, by invitation of the government. 

We had just completed a rather heady 
tour of the Giol winery in Mendoza 
(claimed to be the largest in the world), 
snuffing up the fumes of some 3,000,- 
000 gallons of grape juice hard at work. 
Perhaps that was why, over my first nip 
of the finished product in the little pri- 
vate bar, I heard myself say: ‘ Wish I 
knew where to get a pair of riding boots 
before we leave for Potrerillos.”’ 

It is a tribute to the courteous for- 
bearance of Sefior Saenz, our host, that 
this observation, tossed lightly into the 
middle of a discourse on wine making, 
did not appear to annoy him. On the 
contrary, he promptly made my con- 
cern his own and dedicated himself to it 
with incomparable zeal. 

Sefior Saenz set. down his glass of 
Chablis, looked across at the young 
foreign-ministry man accompanying us 
and said crisply: ““ What the sefor needs 

is a complete outfit. I know just the 
place. We will go in my car, at once.” 

I tried even then to make it clear that 
my interest was limited to footgear; but 
this he regarded as mere delicacy, a nice 
reluctance to impose on his boundless 
good will, and I was cut short by gra- 
cious pooh-poohs, 








3,200 Cherokees share Fall Festiva 


ti Leat-Time in Tanheelia 


. «~ when North Carolinas massive mountains burst into a fiery sunset of color... 


Many rates reduced after Labor Day Is 


where winding trails and soaring highways lead to hundred-mile vistas from mile- 
high peaks. 


Crisp autumn air, warmed by golden sunshine, gives a stimulating tang to every 
perfect hour of cloud-high golfing, hiking, fishing, and riding. Excitirg days on 
the pack trail whet a razor-sharp appetite for the luscious food and warm Tarheel 
hospitality of rustic lodges, friendly hotels, and dude ranches. You'll spend merry 
evenings before a blazing log fire. You'll sleep the sleep of utter contentment. 
Decide now on a North Carolina leaf-time vacation, for more fun, less cost, and 


color unbelievable. Mail coupon today for your free new mountain guide. 
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...a CYMA, the tiny, 
exquisitely fashioned clock that 
makes euch a good gift for your friends, 


Above: $18.00 Fed. tax incl. 
In a variety of 
handsome finishes. 


or you yourself. Pamper your bedside with 
this beautiful timepiece of precision... 

its gently persuasive alarm makes it so very 
practical, too. Superb 7-jewel watch movement, 
luminous dial, one winding key for both 

time and alarm. Other CYMA clocks, too... 
for home, office, travel.. . by the craftsmen who 
make famous CYMA-TAVANNES watches. 


CYMA 
the Gilt Clock 


CYMA WATCH COMPANY « Fifth Ave., New York 
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The shop we entered was dim, colos- 
sally cluttered and redolent of mildewed 
canvas. I had vowed secretly to take 
matters in hand here, so when an elderly 
gnome shuffled toward us out of the 
gloom, I began, ‘Have you any ——” 

“Look!” interrupted Sefior Saenz 
triumphantly. “The very thing!” 

He was holding up what at first glance 
appeared to be a carelessly folded pup 
tent. I asked if it was. 

“Why, these are bombachas, of course, 
for riding,” he chided genially. Even 
with that broad hint, I couldn’t figure 
out which anatomical region they were 
intended to clothe. Sefior Saenz clarified 
‘that by trying them against me for 
size. They were trousers—a khaki-twill 
version of a harem pantaloon. They 
billowed and bagged, were cut on the 
bias where I wasn’t, and their legs 
began a good six inches below mine. 

Sr. Saenz pronounced them perfect. 
I bought the bombachas (which turned 
out to be the most comfortable horse- 
straddling garment I have ever worn). 

Up to this point I had not been at my 
firm best. But now, as the leisurely little 
proprietor, smiling to himself, wrapped 
my unpremeditated purchase, I an- 
nounced: “Sefior, I wish to see some 
riding boots.” 

He regarded me over silver-rimmed 
spectacles with benevolent indulgence. 
“ Bolas? Ah, senor, but it is that here 
there are not.” 

“Don’t worry, amigo!” called the in- 
defatigable Sefior Saenz from the far 
reaches of that twilit cave. ‘ We will get 
you the famous boots, luego.” The tone 
told me he was being very patient with 
my mad yanqui singlemindedness. 
“Here, how do you like this?” 

This time he had a fat roll of woven 
stuff, some seven inches wide, with an 
exuberant black-and-red center design 
bordered in white. I stared foolishly. 

‘A very handsome faja,” pronounced 
the intense youth from the foreign min- 
istry. SefiorSaenz beamed uponhim. My 
own expression was vacant; I had never 
heard faja used to describe anything 
except a woman’s two-way stretchie. 

A moment later, I understood. The 
principle of corporeal strangulation was 
the same, only this device restricted it 
to the most vulnerable area. 

Urged on by savage cries from the 
spectators, the sadistic vintner trapped 
me in a corner and began to apply this 








lethal object. It went around the belt 
line, with a sharp tug and a fiendish 
chortle accompanying each full turp, 
The operation completed, Seijjor 
Saenz stepped back, leering happily, 
“Take a look!” he commanded, point. 
ing to a mirror on the wall. I tottered 
over, dooked, and tried to say something 
appropriate. Clear articulation is not 
easy with half the tongue hanging out, 
Having now become the proud pos. 
sessor of a faja (as a last, pitiful gesture 
of free will, I chose another one, all 
black), I was a pushover for a snappy 
pajiuelo, or neckerchief, in flamingo pink 
with gay green-and-purple duck tracks, 
We emerged at last. Sefior Saenz had 
the expansive, self-anointed look of one 
who feels his obligations toward his 
fellow man have been amply discharged. 
“And the boots?” I ventured plain- 
tively. He fixed me with a look of in- 
jured surprise, then consulted his watch. 
“T fear,” he said, “that the hour is 
advanced for further purchases. How- 
ever’’—and his smile was a gem of 
noble resignation—“ we shall see.” 
We saw, and the only shoe emporium 
in the neighborhood was closed, all right. 
But luck was waiting just around the 
corner, in a small cobbler’s shop where 
some thoughtful citizen had left a pair 
of boots for resoling 14 months before. 
The proprietor felt he ought to give 
their owner another half year’s grace, 
but 50 pesos blurred his scruples. The 
boots were a half size too large—a meas- 
urement I earnestly recommend to 
every comfort-loving equestrian. 
With admirable forethought, our 
young foreign-office escort had tele- 
phoned to town for the car that would 
take us to Potrerillos, and it was waiting 
here now. We bade very cordial farewell 
to the enterprising Sefior Saenz. 
“One day when you are wearing those 
things,” he said to me, offhand, “ have 
your picture taken and send me a copy.” 
I am informed that the enlargement 
I later dispatched to him, of a snapshot 
taken next day at Potrerillos, now hangs 
above the mirror in that little private 


bar at the winery. —THAYER WALDO 
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Old-timers Stinky and Shorty remember burlesque before “‘strips was the thing.” 


That old rip, burlesque, has had a long grind, 


hit many a bump—but he’s still a high-stepper. 


by JOEY SIMS 


HE SAME OBJECTIVE mourners who 
Tana vaudeville to a grave 
dug by radio and the motion picture, 
weep prematurely over its disreputable 
elder brother, burlesque, like morbid 
visitors at the bedside of an aged roué 
who refuses to die on schedule. Many of 
his more respectable relatives have 
passed on, but the whisky-drinking, 
girl-chasing, low-talking old rip still 
manages to totter about, cackling an 
ancient wheeze through his uppers, oc- 
casionally shocking the death watch by 
breaking into a brittle buck-and-wing. 

Burlesque, the property of Aris- 
tophanes and Billy (Cheese and Crack- 
ers) Hagen, of Ben Jonson, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Reggie (Tassels) 
White and Gypsy Rose Lee, continues 
to function as active entertainment in 
some 25 cities from coast to coast. In 
roughly twice as many others, it lives 
in watered-down or hyped-up versions 
under different names. Except for the 
spindle-shanked permanent choruses of 
regular burlesque houses, burlesque is 
one of the few continuing American road 
shows. Its star strippers and indefati- 
gable comics move from city to.city to 
stage their increasingly rigid pattern of 
bumps and the Doctor Skit, grinds and 
the Lemon Bit, double-entendre ver- 


sions of antique popular songs and the 
Courtroom Scene. 


THE WORD BURLESQUE means simply 
the imitation with humorous intent of 
more serious art forms. The pedant may 
perhaps trace burlesque back to the 
Greeks and quite possibly further. Off- 
stage, it probably always has been a 
part of the tension-easing urge in hu- 
man life, from the Stone Age man who 
amused his wife by sticking his fingers 
in his mouth and saying “A saber- 
tooth tiger, get it?” to the kid in 
Dead End with his “ Look, I’m dancin’.” 

But bawdiness and slapstick as a hall 
mark of American burlesque combined 
with the format of the musical revue, 
began to settle into their contemporary 
pattern around the turn of this century. 
To a moralist, these earlier American 
stirrings of burlesque probably would 
have been more acceptable than the 
current offerings. The strip-tease had 
not been discovered and, though the 
lady principals were scantily clad ac- 
cording to the precepts of their time, 
the humor was less functional. Bur- 
lesque was an entertainment generally 
acceptable to the whole family. It was 
a lesser vaudeville, a lesser musical- 
comedy theater, a feeder of talent to 
both, as it became later to the movies 
and to radio. Weber and Fields, a 
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staple of American theatrical humor in 
those days, were burlesque graduates. 
It was something of an American equiv- 
alent of the British Music Hall—in 
fact, many Hall comedians, attracted 
by higher profits, came over here to 
star in our burlesque. 

The routines usually were basic—and 
ancient. Joey Faye, a long-time bur- 
lesque comic now starring in musicals, 
has collected some 18,000 skits, but all 
of them, according to his own analysis, 
spring from seven basic situations. In 
its historical infancy, burlesque often 
was used as a weapon of political satire, 
which is one explanation of the great 
number of variations on the Courtroom 
Scene. A skit called Irish Justice is prob- 
ably the oldest such scene extant. The 
Lemon Bit, on the other hand, is purely 
comic and has to do with a con man who 
is playing a variation of the shell game 
with lemons and hats. His sucker tries 
to guess which hat the lemon is under 
and always fails, since the lemon falls 
neatly through a hole in the table into 
the con man’s lap. The sucker gets his 
revenge by substituting a grapefruit for 
the lemon; the grapefruit won't fall 
through the small hole and the sucker 
successfully picks the right hat. 

Any given burlesque comic will dress 
up this slight routine with additional 
refinements and gags of his own devis- 
ing. The Number One comic in a bur- 
lesque company, incidentally, is known 
as the “first banana,” the secondary 
comic is the “second banana.” Some- 
times there is even a “third banana” 
whose static role is simply to help im- 
plement the comedy of his superiors. 
Nobody has been able to pin down the 
origin of this nickname. 


By THE TIME WE OURSELVES were old 
enough to attend the late Academy 
Theater (may it rest in peace) in Pitts- 
burgh, burlesque had begun to suffer 
twinges of disreputability. (There was 
some question in our parents’ minds as 
to whether we were old enough, so we 
didn’t disturb them by discussing our 
visits to that temple of ancient art.) 
It was the age of the emerging stripper, 
in that period still generally unham- 
pered by local regulations against the 
degrees to which she might be allowed 
to flex and gyrate. We may be prejudiced 
by nostalgia, but we insist that our in- 
terest in such artists as Miss Georgia 
(Streak of Lightning) Sothern, Miss 
Ann Corio and the incomparably pro- 
portioned Miss Margie Hart was aes- 
thetic rather than febrilely sensuous. 

For many years burlesque managed 
to hold its head quite high and to keep 
its best talents in its own ranks. Though 
its stars always were subject to tempta- 
tion from the legitimate stage, com- 
paratively few deserted burlesque, be- 
cause it offered a steadier if less 
spectacular income than the risk of 
musical-comedy work. When they did 
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desert, their talents were appreciated 
only by the smaller audiences which 
could afford theater tickets. 

In its palmy days, burlesque paid well 
and regularly. A leading comic might 
draw a salary of from $1000 to $1500 a 
week, often in addition to being cut in 
for a percentage of the box office. Today 
a top burlesque comic will be lucky to 
get $300, although some star strippers 
still pull down twice that amount. 

Quite obviously, it was the movies 
and the radio which forced burlesque 
to become rougher in its humor, more 
revealing in its display of the female 
form. Both offered steady work and 
sometimes fabulous pay to the enter- 
tainers who made good in them. And 
both were easily available at prices even 
cheaper than burlesque—the switch 
of a dial or a box-office quarter (so it 
was then, unbelievably)—to an even 
greater mass audience. 

The natural answer to the problem 
was to evolve a burlesque that could 
hang on to its patrons by offering them 
something they couldn’t get on radio or 
screen or even stage. The something 
was a combination of the strip tease 
(the first new development in some time) 
and a deepening of the “blue” (off- 
color) tone in burlesque humor. 

Harry K. Fields, the Stinky of the 
old-time and still extant burlesque team 
of Stinky & Shorty, gives his own ver- 
sion of how the strip tease came into 
being. 

“T once asked Shorty how strips came 
into burlesque,” he wrote a friend, ‘‘ and 
who done the first strip. He said the 
first strip was done at the Old Olympic 
Theater on 14th St. (New York). It 
happened like this. A soubrette was 
singing and when she went into her 
dance she started to shimmy and as she 
did her brassiere broke and there she 
stood at the finish of her dance. She 
was dumbfound and just stood there 
and the boys yelled. She ran back to her 
dressing room and they still yelled for 
more. The stage manager said go back, 
we can’t go on with the show. She went 
on again and as soon as they saw her 
they yelled. That was the talk of 14th 
street. The manager asked her if she 
would do that same thing again and if 
it clicked she would find 50 more dol- 
lars in her pay envelope every week. 
That night the house was packed and 
she got a big hand. It seems the same 
guys were in for the night show. So 
every week the manager had that strip 
in the show. Managers from other 
houses heard about the business and 
they too started to use strips and before 
long strips was the thing in burlesque. 
That girl is retired now, has a home, 
husband and children and when we 
play her town she never misses coming 
backstage to chat about the old days.” 

The strip not only brought more 
customers into burley houses; it also 
brought down professional reformers— 


some of them sensation seekers them- 
selves, some of them honestly worried 
about the state of public morals and 
factors that might influence it—on the 
collective neck of burlesque. “ How long 
has this been going on?” they cried. 
“And how soon can it be stopped?” 
There were letters to editors, pressure 
on municipal politicians, occasional raids 
and some outright. bans. 


LOOKING BACK, one may allow some 
legitimacy to the moral furor. Burlesque 
houses were perhaps lax in not refusing 
admittance to too-young patrons. Some 
acts depended solely on a double en- 
lendre humor which most adults out- 
grow by the time they reach voting 
years. And, while suggestiveness could 
not be uprooted entirely from burlesque 
at this time without changing its basic 
pattern, there were strip acts which 
could stand toning down, routines which 
would have been just as funny minus 
some of their ‘‘bluer” moments. 

But the stripper, in a sense, forced the 
jokes to stay “blue” or “cacky” (both 
burlesque synonyms for smut). As Joey 
Faye recalls, “After a strip, you couldn’t 
come on with a simple little radio-type 
joke. The audience, which used to be a 
family audience, had come more and 
more to be composed of men. They 
came for the strip and they wanted the 
humor that followed it to be rougher 
than the old-time stuff.” So the stripper, 
who had helped save burlesque in de- 
pression days and in the face of radio 
and movie competition, in some towns 
carried the seeds of burlesque’s de- 
struction. 

In New York, for example, the Com- 
missioner of Licenses told burlesque im- 
presarios that he would license them 
only if they labeled their shows with 
some less lurid title than “ burlesque.” 


Lili St. Cyr gets 8 bars. 
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The legality of his threat was doubtful, 
but the managers complied and there 
was a ragh of “Follies,” “Vanities,” 
and so on. Which gave the moralists a 
new wedge whenever they thought they 
had uncovered something immoral, 
“That sort of thing might have been 
all right in burlesque,” they could say 
in effect, ‘ but you aren’t running a bur- 
lesque house. It says Variety Review on 
the marquee. You'll have to close, or 
pay a fine or cut that bit out.” 

On the other side, however, the anti- 
burlesque school might have acknowl- 
edged the contributions burlesque had 
made and was continuing to make to 
American entertainment. Bert Lahr, 
Bobby Clark, Fanny Brice, W. C. 
Fields, Leon Errol, the late Ted Healy, 
Al Jolson, Eddie Cantor, James Barton, 
Abbott and Costello make up only a 
partial list. And the trend, despite the 
curtailment of burlesque in the last few 
years, continues. Phil Silvers and Joey 
Faye in the current Broadway musical 
hit High Button Shoes are burlesque 
alumni. Robert Alda, whose first star- 
ring role was as Gershwin in Rhapsody 
in Blue, is another. So are lesser- 
known graduates like Looney Lewis in 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel, Jack Dia- 
mond in Happy Birthday, June Marsh in 
Truckline Café—all legitimate Broad- 
way productions of recent vintage. And 
even the virulently attacked burlesque 
of the strip and the rowdy gag had its 
distinguished fans—most distinguished 
and best known among whom was the 
late Chief Justice Holmes. 


THOUGH BURLESQUE survived the 
attacks of the late 1930's, they were not 
without some devitalizing effects. The 
audience, which originally had attended 
for variety entertainment, now came 
concentrated generally on seeing strips 
and hearing smut. A good many sensa- 
tion-seeking customers must have been 
disappointed, however, for good bur- 
lesque, where it survived, continued to 
depend less upon hitting the audience 
on the head and more upon giving a 
good show. Contrary to a nascent pub- 
lic myth, unconsciously fostered by the 
reformers out for burley’s exposed hide, 
most burlesque performers were the 
same simple, hard-working, theater- 
loving people they always had been. 
Joseph Mitchell, writing about the bur- 
lesque of the late 1930’s in an article 
which is still well worth reading, summed 
up the female backstage personnel of a 
burlesque theater in his title: Some Vir- 
gins, No Professionals. 

But between moral attacks and the 
competition of air and screen, burlesque 
was becoming overdiluted. H. L. 
Mencken in The American Language 
(Supplement Two) quotes the rules of a 
New York theater in 1941, before the 
then Mayor La Guardia drove burlesque 
clean out of the city: Strippers must 
perform on a darkened stage; all bumps 
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must be toward the wings, not front- 
wise; during grinds the hands may 
stray, but they mustn’t touch; the 
flash (the moment of apparent com- 
plete nudity) must be at one of the 
wings, may last for only eight bars of 
music, and may expose only one 
breast. 

Shortly after, burlesque was banned 
completely in New York, thus giving a 





Mike Sachs sticks to tradition. 


shot in the arm to business across the 
river in Union City and Newark, N. J. 
Even in these houses, however, and in 
burlesque emporiums across the land 
from Boston’s famous Howard to Balti- 
more’s Gayely and St. Louis’s Grand to 
theaters in Los Angeles and Toronto 
and Minneapolis, burlesque was not the 
same. Except for principals, salaries 
were not high. Local choruses dimin- 
ished in size and in pulchritude. Six or 
eight knobby-kneed girls doing a timid 
shuffle to the tired strains of a small pit 
band took the place of the dozen or more 
stately and sometimes graceful amazons 
who used to spell a burlesque chorus. 
New talent seemed to have dried up. 
And the war years were as hard on bur- 
lesque as on most other specialized and 
nonessential industries. 


BURLESQUE MADE A START at a come- 
back this past season. If it was not com- 
pletely successful, it was in some ways 
hopeful. True, the same talent difficul- 
ties had to be faced. Although burlesque 
does offer steady pay, a young comic to- 
day often can make more money play- 
ing small night clubs and doing summer 
work in resorts than he can in burlesque. 
And his aim at an eventual movie or 
radio contract—the pot of gold at the 
end of the entertainment rainbow—is 
more unashamed and eager than ever. 
The old comics frequently spent years 
in burlesque, perfecting their talents, 
learning secrets of timing and audience 
appeal; the new crop too frequently try 
to rush into the big time too quickly, 
fall-on their faces and, disgusted with 
the show business in all its aspects, go 
back to farm, foundry or salesman- 
ship. 

To the girls, the same story applies. 
There is little lure to working in a bur- 


lesque chorus line. Most of the old-time 
strippers have retired to literature or 
art. Some of them, like the comics, have 
found night-club work more rewarding. 
Lois DaFee and Georgia Sothern, both 
performing on New York’s 42nd Street 
last winter as night-club strippers, 
helped turn the once-proud citadel of 
swing music into a sort of midway, thus 
debasing two traditional American arts 
in one fell bump. Most of the girls, too, 
have a weather eye on movie possibili- 
ties. 

Among strippers there seem to be 
no more of the memorable names of our 
youth like Lee and Corio and Hart. A 
young lady stripper named Stacie 
“Stormy” Lawrence did make a literal 
splash in the news this past spring, but 
she had to get thrown into a pond bya 
group of students from Louisiana State 
to win the space. We are convinced 
(perhaps in our dotage) that Margie 
Hart could have achieved the same 
public acclaim with one careless wiggle. 

All is not black for the burlesque 
lover, even though this current season 
may be a crucial one for the art. There 
still are some fine comics operating— 
Stinky & Shorty, the immortal Billy 
Hagen (who went into burlesque after 
he was washed up as a prize fighter), 
Mike Sachs, blind but still an active 
comic in some of the best traditional 
skits. Some good strippers, too, ham- 
pered as they are by vexsome municipal 
regulations which describe almost to the 
millimeter permissible degrees of ex- 
posure and gyration: June Marsh, who 
also plays legit; Jessica Rogers, the Wow 
Girl; Eleanor Sheridan and Virginia 
Kinn. 

Another ray of hope on the burlesque 
horizon comes, of all places, from tele- 
vision. Television, tied close to the apron 
strings of its semiliterate mother, radio, 
is in the midst of growing pains. One of 
the most distressing of these is the fact 
that many radio performers have for- 
gotten the techniques of visual comedy. 
They are used to reading a script into a 
mike and being paid handsomely for 
their trouble. But there is a great differ- 
ence between this and playing for laughs 
that depend on eye as well as ear. It is 
a not impossible paradox that radio, 
which was one of the factors that helped 
to wound burlesque, may, through tele- 
vision, come to its rescue. 

So there is a good chance that the 
sick, shaky, red-nosed old tramp who is 
burlesque may shake off this spell of the 
megrims as he has shaken off others in 
the past and rise from his sickbed to 
chase a shrieking soubrette in a too- 
tight skirt across the stage and into the 
wings. But the rigid censorship of the 
airways will demand that he control 
his bawdier impulses. In return for tele- 

vision’s shot in the arm, he must prom- 
ise to return to the less smutty, more 
honestly comic habits of his olden, 
golden days. THE END 
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First Labor Day 


ANK Mr. Peter J. McGuire for 
yee up-coming Labor Day holi- 
day. Labor Day was his personal 
invention, although its present 
purpose of getting folks out of town 
for the last time before summer 
ends is a far cry from his reasons 
for a holiday. 

McGuire was general secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
in New York when he rose to his feet at 
a meeting of the Central Labor Union 
on May 8, 1882, and suggested “a gen- 
eral holiday for the laboring classes.” 
His idea was that there were civic, 
religious and military holidays aplenty, 
but nothing set aside for the no-collar 
worker. Or, to put it in his fine 1882 
words: ‘Jt was reserved for this century 

. honor the toilers of the earth and 
pay honor to those who from rude nature 
have delved and carved all the grandeur 
we behold.” He picked September be- 
cause it was a long way from both 
Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July, 
and because he thought it the pleas- 
antest season of the year. 

Needless to say, the Central Labor 
Union gave three long cheers and a tiger 
for Mr. McGuire’s brain child, and on 
Tuesday, September 5, 1882, ‘a clear 
pleasant day, with the breeze blowing,” 
the trade unionists of New York all 
marched up Fifth Avenue to 42nd 
Street. This was followed by a picnic in 
Elm Park, a beer garden at Columbus 
Avenue and 92nd Street, at which each 
union had a portion of the grounds; 
beer vanished by the gallon, and work- 
ers and their families crowded the danc- 
ing platform, listened to speeches and 
enjoyed fireworks. The crowd was big- 
gest in the evening, since most employ- 
ers took a dim view of giving an extra 
day off and the Union had requested 
everyone to go to work unless he had 
permission not to. 
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The following year the workers were 
joined by unions from Brooklyn, Jersey 
City and other towns that had heard of 
the fun. In 1884 the day first was cele- 
brated on the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, and by 1885 the new American 
Federation of Labor took up the idea 
and pushed it. Labor Day became com- 
monplace in many cities and in 1887 
Oregon became the first state to make 
it a legal holiday, although it chose its 
own date—the first Saturday in June. 
By 1900, most of the states had passed 
similar laws, but stuck to September. 
Wyoming was the last, in 1923. 

Left-wing labor has attacked the 
whole idea of Labor Day, off and on 
for years. It prefers May Day and has 
tried to effect a switch from time to 
time. The argument is that Labor Day 
came as a gift from the masters, and is 
actually a celebration of wage slavery 
while the chains are fastened even more 
securely. Not at all, says the A. F. of L. 
The day was “not given, but established 
by organized trade unionists.” 

In any case, Labor Day in the first 
few years stuck pretty closely to the 
simple McGuire formula; it meant a big 
parade and picnic, with plenty of 
speechmaking thrown in. By 1910, 
though, President Gompers of the A. F. 
of L. noted that the parades were van- 
ishing and the day’s significance was 
being lost sight of in “jollification.” 
Again in 1914, the executive council of 
the A. F. of L. asked: “Shall Labor 
Day lose its distinctive character and 
become a mere holiday for general 
meaningless purposes and for the ex- 
ploitation of private profit?” 

But if Peter McGuire’s parade-and- 
picnic combination has vanished, it has 
been replaced with a far. bigger parade 
than he ever imagined—that of auto- 
mobiles. Labor Day week end today, 
according to the American Automobile 
Association, is by far the biggest travel 
period of the year, with some 60,000,- 
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000 people hitting the road in 20,000,- 
000 passenger cars. In New York Cit, 
alone, 600,000 of the city’s 800,000 
cars will be on the out highways, al! 
anxious to get somewhere and all prob- 
ably hours late in getting there. 

And along about five or six o’clock 
at night this coming September 6th, 
when auto horns start to toot and kids 
to screech, this type of jollification is 
going to seem a good deal less fun than 
Labor Day back in 1882, when a man 
simply sat under a shady tree in Elm 
Park and listened to the band music. 


Full Moon 


R. G. EDWARD PENDRAY, former 

Secretary of the American Rocket 
Society and Consultant on Rockets to the 
Guggenheim Foundation, has asked us to 
pass on the word that he already has 
more applications than he knows what 
to do with, and to please slop writing 
him letters asking for space on the first 
rocket to the moon. 
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O-HO-HO and a bottle of soy 

sauce! Piracy is not dead, at 
least in the South China Seas. Far 
from being a simple crime wave, it 
is at once Oriental and up to date. 
It is carried on in a highly efficient 
and considerate fashion, with a 
combination of the philosophies 
and techniques of Captain Kidd, 
Robin Hood, Confucius and Al 
Capone. 

The pirate gangs operate largely be- 
tween Swatow, Hong Kong and Can- 
ton, and are thickest on the Pearl River, 
which connects the last two ports. Their 
favorite technique is to sail out in aux- 
iliary powered, armored junks to meet 
incoming ships, come aboard and grab 
up as many valuables as possible, along 
with any particularly well-heeled pas- 
sengers, who are held for ransom. 
Bandit sampans also mingle with ordi- 
nary lighters in port and help unload 
cargo. Naturally, they keep the cargo. 

The pirate gangs are carefully organ- 
ized; each has its own area and any 
attempt at muscling-in results in 
gang wars. There is a lot of “pro- 
tection,” too, which results in a con- 
stant flow of tribute from small fry up 
to the top. 

The Chinese, to whom the payment 
of tribute to everyone down to the post- 
man is commonplace, do not consider 
the pirates to be outlaws, but rather 
entrepreneurs or free-enterprise capi- 
talists. On their part, the pirates do not 
squeeze anyone, shipowner’ or kid- 
napee, beyond his ability to pay. 
The idea is to make money, but not too 
much. Anyone who gets grabby is 
frowned upon since he is committing the 
cardinal sin of “breaking the other 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
man’s rice bowl” —that is, depriving 
him of a living. The buccaneer who 
commits this fauz pas is liable to simul- 
taneous reprisals from government 
forces and competitors. 

Piracy has been a common Chinese 
profession for centuries, although there 
aren’t as many around now as in the 
old days, when enormous fleets of junks 
operated together, with whole families 
living aboard, including small kids 
wearing bamboo life preservers. A sur- 
prising number of famous Chinese pi- 
rates have been women. Most famous 


Kwantung was mined by pirates and 
just managed to struggle back into Can- 
ton. The owners of the ship were then 
delivered a polite note telling them to 
pay up or expect more minings. In Oc- 
tober, 1947, the Kwei Hai ran into a pi- 
rate-laid Teller mine in the Pearl River. 
This sort of thing began to scare pas- 
sengers, who made hasty plans to do 
their traveling from Hong Kong to 
Canton by railroad, which, in turn, 
brought on a great black market in rail- 
road tickets. The logical final step was 
the arrival of landlubber pirates, who 
told the railroad owners they would 





was the Widow Ching, who had six 
squadrons under her command back 
around 1800. She also had strict rules 
against molesting females on captured 
junks. After the British took over Hong 
Kong in 1842, they spent a lot of time 
battling pirates. They destroyed 57 
junks in 1849 and their biggest prize in 
1857 was ‘the capture of an American 
pirate named Eli Boggs, who was the 
current Chinese Public Enemy No. 1. 
Much later, there were two other fa- 
mous female pirates—the Widow Lo, 
who commanded 60 large junks in 1921, 
and Lai Choi San, whose 1933 band was 
supposed to number about 40,000 men. 
The Widow Lo had the fascinating rep- 
utation of selecting the handsomest 
man on each captured ship as her own 
and bringing him aboard her junk. Next 
morning, Black Widow fashion, she 
would force him to walk the plank. 
Recent piracy, up to 1947, was much 
tamer, consisting of hijacking fishing 
boats and small cargo ships. The big 
shots made most of their money from 
protection—by promising nof to attack 
the shipping lines connecting Hong 
Kong, Swatow and Canton. Since most 
of these ships were engaged in smug- 
gling of contraband anyway, they made 
enough profit to pay off the pirates. 
However, sometime in 1947 the pi- 
rates raised the ante, the shipping peo- 
ple got huffy and refused to pay up, 
and the war was on. Promptly the S. S. 
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blow up the tracks unless they were 
paid protection. Everybody’s rice bowl 
having been smashed by this time, the 
government forces finally stepped in, 
sinking five pirate vessels and routing 
the train bandits in a pitched battle at 
Chasan. They also launched punitive 
land-and-sea expeditions against some 
of the 6000 pirates then on the Pearl 
River. These raids rarely netted more 
than four or five pirates at once, since 
someone usually tipped off the brigands 
beforehand. The few pirates captured 
were almost always “shot while escap- 
ing,” presumably to hush up any em- 
barrassing talk about their erstwhile 
connections with officialdom. 

The most dramatic single high-seas 
heist since the war was the seizure of 
the big Dutch vessel Van Heutsz, which 
was captured between Hong Kong and 
Swatow on December 15, 1947. This 
was pulled off by six fifth-column pi- 
rates who came aboard among the 1800 
passengers. Brandishing pistéls, they 
took over in the afternoon and held 
the ship for almost 24 hours. After a 
good deal of trouble in flagging down 
one of the passing junks to help them 
unload the loot, they left, taking with 
them 2350 Hong Kong dollars, two pairs 
of binoculars, several guns, the chief 
engineer’s record collection and some 
half million bucks’ worth of money and 
jewels from the passengers. They also 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
took along every fedora hat on board 
and six wealthy Chinese merchants, 
whose relatives shortly received iden- 
tical ransom notes demanding $50,000 
for their return. 

Two of these kidnapees were re- 
leased when it was discovered they 
were really not rich enough to scrape up 
any ransom. A third, named Tan Kit- 
cheang, was released when he told his 
captors he was the son of a Singapore 
millionaire-philanthropist named Tan 
Kah-kee. The pirates said they admired 
his father’s good works and would not 
dream of discommoding him with a 
ransom demand. As this goes to press, 
the pirates are still holding the three 
other hostages and have upped the 
ransom on them to $300,000 a head. 


Innocents Abroad 


RAVEL in the Orient is full of 
—— and no mistake. Take the 
case of Mr. Frederick T. Ebersole, 
of San Francisco, the victim of the 
weirdest never-the-twain-shall- 
meet accident we’ve ever heard of. 

As a Navy commander in Tokyo 
after the war, Ebersole struck up an 
acquaintance with a Miss Elizabeth 
Church, whose hobby it was to dabble 
in Shinto customs. Shortly before he 
came home, he and Miss Church at- 
tended a Shinto function which a friend 
told them would be “a beautiful Japa- 
nese going-away ceremony.” They lis- 
tened appreciatively while a priest in 
long white robes ““ mumbled words that 
we could not understand” and flutes 
fluted and gongs bonged. At the con- 
dusion, the priest bowed to Miss 
Church and handed her a small mimeo- 
graphed piece of paper with Japanese 





characters printed on it, which Miss 
Church later folded up and tucked in 
among her post cards and souvenirs. 
Miss Church went home to Seattle and 
Mr. Ebersole went home to his wife and 
three children. 


A few months ago Miss Church 
happened to show the small piece 
of paper to a friend of hers—a linguist, 
whose duty it became to inform her 
that she and Mr. Ebersole were, at 
least in the eyes of the Shinto church, 
man and wife. The scrap of rice paper 
was a marriage license. 

The story has a happy ending. A 
short legal decision, mumbled in Eng- 
lish, put Miss Church back in circula- 
tion. What’s more important: Mrs. 
Ebersole said okay, she understood how 
it was—anything can happen when 
you're in the East. 


Beware 


CNICKERS, FARMERS, farmers’ 
daughters, hired men and small, 
curious boys take warning: never 
trust a bull. Bulls are vicious, pow- 
erful, unreliable—the most dan- 
gerous animals in North America. 


Statistics on the annual number of 
gorings and tramplings are scarce. 
However, the state of Kansas kept tabs 
for 13 years and counted 43 fatalities. 
Conservative figures place the yearly 
toll at several score killed and several 
hundred injured. It’s hard to say just 
what makes a bull lose his head and 
rush around like an express train, toss- 
ing and trampling his erstwhile friends. 
It’s a general sign of bull maturity and 
the slightest psychological quirk or 
change in regular habits can bring on an 
attack. Never mind throwing away 
your old red sweater, either. Bulls are 
color-blind. It’s usually movement that 
irritates them, whether it’s the twitch- 
ing of a toreador’s cloak or the sight of 
a farmer mending a fence. In any case, 
the average mature beef bull weighs 
about 1350 pounds, every ounce of 
which is as unreliable and irritable as a 
half-witted hornet. There are almost 
2,000,000 bulls over a year old in the 
U.S. Many of these were particularly 
dangerous during the war, when there 
was a copper shortage and hence no 
nose rings. These rings, weighing an 
ounce, are clipped on when the bulls are 
nine months old or so. They help show 
the critters who’s boss—something a 
bull should be reminded of constantly. 

A: nose ring saved a life in a three- 
cornered bullfight on the dairy farm of 
Wayne Zartman in Lancaster County, 
Pa. Zartman, who is past 70, was 
attacked by a Holstein, theretofore 
“friendly,” Zartman lay on his back 
and kicked the bull in the nose on every 
rush, but he was tiring rapidly when 
his son, Roy, appeared. Roy snatched 
up the nearest weapon, his father’s 
cane, and belted the bull on the rump 
with it. The bull then gave Roy his full 
attention, chasing him to a tree. He 
knocked him down and cut his cheek 
with a hoof. But Roy, though half 
blinded by blood in his eyes, managed 
to thrust the cane into the ring. He 
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twisted and raised the cane every time 
the bull tried to charge. Finally his 
father got a rope and tied the bull’s 
ring to a branch of the tree. They left 
the bull there overnight. In the morn- 
ing a local butcher converted the 
would-be killer into steaks. 

The three cardinal rules of bull- 
handling, which all long-lived farmers 
know, are: (1) Never leada bull. (2) Never 
pel a ball. (3) Never trust a bull. To 
these you can add one bit of technique 
in handling bulls, which is to keep their 
heads up high when you absolutely 
have to go near them. A bull can’t start 
trouble until he lowers his head. Viola- 





tion of these warnings, especially Rule 
3, leads to most accidents. 

But sometimes even a carefully han- 
dled bull can make trouble. Probably 
no bullfight this side of Madrid has 
been as exciting as the one in which 
Ethel McCauley, 16, of Hagerstown, 
Md., found herself in the role of a pica- 
dor. Ethel, on horseback, was driving 
her father’s herd from pasture when 
the bull turned nasty. He charged the 
horse several times, but the girl man- 
aged to elude the rushes. Finally the 
horse stumbled, the bull struck, and the 
horse fell, pinning Ethel’s leg under the 
saddle. Four farm hands in a near-by 
field heard her cries and rushed over. 
Heaving sticks and stones, they got the 
bull to charge them. Each time the bull 
attacked a man-he ran like crazy while 
the others closed in from the sides and 
offered themselves as new targets. But 
Ethel was still down under the horse. 
Finally, Ethel’s brother, Raymond, 
drove his car into the pasture, blew the 
horn and stepped on the gas. Bull and 
car thundered together; there was a 
crash and the bull toppled over, dead. 

Then, just to prove the rule, there’s 
the astonishing case of Frank Quigley, 
of Wahkiakum County, Wash. Frank 
was out in his pasture watering his reg- 
istered Guernsey bull when he heard a 
discreet cough and looked up into the 
face of an advancing black bear with 
two cubs. The bear made'a lunge, but 
the bull moved quicker and charged 
the intruder. Quigley rushed for a rifle, 
but when he returned the bull had 
chased the bears off into the brush. 
This Wall Street parable, however, 
doesn’t mean a thing. According to bull 
lore, the chances are just as good that 
the bull might have turned to and 
helped the bear demolish Quigley. 

Never trust a bull. THE END 





Staying at home this Fall? ... Make 
the best of it... enjoy music, the mov- 
ies, the conversation of friends, with the 
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Wr Kentucky Dam was completed 

in 1944, nature and man joined 
hands to create mammoth Kentucky 
Lake . . . a fisherman's paradise that 
is attracting America’s anglers by 
eager thousands. Bass, pike, catfish, 
crappie, bream and jack salmon whip 
into action the minute you wet a line, 
good reason why both amateur and 
veteran fishermen are flocking to the 
thrill-a-minute waters of blue Kentucky 
Lake. Plenty of room here, too... 
more than 2,300 miles of shore line. 
You'll find outstanding accommoda- 
tions at Kentucky Lake State Park for 
overhight or by the week or month. 
Write for information. 
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Recipe for best sellers: Take corn, add dough, 
soak in sex and stir up with big book club 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


VER SINCE we began writing our 
Great American Novel too many 
years ago, we've wondered how we 
could guarantee ourselves that it would 
be a best seller. On the extreme off- 
chance that you, too, have been devot- 
ing your spare time to composing death- 
less prose, we recently made a random 
survey attempting to answer the ques- 
tion: ““What makes a best seller?” 
The obvious but not the final reply is 
sales—very large sales. The best-seller 
lists—divided into works of fiction and 
nonfiction—that appear in the weekly 
literary magazines and newspaper sup- 
plements are compiled on the basis of 
sales reports from book stores around 
the country. The list published in Book 
Supplement X may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the list in Book Supplement 
Y, because the editors of X and the edi- 
tors of Y do not always get their reports 
from the same stores. For the most part, 
however, the lists show few discrepan- 
cies and may be accepted as a reason- 
ably accurate index to what books 
Americans are buying (and probably 
reading) in a given week. Let’s look at 
a recent and representative list from 
The New York Times Book Review. 
The 16 novels listed this week in- 
cluded only one work by an English 
writer and no translations whatever. Of 
the 16, eight were historical novels, and 
of these, five dealt with some aspect 
of American history. Two more of the 
16 dealt with America in this century, 
up to but not including the World 
War II. Strictly speaking, those two 
cannot be described as “historical,” 
which in the book trade is synony- 
mous with costume romance. But they 
did look back to an earlier period. 

Of the total 16, only one dealt with 
the war that ended in 1945. Two had 
religious themes. All were concerned, to 
some extent, with love, the majority 
treating it romantically. Nearly all of 


those that did not handle love romanti- 
cally handled it sensationally. The 
majority of the 16 were big books— 
well over 300 pages. One exceeded 
1000 pages. Finally, the book that 
topped the list, and had topped it for 
several weeks before, was the sole Eng- 
lish entrant; Pilgrim’s Inn, by Eliza- 
beth Goudge (Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York, $3). Miss Goudge’s new 
book—she is also the author of angther 
run-away best seller, Green Dolphin 
Stree-—was a choice of the largest of 
the book clubs, the Literary Guild. 

Thusour first, and least arguable, con- 
clusion: if you want to make the best- 
seller list, pray that your book will be 
chosen by one of the bigger clubs. There 
are at least 50, so you have a wide lati- 
tude. Sales through book clubs do not 
figure in reports like the one published 
by The New York Times, but a book 
selected for club distribution invari- 
ably sells handsomely in the stores. 

There are two good reasons why. 
The first is that the clubs advertise their 
choices extensively and thus give their 
selections, whether fiction or nonfic- 
tion, much more publicity than the av- 
erage nonclub book receives. The sec- 
ond is that we Americans insist on keep- 
ing up with the Joneses, even in the 
matter of books. If we know that “ every- 
body” is reading a book, we usually feel 
duty-bound to read it too. Not every- 
body belongs to book clubs, but “ every- 
body” reads their selections. 


Miss Gounce’s latest novel, in view 
of her past success, probably would 
have made the best-seller lists even if 
the Literary Guild had not given her 
its accolade. But without the club’s 
backing her book might not have gone 
to the top of the list. That seems a 
plausible conclusion if only because (1) 
she is English, and this is a year when 
“everybody” is reading Americans; (2) 
her subject is postwar England, and 
this is a year when “everybody” wants 
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to hear about the remoter American 
past; (3) she has written a gentle, yp. 
eventful, Pollyannaish love story, ang 
this is a year when “everybody” seem, 
to want novels with dash, “ power” and 
romance-cum-sex. You see what a book 
club can do? It can make best seller, 
even out of atypical novels like Peay 
Buck’s Peony (The John Day Com. 
pany, New York, $3) and Thorntoy 
Wilder’s The Ides of March (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, $2.75). Both these 
works happen to be historical, but 
otherwise, owing to the maturity of 
their point of view, they do not fit into 
the best-seller pattern. 

The success of the next-to-the-top 
best seller in the week under considera. 
tion is more difficult to explain than 
that of Pilgrim’s Inn. It is the sole war 
novel, and one of the relatively few first 
novels, on the list. In all likelihood, the 
sales of Norman Mailer’s The Naked 
and the Dead (Rinehart & Company, 
New York, $4) must be attributed to 
the reviewers, although a provocative 
title and a slick advertising campaign 
may have helped too. In 1947, prob. 
ably, The Naked and the Dead would 
have been a failure. Last year the re 
viewers praised several war novels, but 
the public apparently was bored with 
the subject. In the care and feeding of 
best sellers, timing is very important. 

Let us concede that the timing of 
Mr. Mailer’s novel was lucky, and 
remember that reviewers, as well as 
book clubs, can make best sellers. But 
their power is distinctly limited, as evi- 
denced by the fact that last year no war 
novel they praised was bought in re- 
markable quantities and that most of the 
16 novels on the list we are considering 
did not win serious critical approval. 

In the case of The Naked and the Dead, 
my guess is that those reviewers who 
called it distinguished in style and im- 
portant in content will live to regret 
their enthusiasm. The Mailer novel is 
unquestionably ambitious. It is also 
turgid, about twice as long as necessary, 
imitative (chiefly of John Dos Passos) 
and distressingly immature. But titil- 
lating —if one is titillated by the shorter 
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Anglo-Saxon words—it unquestionably 
is. It probably will stay a best seller for 
the remainder of the year—quite an 
achievement at a time when very few 
novels seem to have staying capacity. 


THE SALES OF THE OTHER reigning 
best sellers are not difficult to account 
for. In one way or another, they conform 
to the current formula for fiction’s suc- 
cess. That formula appears to be: 

Offer the reader romance (or just 
plain sex), in costume if possible. 

Offer some element of uplift—in 
thehistorical novel, for ample, remind 
the reader that our country is the prod- 
uct of fortitude and courage, and iden- 
tify him (her) with its heroes (heroines), 
real or imaginary. 

Above all, offer esgape; take the 
reader’s mind off the problems that 
beset everyday life. Remember that, 
when they die, all good popular novels 
go to Hollywood. 

Can you, by using this formula, write 
a best-selling novel? Probably not. For 
one thing, numerous as the book clubs 
are, the mathematical ghances of your 
book’s winning acceptance are slight. 
For another, there are so many formula 
novels being produced that your pub- 
lisher probably will be compelled to 
throw yours on the market without 
benefit of widespread advertising and 
publicity. For still another, you may 
well lack the required writing touch. 
Best sellers, by and large, are mediocre 
productions, but they usually are put 
together with remarkable know-how. 
If best-seller writing is-not an art, it is 
nonetheless a highly skilled trade. 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN best-selling 
fiction, with its primary emphasis 
on escape into unreality, and best-selling 
nonfiction is profound. Successful non- 
fiction has for some time been largely 
concerned with (1) personal and (2) 
social problems. One thinks of the 
reader of best-selling fiction as an in- 
dividual who insists on getting away 
from it all; the reader of best-selling 
nonfiction appears almost desperately 
eager to come to grips with contempo- 
rary problems. 

A cynical friend has gone so far as to 
say that, judging by the best sellers on 
the nonfiction list, all America is beset 
by an anxiety neurosis. A malicious 
comment, but not wholly wide of the 
mark. For a long while the late Joshua 
Loth Liebman’s Peace of Mind (Simon 
and Schuster, New York, $2.50) has 
ranked at, or near, the top of the non- 
fiction best sellers. Rabbi Liebman’s 
book is what the publishing trade calls 
a “how to”—that is, a book whose 
purpose is to tell the reader how some- 
thing should be done or how some goal 
can be achieved. In part, Peace of Mind 
is an effort to reconcile psychiatry and 
religion; mainly, it is personal advice, 
direct and deeply sincere, on how to 
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Liberal arts, secretarial, music. All sports—private stable, 
riding rings, pools. Catalog. 


Wm.8B.Gates,Pres., Box D-89, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Accredited college preparation. General course. Exceptional 
work in music. Also post graduate courses. Art, secretarial. 
College town advantages. All sports, riding, skiing, swim- 
ming. Mensendieck system for posture. 70th year. Catalogue. 























course. Big demand from hospitals, goners, 

clinics. We teach all branches of medical labora- 

tory work, including Medical and Deal Ray. 
Asooonst | by Agerioes ee of 


Technologi. 
- meu’ s~- ran Bureau 
Free Catalog— Accredited for “veteran” training 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Dept. G, 431 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Northwest Institute of Medical 


offers thorough, intensive course in 
Technology Clinical Laborator. — ue includ- 
ing Basal Metabolism in 9 months. X- d Electrocar- 
diograph a. Co-ed. Graduates indemand. Catalog. 
Estab. 3440 E. Lake St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


Home Study 


YOUR CHILD CAN BE 
EDUCATED AT HOME ga 


Mothers without teaching experience can give their 
children a_ sound modern education with Calvert 
“*School-at-Home™ courses. Kindergarten_through 9th 
-to-follow instructions. Guidance by 
alvert teachers. All lessons, books provided. Sent by 
mail to any part of the world. Start any time. Catalog. 


CALVERT SCHOOL  203f,"sam 


Baltimore 10, Md. 


Special Schools 
The Woods Schools 


For Eucggtjenal Children * Three Separate Schools 
Girl Little Folks . ys 
Camp with Tutoring 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 
Marydell School 


Is your child improving? Subnormal children require 
medical treatment, training and teaching. Nursery, pre- 
school and older retarded children accepted. Summer con- 
tinuation school. Stone buildings. 30 acre estate. 


T. Frank Devlin, M.D., Langhorne, Pennsylvania 




































Secretarial and Business 
Katharine Gibbs 


pe ee pre secretarial training for high school, private 

hool graduates. Special course for college women. Resi- 
dent facilities. Catalog: Associate 90 borough 
$t., Boston 16; 51 &. Superior St. 11; 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17; 155 Angell 3. Providence 6. 














* There’s Still Time 


to enroll your daughter 
or son in one of these 
fine schools this fall. Or, 
it is not too soon to shop 
around for next year. 


HOLIDAY Advertisers 
will gladly send descriptive 
literature or answer specific 
questions for 


HOLIDAY Readers 

















Mrs.GeorgeWaldoE Box 43-0,Northampton,Mass. 


Saint Mary's Hall 


On the Delaware. sy a School founded 1837. For girls 
8-18. Thorough college ppepasation; music, art and secre- 
tarial subjects. —— Lower § hool. Easily accessible 
by train to New rk and Philadelphia. Catalog. 


FlorenceL. Newbold, Headmistress, Box 0, Burlington, N. J. 








EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational Lar we 
lems—successful eg) ne iy 
and general education. (1) 
discover causes of nanos 2 
devise individualized ees 
overcome difficulties; yen up 
lost time; (4) instill confidence. NOT ERYON 
NEEDS OXFORD, BUT HE WHO NEEDS us NEEDS 
US BADLY. Write E. R. Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
Faculty 12; enrollment 30; 42 years’ experience. 


OXFORD ACADEMY picasntiie n. 5. | 
MILITARY 


STAUNTON icrccny 


Distinguished academic record. Success- 
fully prepares boys for college. Fully ac- 
eredited. Business courses included in 
curriculum. Se military training 
develops post poise, self-reliance, 
ROTC unit. Army’ & highest rating. In- 
tramural athletics. Varsity teams excel. 
Superior health record. Separate Junior 
School. Visitors welcome. Catalogue: 


%* Sup’t., Box Y¥9, Staunton, Virginia 


OHI MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 
Brings out the best in your boy. Large faculty, 
small classes. Lower School for Younger Boys. 
117th year. Certifies to Colleges. High, health- 
ful location. Beautiful athletic field. Gym, 
pool, band, orch., rifle on literary society. 
For catalog write: Col. A. M. Henshaw 
Box D, College Hill, Cincinnati 24, 0. 


Fishburne Military School 


College preparatory school, emphasizing By ex- 
cellence. session. All sports, social ram. In<di- 
vidual guidance. War Department ROT en gov- 
ernment rating. Write for catalog and viewboo 





+ + FF 

















Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Readily accessible 
to New York. Day—nursery to college. Boarding—fifth 
grade to college. Strong college pre: sparatory and general 
courses. Music, art, and dramatics. All sports. Catalogue. 


Marion Reid Marsh, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 





Marjorie Webster Junior College 
In Nation's Capital. ae agg: 2-year liberal arts and 
terminal courses. Phys. ed., kindergarten. Dramatics, 
radio. Music. Consmesciel and fine arts. Secretarial. Indoor 
pool, gymnasium. 12-acre campus. Sports. Catalog. 

Box Y, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D.C. 





Blackstone College 


Junior college, 2 years high school for girls. Guidance 
program. Terminal np courses in liberal arts, 

h, art. hom phys. 
ndoor pool, “> golf. ee atalog. 
John D. Riddick, Pres., Box 125, Blackstone, Va. 


music, §) . Near Rich- 


mond. 





Coeducational 


LYNCHBURG COLLEGE 


Accredited coeducational college of liberal arts and 
sciences in the beautiful Blue Ridge foothills. Pre- 
professional courses (medical, engineering, legal, 
nursing, lab. tech., dental). Secretarial and Commer- 
cial, Business Administration. Fine Arts, Teacher 
Training. Summer session. 

Write for catalog. 


R.B. Montgomery, Ph. D., Pres., Box 109, Lynchburg, Va. 





Col. Morgan H. Hudgins, Box ik Seemarhern: Virginia 
Judson School for Boys 


Arizona ranch school with high scholastic standing, in 
warm, dry climate. Riding, polo, tennis, swimming, ee. 
Balanced schedule of studies and recreation. Boys 6-18 
College accredited. Booklet. J, , Field, Cohassef, Mass.; 
H. L. Wick, Box 1431, Phoenix, Arizona 

Georgia Military Academy 
8 Miles from Atlanta. Mild climate. Winter and Summer 
School. Prep se ry et College—Separate Junior 
School—Senior C.—Aviation. Accredited. Excel- 
lent Athletic F: Scllitbes, Gicawan rates. Write for catalog to 
Col. W. O. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Ga. 


Augusta Military Academy 


Country location in famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Prepares for all universities,.West Point and Annapolis. 
Experienced teachers. Gym, indoor swimming 
pool. All sports. Fully accredited. 84th session. Catalog. 


jonel C. S. Roller, Jr., Box D, Fort Defiance, Va. 
Tennessee Military Institute 


‘Prepares boys for college; over 90% of graduates enter 
college. Also business courses. Understanding teachers 
men onty}. = year. Enrollment limit 200; smell classes. 
rades 8-12. 144 acres. Sports, golf, pool. ROTC 
Col. CR. Endsley, Supt., Box 8, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Miami Country Day and Resident School 
For boys, grades 1 thru 8. Home atmosphere. Small 


classes. Excellent health record. Superviens | outdoor activ- 
ities. Beautiful 10-acre campus. Est. 193 


Prof. L. B. Sommers, 601 N. E. 107 “se Miami 38, Fla. 
Fork Union Military Academy 


Emphasis on character, personality, academic cupetience. 
Accre edited preparation for ae, berm Small classes. 
RO Highest Gov't rating. aa. New gym, all 
sports, bands. wer school: ay A. atalog. 

Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 19, Fork Union, Virginia 





























Shenandoah College & Conservatory 
Conservatory: class and private instruction 

of Music {; iano, organ, voice, violin, etc. B.Mus. 
and B.Mus. Ed” egrees. Also accredited Junior College. 
Business, preprofessional, liberal arts. Open year round. 
Di of Admissi Box H, Dayton, Virginia 


Country Tutoring School 
Year-round congenial environment, coed 10-16; small 
group; experienced individual uidance. Basic studies; Re- 
medial Reading; Exceptional French; Foreign students ac- 
cepted; Spanish spoken. Riding. Skiing. Booklet. 

West Cornwall, Connecticut 











7 . she 

Missouri Military Academy 

and Junior School. 60th year. Fully accredited. R.O.T.C, 

Individualized instruction teaches boy How to Study. 

Complete guidance program prepares him for future. All 

sports. 5 athletic fields. 200-acre campus. Riding. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 1298 Main Street, Mexico, Mo. 


Solebury School 

In Bucks County. Sey 2 preperation that looks ahead to 

professional goals. Boys 12-18. A small friendly school in 

which masters and boys ' work closely together. Strong test- 

ing prog Sports. Near Phila. & N.Y. 
Arthur H. Washburn, Box L, New Hope, Pa. 


Culver Military Academy 

















Riddle Inter-American College 
Coeducational junior college. Liberal arts and pre- -profes- 
sional subjects. B ration, bi-lingual secretar- 
ial, junior executive. A.A. degree. 16-week intensified Span- 
ish and Portuguese language course. Catalog. 

Registrar, Dept. D, 137 Coral Way, Coral Gabies, Florida 


Pine Crest Schools 
Fort Lauderdale; Hillsboro Shores. Two coed schools in 
Florida. Nursery thru high school. Year-round, day and 
resident. Tutoring for winter visitors. Fully accredited. 
Art, music, languages. Sports. Pool. Catalog. 

Box D, 1515 E. Broward Bivd., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 











Frog Hollow 
Boys and girls 4-8. Preschool through 3rd grade under fully 
ualified —- Country home 45 minutes from Phila- 
delphia. Schoolhouse with music, crafts and playrooms; and 
a real theatre. Playgrounds, safe pool, pony. Send for booklet. 
Mrs. William C. Fleming, R. D. 2, Lansdale, Pa. 


The Ark—Southern Pines, N. C. 

boarding school for boys and girls 5~14. 
Foenaiy dey ont atmosphere. Individual care. Widely 
known for for Health- 
ful climate. Riding, . nature study. Limited enrol- 
ment. Catalog D. Mrs. Millicent Hayes, Principal 
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n for leading colleges. High scholastic 
or ‘Guidance. “Develops initiative, courtesy, charac- 

ter. Exceptional facilities. Senior Artillery, Ca }, Infan- 
try ROTC, Band. adership training. Sports. Catalog. 


91 Pershing Ave., Culver, indiana 


St. John’s aged 


College preparato: 





- y: he vor School. Sueh clenae, 
supervised study. ym, ilitary training sports 
for all. 45 minutes to rm, Rook York City. Moderate rate. 
106th year. Non-sectarian. —— for catalogue. 

, N.Y. 


William A. R 
Fay School for eae Boys 


Distingyiched since 1866 as a leading pre-preparatory 

Three generations of alumni. Excellent academic, 

home, ‘and peoreaionss facilities. Grades I-VIII. Emphasis 
self-government. Ca’ 


Hortison L. Reinke, dm. Box 150, Southborough, Mass, 
St. John’s Military Academy 


Accredited college preparation in Nu isconsin’s land o’ lakes, 
within easy yo > distance of C ‘0. Grades 8-12. Bal- 
anced program. Excellent faculty, iding, golf, sailing. 
Winter sports. Flying. Summer session. 64th year. Catalog. 

789 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Arizona Desert School 

y+ nd accredited college preparatory school at Tucson, 
rizona. Grades 6-12. Dry, bracing air; stimulating altitude. 

fone ranch life with extensive riding. Interscholastic 

polo, tennis, baseball, etc. Est. 1927. For catalogue write: 

Geo. D. Judson, Rm. 500, One Park Avenue, ork 
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| Wheel-Away Trunk will give you 
! \ “clothes comfort” all through college 


‘ 


Yes, a trunk on wheels to take your wardrobe 
=== back to school! Since 1897, Indestructo has 








ag een recognized for rugged construction and 
| | ingenious packing features. Here x% 

; nN Ties | you have specially treated 5-ply Pf 
eter. ea covered with strong durable : 


pyroxylin coated duck fabric; double 


brass plated steel hardware and Yale locks; no 


| » 


clumsy draw bolts; and best of all, a set of free- | 

wheeling roller casters that let you move the t | 
trunk at the touch of a finger. Your Indestructo 

“college trunk” will give you a lifetime of travel pleasure. See 
it today at better stores everywhere. You can also get a 


complete set, of Indestructo Luggage 







to match your trunk. 


WRITE FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 









achieve spiritual tranquillity. Intellec- 
tuals may dismiss Peace of Mind as 
naive, but the general reader has found 
it a valuable popularization of psychia- 
try and the tenets of religious liberalism. 
The book that is inevitably supplant- 
ing Peace of Mind at the head of the 
best-seller list— Dale Carnegie’s How to 
Stop Worrying and Start Living (Simon 
and Schuster, New York, $2.95)—is 
woven of the same cloth. It is a secular 
approach to the attainment of mental 
peace. Less eloquent than the Liebman 
volume, How to Stop Worrying is more 
“practical” ; there is even a full page of 
instructions on how to “get the most 
out of this book,” including an injunc- 
tion to “underscore each important 
idea.”” Since Mr. Carnegie is a mas- 
ter of his trade, How to Stop Worry- 
ing is likely to become the most heavily 
underscored book of the decade. The 
author’s How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People is estimated to have sold 
well over 3,000,000 copies. Mr. Carnegie 
knows how to write a best seller. 


THE BOOKS THAT DEAL with social as 
opposed to personal problems are 
largely the work of men prominent in 
American political life. James A. Far- 
ley, Henry L. Stimson and Cordell Hull 
are not professional writers, but the 
reading public assumes, not without 
reason, that their experience in affairs 
qualifies them to write guides that may 
help lead us out of current chaos. To 
the group of these articulate public 
servants one must now add Winston 
Churchill, whose The Gathering Storm 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
$6) is obviously destined to be one of 
the very best sellers of 1948. 

The success of Arnold Toynbee’s 
Civilization on Trial (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, $3.50) is more 
surprising than the success of, say, Jim 
Farley’s Story. A year ago, it is doubtful 
that one American in 100,000 had heard 
of the Oxford don who latterly has be- 
come the most popular of popular his- 
torians. Even today it is doubtful that 
many Americans have really read Civi- 
lization on Trial or the earlier A Study 
of History. They are, by best-seller 
standards, difficult books to read. 
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But Toynbee’s books are bought and 
dipped into because they seek to throw 
light not only on the past of the humay 
race but on its chances of staying op 
earth in the future. To an anxious ng. 
tion, the writings of this philosopher of 
history—specifically, a Christian philos. 
opher—seem rocklike in a time of 
storm. His views are comforting and 
reassuring to a perplexed people. [p 
the main he gives old answers to new 
questions, but he gives them with serep. 
ity and self-confidence. He can even 
write about Soviet Russia without 
becoming excited or peevish, 

Sex, as a social problem, has been 
represented on the best-seller list for 
many months now by Sezual Behavior 
in the Human Male, by Alfred C. Kin. 
sey, Wardell B. Pomeroy and Clyde E. 
Martin (W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, $6.50). My guess is that 
“the Kinsey book”’ has been even less 
carefully read than Civilization on 
Trial. Its statistics are startling, but 
like all statistics they must be read with 
concentration. While there are a num- 
ber of easy-to-follow generalizations, 
there are no palpitant case histories, 
Attribute the fame of the Kinsey 
book to the recognized American pre- 
occupation with sex and to the national 
state of anxiety. But regard it, as a best 
seller, as a freak. In our time the ordi- 
nary nonfiction best seller is some sort 
of popularization. Whatever else it is, 
the Kinsey book is not that. 

Best sellers, whether fiction or non- 
fiction, may be thought of as accurately 
reflecting both the popular taste and 
the common needs. It is easy to sneer 
at the majority of them as superficial 
works; it is impossible to ignore them 
as a gauge of national culture. If they 
represent any danger at all, it is simply 
that so much attention is focused on 
them that other worthier but less publi- 
cized books get overlooked. But even 
if the publication of best-seller lists, 
and of lavish best-seller advertising, 
were banned by law, the chances are 
that the popular taste would alter very 
little. On the whole, judging by the best 
sellers of 20, 30 and 40 years ago, the 
popular taste is steadily, and happily, 
on the rise. 


THE END 
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) new What a break for Mom and Pop and baby to visit the 
seren- “old country” via TWA! The 3000-mile trip across the sea 
ove by surface transportation would have meant days of can- 
opening, formula-making, bottle-sterilizing and diaper- 
washing. But by TWA it's a different story. For here they 
are in Ireland, only a few hours and a few bottles after 
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sty. travelers. For baby, your TWA hostess will PORTUGAL 
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True measure of distance is time, and by TWA’s 
timetable yardstick, the world is small indeed. Five 


od) th ti fon | ti | miles is but a minute by Skyliner. Paris is less than 
ust 6 ( et wor (ave a day away from New York. Even a trip to faraway 
India is only a few days. The same fast Skyliners 


cut the time to key cities here at home on TWA’s 
coast-to-coast routes. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S. A.- EUROPE ->-AFRICA-ASIA 






Where in the world do you want to go? 
Whether it’s a week in our great South- 
west, or a month in the Meditérranean, 
your travel agent will gladly help you 


P.S. TWA travel costs less than you think...and 
you can spend more time there when you go by air! 








ny your trip via TWA. So see him for All TWA flights carry Air Mail, International 
ull facts on TWA flights in the United Air Parcel Post and Cargo! 

States and overseas. Or call your nearest 

TWA office. 
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Stegner has a soft spot for rough times in Utah 


‘°F CAME INTO UTAH as one of a family 
I of tourists 28 years ago,” says 
Wallace Stegner (Utah, page 34). “We 
were looking for some New Jerusalem 
or Salt Lick or somewhere where good 
living was possible. Since then I’ve 
driven over every road that would bear 
an automobile and a good many that 
wouldn't; and I’ve covered the Plateau 
country by horse and boat too.” 

Mr. Stegner feels he has been abused 
by Utah more than his share, “but I’ve 
had enough fun to square the account. 
I remember a trailer trip across Utah 
deserts when the hitch broke down 19 
times in three days, and a boat trip 
down the San Juan and Colorado when 
they threw me in the quicksand to make 
copy for a documentary film, then al- 
most tore my legs off yanking me out 
again. Or the time we packed in to the 


Grandaddy Lakes country and every-, 


body got zinc poisoning from a galva- 
nized pail used to cook some bean-hole 
beans. But it is still pleasanter to return 
to Utah than to any other place I know.” 

Mr. Stegner went to high school and 
college in Salt Lake City, after a migra- 
tory childhood which took him from his 
native Iowa to a frontier Saskatchewan 
town. At the Canadian outpost he lived 
with a collection of bad men and drift- 
ers, cockneys and Texas cowboys, and 
learned to swim, shoot and trap a musk- 
rat. “It gave me a permanent distaste 
for cities and city ways,” he admits, 
“made me a bad ‘joiner’ and a worse 
‘belonger.’ The only city I ever liked 
was Salt Lake—and that’s pretty small.” 

He took his Master’s and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the University of Iowa, later 
taught at the University of Utah, now is 
professor of creative writing at Stanford 
University, California. His first novel, 


‘a as 2: 


Remembering Laughter, won the Little, 
Brown prize. He has two books about 
Utah coming up—one a biography of 





Stegner looks healthy despite pa 








¢ 
& 


rboiling, poison and quicksand. 


John Wesley Powell, the other a novel 
based on the life of Joe Hill, [WW song 
writer executed at Salt Lake in 1915, 











Husbands hate Taylor 


AMUEL Ww. TAYLOR (In Our Lovely 

Deseret, page 52) describes himself 
as “the most hated man in Redwood 
City, California. It’s because I tighten 
doorknobs, glue loose chairs, fix cup- 
board hinges and otherwise betray all 
normal husbands. Wives say, ‘Look what 
Sam did. Why can’t you?’ So my only 
friends are bachelors, divorced men and 
guys who have been married 10 years 
or more—long enough to pay no atten- 
tion to what their wives say.” 

The obsession to fix things is “the Tay- 
lor Curse,” he adds. “I'm helpless in its 
clutches. Instead of a silver spoon in the 
mouth, Taylors are born with a hammer 
in hand. All Taylors make things, and 
a Taylor child of 10 who cannot caulk a 
waste joint, install a switch or plaster a 
wall is a very backward child indeed. 
Once my mother was painting her porch 
under the critical eye of a six-year-old 
grandson. ‘Grandma,’ said he, ‘you are 
making the same mistakes I did when I 
was beginning.’” 

Mr. Taylor’s latest book is Heaven 
Knows Why, a novel set in a rural 
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Mormon community. A chiller-diller is 
scheduled for publication this fall. 


Dobie gets the slip 


ee ILE I WAS COVERING the Forest 
Hills tournament, I heard that 
Houipay’s editor, Ted Patrick, was com- 
ing over to see the matches,” says R. 
Magruder Dobie (Forest Hills, page 66). 
“T wanted to meet him and let him know 
I was on the job. Problem was to find 
him in a crowd of nearly 12,000. From 
previous experience with editors, I first 
looked in the bar. No luck. Then I tried 
the press box, marquee, referees’ stands 
and even the regular stadium seats. No 
results, Next day I found out my mis- 
take. I'd neglected the one place where 
I'd surely have found him—on the 
courts playing tennis instead of watch- 
ing it.” 
Mr. ‘Dobie is ‘not too proud of his 
own tennis—“I played No. 8 on the 
eight-man University of Virginia fresh- 





man team.” But at least he has played 
plenty of places, including the Basque 
country. of Southern France before the 
war, and New Caledonia, New Hebrides 
and Tahiti during naval duty. 

To “get away from the high cost of 
living,” free-lancer Dobie moved wife (see 
photo below) and baby to Boyds, Md. 
(pop. 194). ‘‘ Baby-sitters here are slightly 
cheaper,” he reports, “but if I ever re- 
tire, it will be to a furnished, heated 
apartment in Manhattan. There’s an 
enormous amount of work required to 
live in the country—I have at least half 
an hour of chores in the morning, another 
half hour in the evening.” 


Yates is a doubting Sue 


USAN YATES, HOLIDAY’s associate art 
S editor, admits she took full advan- 
tage of “ artistic license” in her first illus- 
tration on page 52 for In Our Lovely 
Deseret. ‘“I’m not an especially literal- 
minded person,” she says, “but I did 
raise my eyebrows and wouldn’t blame 
readers for doing the same when they 
see that happy and placid scene with 
six wives, 36 children and one husband: 
Actually, the whole Taylor family never 
did get together in one group—and I 
think it was just as well.” She bases her 
doubts on her own experience in coping 
with one vigorous eight-year-old son, 


Giles, and an extremely dynamic hus-. 


band, Hotipay’s art editor, James Yates. 
“No woman could possibly keep calm in 
the face of 35 more children and five 
co-wives,” Mrs. Yates insists. 

She was born in Ambler, Pa., studied 
art at the Philadelphia Museum School 
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of Industrial Art, did free-lance art work 
in New York, then came back to Phil- 
adelphia to teach at her old school. She 





joined Houipay in its infancy as staff 
artist, now helps plan art policy and is 
Houipay’s art buyer. 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to right 
and top to bottom. 

Picture Position—T-Top; M-Middle; B-Bottom; 
L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 


4—Scott d’Arazien 

6— Marie Hansen 

8—Bradley Smith (TR) 

11, 12 & 15—Rosa Harvan 
32—Ben Rose (MR) 
46—Thomas Peters Lake (M) 
37—Ray Atkeson (B) 
38— William C. Eymann (FPG) 
39—Josef Muench (T); Eymann (B) 
41—Lake (TR); Joern Gerdts (BR) 
7 Darby (Graphic House); Dick Hanley 


67— Darby 
68— Darby (T) (BR); Leo Choplin (Graphic House) 
(BL) 


69— Darby; Choplin 

70— Darby 

72—Keystone Pictures; Acme 

73—Wide World; Henri Cartier-Bresson (Mag- 


num); Acme 
75—Keystone Pictures 
77 & 78—Cartier-Bresson 
130 & 131—Darby 
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Recognized the world over for his matchless bird prints, Audubon , the American artist, truly produced American Originals which meant something better. 








An American Original means something better. 
And Seagram’s Original process makes this gin 
neturaly golden, naturally smoother, naturally dry-est. 
You'll see } the difference and taste © the difference. 
* Yes, Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin is a 
Better Gin. Ask anyone who’s tasted it! 
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f of pre-war years 
Hacicil Beille DRY 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. 
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The Beehive State takes its nickname from its Mormon past, its scenery from anywhere you may name. Variety of terrain, from 
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‘desert to mountain, has marked it from earliest records. The city of Tropic has for backdrop the pale height of Escalante Mountain. 


Brigham Young and 
his followers planned and 


planted well, founded 


the basis for modern Utah 


by WALLACE STEGNER 


NYONE who knows Utah can tell by a kind 
A of sixth sense when he crosses into it from 
Colorado, Arizona, Wyoming, Idaho or Ne- 
vada. These states bound it along arbitrary 
lines, without natural barriers, but there are 
signs to tell the traveler he has reached Zion: 
The towns don’t straggle any more, but have a 
kind of uncrowded compactness. They are 
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greener than the usual Western town, and are 
likely to have fewer eyesores. There will prob- 
ably be a lot of Lombardy poplars planted in 
lines, and there will be a neat and efficient 
pattern to the irrigation ditches. The or- 
dinary hard-edged Western drawl will pick up 
a hint of New England twang. ‘‘“To”’ will be- 
come the usual substitute for “at,”” and, ac- 
cording to a myth practically a century old, 
the girls will suddenly become much prettier. 
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The difference between Utah and its border. 
ing states is not topographical. Utah has every 
kind of topography from alpine peaks to salt 
deserts, from alluvial valleys to barren pla- 
teaus. Its altitude ranges from 2000 to nearly 
14,000 feet, its climate is everything from sub- 
arctic to semitropical. It is uniform only in 
two things: all of its arable land lies within the 
region of little rain, and all of it was first settled 
by Mormons. 

The first fact gives the state a character that 
allies it with the arid West in general; the sec- 
ond gives it a quality all its own, a flavor au- 
thentic and unique. 


Brigham Young’s Blueprint ' In 


It has been remarked often that Utah is the - —oes 
only place in the world where a Jew is a Gen- ome 
tile: any non-Mormon is a Gentile. In no other 
state is a single church so dominant. Utah is 
the only Western state which was colonized by 

J . : group action, and the only state in the Union 
Trout, native, brook, German brown and rainbow, are the game fish of Utah in streams like this one. settled according to so thorough master plan. 
Other Western states “ just growed.” Utah was 
built to a blueprint. Like New England, it was 
settled by a people in flight from religious per- 
secution, and in many ways it is a kind of New 
England in the West. 

It is big, a third again as large as all of New ; 
England, and if Brigham Young had realized asta 
his plan for an empire reaching from Rockies to pS 
Sierras and from Oregon to Mexico it would be Gree 
a great deal bigger. But the Mormons had an ond 
institution, polygamy, that many Americans qoak 
loathed worse than they loathed slavery. The 
two institutions were often attacked together 
as ‘twin relics of barbarism,” and there was 
even a comic-opera civil war between Utah and 
the United States in 1857-58. Gen. Albert 
Sidney Johnston invaded Zion, and Mormon 
guerrillas ran off his stock and burned his 
wagons while the main body of the Saints pre- 
pared toevacuate Salt Lake City and burn it to 
the ground. Sane leaders won an armistice, but 
that war forced Brigham to pull in his outposts 
and content himself with a smaller territory. 

Riding ranks high on the recreation roster. Pack trips through the mountains are led by guides, Between 1847 and his death in 1877, Brig- 
ham planted over 350 towns. He called for vol- 
unteers, and when he couldn’t get volunteers 
he resorted to the draft. He told them what 
supplies to take, organized them, gave them 
leaders, a historian and a fiddler, and sent 
them out. “Give me ten years,” he said in 1847, 
“and I shall ask no odds of the United States.” 
As a colonizer he has had no equal in American 
history, and what he planted is still there. 

Mormon towns and villages are not colorful, 
but they are unmistakable, and they are much 
alike. Every settlement was modeled on the 
Plat for the City of Zion which Joseph Smith 
had given his people by revelation from Ohio. 

It called for a mile-square city divided into 
ten-acre blocks which were usually subdivided 
into half-acre lots. 

Streets were normally eight rods wide; it took 
a stout-armed Mormon kid to throw a rock 
across one. Houses, whether made of logs or 
boards or brick or stone, were likely to be solid 
and square and set back an even twenty-five 
feet from the street. Farms, with their barns 

Like most Western states, Utah has rodeos. Annual show at Vernal raises money for local hospital. and sheds, were outside the village. 


irriga 
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Time and local conditions have altered that 
plan some, but enough of it survives to give 
any Mormon ‘town an orderly and solid and 
sober look. Other effects remain too. Mor- 
mons have traditionally been careful husband- 
men. More than one woman converted in Eng- 
land or Scandinavia in the early days carried 
seeds and cuttings all the way across the At- 
lantic and the plains to plant them at last in 
some baking adobe dooryard and water them 
into flower. One of the greatest prides of the 
Mormon people is the way they have made 
their desert blossom; any Mormon town is a 
green town. | 

In 1947, during the Utah centennial, 1200 
committees in 150 towns and cities pledged 
themselves to plant and beautify, not merely 
for the centennial year but in perpetuity. Any- 
where else, their enthusiasm would probably 
wither in time; in Utah it is likely to persist. 


The Desert That Blossomed 


The grassy welts of irrigation ditches are a 
part of most Utah towns. Mormons were the 
first Anglo-Saxon irrigators on the continent 
(the Southwest Indians and the Spanish had 
beaten them to it). Mormons have been good 
irrigators because irrigation is a group opera- 
tion, and they work well in groups. The first 
act of the 1847 pioneers when they reached 
Great Salt Lake Valley was to pray; their sec- 
ond was to divert the waters of City Creek, 
soak a few acres, and get some potatoes into 
the ground. Since then the history of whole 
towns could be summarized in the history of 
the ditch and the ward house. 

The one is the key to productivity and 
plenty, the other the core of the religious and 
social group. Every neighborhood in Zion has 

’ “jts ward house. Large towns have many, small 
towns only one, or perhaps only a rudimentary 
one called a “ branch.”’ In the whole state there 
are 531 wards. In the small towns the ward is 
quite literally the center of the community. It 
is church, YMCA, dance hall, movie house, 
gymnasium and general meeting place for all Mabon * 
the carefully organized youth and adult groups 
in Zion. 

There are children of other denominations 
who attend Mormon Sunday School, and 
plenty of non-Mormon boys (I was one myself) 
who belong to Mormon Boy Scout troops. Our 
parents just couldn’t keep us away; the show 
was too good. 

All the youth groups of the Church—Boy 
Scouts, Beehive Girls, Explorers, Junior Girls, 
M-Men, Gleaner Girls and so on up a regular 
age ladder—are administered through a kind 
of organizational holding company called the 
Mutual Improvement Association. Through 
these activities, every Mormon from the age 
of twelve upward is an official of sorts in 
the Church. . 

In the vast hive which is Utah (the state seal 
is a beehive, and the name “ Deseret” which 
the Mormons first gave their empire signified 
honeybee”), the wards are the cells. The 
leader of a ward, charged with the temporal 
well-being of his flock, is the bishop, who serves 


The plushier side of a vacation is taken care of by resorts like Patio Springs in Ogden Canyon. 


These picnickers in Big Cottonwood Canyon continue,a Utah tradition popular since pioneer days. 
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Photographs by Hal Rumel Skiing, relatively new to Utah scene, booms. Alta, near Salt Lake City, is most elaborate resort. 
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Twinbow (also called Jug Handles) is one of the prizes of Arches National Monument. Wind carved formation in sandstone. 


Picture-post-card-style natural wonders abound: in the state 


without salary and conducts his church duties 
in his spare time. Above the bishops are the 
larger circles of the hierarchy, the Stake Presi- 
dents, the Seventies, the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles, the First Presidency composed of the 
three ranking Apostles, and finally the top 
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Apostle, Pres. George Albert Smith.. Welded 
first by persecution and suffering, the Church 
has continued to grow and thrive, partly be- 
cause of its intricate and effective organization. 

From the wards, paying most of their own 
expenses, go the young men and women who 
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sérve as missionaries to foreign countries. In 
1947, 2000 went. A normal year’s crop is about 
1500. Smce the founding of the Church in 1830, 
35,000 missionaries have proselytized the Gen- 
tiles. ‘There are forty-four missions throughout 
the world, some of them recently re-estab- 





lished in devastated Europe, where the Church 
claims 30,000 members. About 75 per cent of 


the 4000 missionaries now in the field are vet- 


r at - ’ 
“oi oe AB One oe 
erans, spending their wartime savings in the " i 


service of the faith. Nearly a fifth of them are 
young women, though the Church has never 
been enthusiastic about lady missionaries. Re- 
cently it raised the minimum age for girls to 
twenty-three, to give them time to marry and 
forget their missionary zeal. The age for men 
is twenty, or in special cases nineteen. 
Boys and girls who receive their “Call” set- 
tle their affairs and are given a benefit farewell 
dance by their home ward. Then they repair to 
the Mission Home in Salt Lake City for an in- 
tensive two-week briefing. Part of their time 
is spent on the Bible, the Book of Mormon, 
and the Doctrine and Covenants, the three 
principal scriptures; but with typical Mormon 
practicality the Mission Home these days gives 
a course in buying, preparing, and conserving | Monument Valley stretches south into Arizona. Its red sandstone monoliths sometimes rise more than 
food, and one in the care and packing of clothes. ‘ 1000 feet and boast names like Fingers, Bear, Pop’s Mesa, Three Sisters, Big Chief and the Totem Pole. 
It is expected that even in Europe missionaries 
will subsist on what they can take along and bes 
what their parents can send them. The Church 
pays their fare back home. 
Most of the observances of the Church re- 
volve around the family, whose importance in 
Mormonism can hardly be overestimated. Un- 
converted and unbaptized ancestors can be : 
helped to a higher status in Heaven through « 
proxy baptism, and the Church maintains an 
elaborate Genealogical Office to fill in family 
trees. Women and children do the bulk of the 
Temple work, which includes baptisms for the 
dead; and most families keep genealogical 
books on themselves. 
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Mormon Families 


Considering the size of the usual Mormon 
family, those books are no small chore. Polyg- 
amy has had little to do with it, for polygamy 
was practiced only by a few wealthy and influ- 
ential leaders in each community, and was of- ; ; 
ficially abandoned in 1890. The family has re- Poplars near the sheep-raising center of Mount Pleasant are an indication of original Mormon influ- 
mained large because Utah is primarily arural ence. Irrigating the bare and treeless terrain, these early settlers turned it green with their plantings. 
state, and partly because a man gains glory in 
the afterlife in proportion to the number of his Near sunset at Cedar Breaks National Monument. This park, in the southwest corner of the state, is 
descendants. Faithful obedience to the com- a deeply cut circle of erosion, with multicolored walls rising sharply from its half-mile-deep center. 
mand to be fruitful and multiply has given 
Utah a birth rate that is consistently near the 
highest among all the states. Elsewhere it is a 
proud great-grandfather who can count fifty 
descendants. At a Mormon family reunion the 
patriarch is likely to be able to count several 
hundred of his direct line about him. The Wood- 
bury family of St. George has a dramatic set of 
family statistics to illustrate the effect of the é . 
Church on the family line. One William Wood- 
bury left the Church in 1847, and his descend- 5 
ants, living and dead, now total only thirteen. 
His ‘brother Orin stuck to.the Church; his liv- 
ing descendants now number over 500. 
Women have been and often are still depend- 
ent. Though they got the vote in Utah earlier 
than they didin many places, they got it partly 
because the Church wanted to outvote the Gen- af 
tiles. The Mormon woman’s place is in the 
home, though she is getting out of it more than 
she used to. David O. McKay, one of the three 
ranking Apostles and himself a man famously 








This part of Bryce National Park is called Fairyland, but its awesome, rugged beauty gives the lie to that tinselly, unreal title. Time, wind 


well-married, tells a story about the funeral of 
a woman who had served her husband faith- 
fully for thirty years. Men and women rose and 
bore their testimony to the dead woman’s kind- 
ness, patience, piety, good temper, good cook- 
ing and services to the Relief Society. The hus- 
band sat overcome with grief. After the serv- 
ices a friend commented that he had never 
heard a finer funeral tribute. “ Yes,” the hus- 
band said. “She was a fine woman. Three or 
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four times during her life I was on the point of 
telling her so.” 

Popular superstition for along time endowed 
Mormons with horns, as popular fashion en- 
dowed them with beards. You will see no horns 
in Utah now, and few beards. Descended from 
Vermonters, upstate New Yorkers, English- 
men, Germans and Scandinavians, Mormons 
look like Vermonters, upstate New Yorkers, 
Englishmen, Germans or Scandinavians. 
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From earliest times there has been a tradi- 
tion, begun by travelers and gladly acceded to 
by natives, that Mormon girls were extraor- 
dinarily pretty. The world traveler, Capt. Rich- 
ard Burton, thought the climate, which he com- 
pared to that of the Vale of Kashmir, was re- 
sponsible. Others guessed polygamy must have 
something to do with it. Still others blamed the 
habit of eating carrots, locally known as ‘‘ San- 
pete apples” from the valley where they grow. 














and rain have cut the tinted rock into shapes sometimes terrifying, sometimes delicate. 


No one has ever settled satisfactorily whether 
or not Utah girls are prettier than girls else- 
where. Most Utahans are as tired of being 
quizzed on that subject as modern young Mor- 


mons are of being kidded about their “ gar- 
ments,”’ the holy underwear of the faith. 

The sobriety, thrift and neighborliness of 
the old days have survived longer in Utah than 
in some places. It is an absolute fact, which 
can be tested again and again, that the gas- 


station attendants, waitresses, motel operators 
and clerks whom a tourist meets in Utah are 
likely to serve him as if they had a concern for 
his welfare as well as for his dollars. I have 
been broken down or stuck many times on back 
roads in Southern Utah, and have been pushed, 
pulled, worked over and repaired by passing 
Mormons, but I never yet succeeded in paying 
a dime for any of that help. “We live in this 
country,” they will tell you. ‘When you live 
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Gentler, less startling scenery also prevails in 
Utah. This Henry Mountains scene is a fair sample. 
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There are cool forest paths, too, shaded by oaks. 


around here, you never know when you're go- 
ing to need a hand yourself.” 

This neighborliness, which reminds one of 
the same quality in rural New England, is in 
part a religious matter. Your neighbors are 
normally your fellow Saints, whom you call 
“ Brother” and “‘Sister,”’ and in small villages 
perhaps your relatives as well. Neighborliness 
and charity go hand in hand,.as can be demon- 
strated by the Church’s Welfare Plan, which 
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Open copper mining at Bingham carves a set of steps into the countryside. This, the largest open cop- 
per pit in the world, is owned by interests outside Utah; as a whole, mining is of non-Mormon origin. 


The University of Utah operates its own purely experimental mine. There is no ore in the mine and its 
value is as a laboratory for experiments in mine ventilation, mine surveying, timbering and support. 
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Utah’s Agricultural Past 
Meets an Industrial Present 


was established in 1933 and which after fifteen 
years is something of a monument to the pecu- 
liar virtues, as well as to the industry and good 
will, of the Mormon people. 

It is a typically Mormon institution. It pays 
no wages, but only goods, to those who come 
to it for employment and aid. The goods them- 
selves are produced by those who need aid, as 
well as by volunteer workers from the wards, 
At Welfare Square in Salt Lake City every- 
thing, even to the buildings themselves, is a 
product of volunteer and co-operative labor, 
There are enormous stocks of canned goods 
from the Welfare cannery.— vegetables, fruits, 
evaporated milk, everything. There is meat 
from Welfare farms, and butter, cheese, and 
milk from Welfare dairies. The sewing room 
produces overalls and dresses by the gross, and 
there is the beginning of a shoemaking wing. 
They bottle mineral oil, and own captive coal 
mines and a fleet of trucks to haul the coal from 
Emery County to the Bishops’ storehouses 
from which it is distributed. They have a grain 
elevator, erected in record time by a three- 
shift crew of volunteers, which keeps a con- 
stant backlog of a quarter of a million bushels 
of grain grown on Welfare farms. They mill 
their own flour and cereals. Each Stake (a 
regional collection of wards) has its own volun- 
teer project in behalf of the Welfare Plan which 
feeds produce into the warehouses. When the 
Welfare Plan finds itself with a surplus, as it 
inevitably does in these relatively flush times, 
it packs it up to help members of the Church 
abroad. By the end of 1947, eighty carloads of 
food and clothing had gone out from Welfare 
Square to be distributed through the foreign 
missions, especially in Holland and Germany. 


Empire of the Saints 


It is doubtful that any such organized, con- 
sistent, and effective co-operative effort could 
have been made anywhere else ih the United 
States. This is the kind of business at which 
Mormons shine, and have always shone. One 
Church official estimates that from 15 to 20 
per cent of every good Saint’s income goes to 
tithing, missionary fund donations, fast offer- 
ings, or other Church causes, and that in addi- 
tion a large part of his spare time is devoted to 
free Church work. 

With nearly a million such members, it is 
little wonder that the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saintsisa highly solvent institution. 
What its actual wealth isis a closely held secret, 
but in its hundred years in Utah it has become 
an economic force of the greatest importance. 
It owns the Utah and Temple Square Hotels 
in Salt Lake City; the Zion Savings and Trust 
and the Utah State National Bank; Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Institution (Z.C.M.I.), 
the biggest- Utah department store; KSL, the 
biggest Salt Lake radio station; the Deseret 
News, which as the Church’s official organ cir- 
culates throughout the Mormon country. It 
owns the Beneficial Life Insurance Company 
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and the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company with its 
seven refineries. Through Pres. George Albert 
Smith, a mild and frail-looking patriarch whose 
grandfather was Joseph Smith’s cousin and 
whose son is Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard, it holds directorships in 
numerous non-Mormon corporations, includ- 
ing the Union Pacific Railroad. Its real-estate 
holdings, both in Salt Lake City and through- 
out the state, are enormous. The old Gentile 
gibe that the Church has progressed from the 
Golden Plates to the Utah-Idaho Sugar Com- 
pany, and the doggerel rhyme about the statue 
of Brigham Young “with his back to the 
Temple and his hand to the bank,” probably 
are unfair to the Church’s good faith, but they 
are certainly sound in their appreciation of the 
Church’s business shrewdness. 


The Church and the State 


Any inquiry into who runs the state of Utah 
must arrive at the Church, Its ecclesiastical 
authority is absolute and its economic power 
formidable. Unconsciously and indirectly, it 
has influence through its members in high posi- 
tions. Gov. Herbert Maw, the presidents of all 
three of the universities in the state, national 
figures like Marriner Eccles, former Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and a great 
many of the important figures in state affairs 
are Mormons. Oilman Henry D. Moyle, banker 
Orval Adams, businessmen Douglas Scalley of 
Utah-Idaho Sugar and Harold Bennett of the 
Z. C. M. I., are Mormons of considerable in- 
fluence. There are non-Mormons of promi- 
nence: John M. Wallace of the Walker Bank, 
Walther Methesius of Geneva Steel, John 
Fitzpatrick of the Tribune and Telegram, but 
real clashes of interest are rare these days. 
Even the Tribune and Telegram, for years the 
voice of the Gentile and largely Catholic oppo- 
sition, have in recent years co-operated ami- 
cably with the Church. 

More than a half century ago, when the 
Church and its people were still Democrats be~ 
cause’ Joseph Smith had aspired to run for 
President of the United States on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, Church leaders recognized that 
increased prosperity was forcing a change of 
heart upon them, and went around asking peo- 
ple to volunteer as Republicans in the next elec- 
tion. The Church has been consistently Repub- 
lican in its attitudes ever since, but it has re- 
frained from coming out officially for or against 
candidates, and there are still plenty of Mor- 
mons who are not Republicans at the polls. 
Politics in Utah does not split on the Mormon- 
Gentile basis except in specific local issues. 

Splits and irritations ate more likely on is- 
sues that seem trivial to outsiders. One of the 
most enduring elements of Mormonism as a 
way of life is the Word of Wisdom, an edict 
against the use of tea, coffee, tobacco, and 
strong drink, passed down.from Joseph Smith. 
Smoking especially, by some quirk, has come to 
be an abomination to the pious. I have known 
secret smokers among Mormon girls who be- 
fore they dared return home from a date gar- 
gled perfume, sprayed the inside of the car and 
their own clothes with deodorants, consumed 
barrels of Sen Sen and cardamon seeds, and 
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Naturally Great Salt Lake produces salt. These dykes belong to the Royal Crystal Salt Company, 
which takes its product from brine of the lake. Brine is elevated by pumps, processed and refined into salt. 


Wheat fields flourish next to the Geneva plant bought by United States Steel from the Government for 
a bargain $47,500,000. This scene typifies the blending of Utah’s old and new economies as well as any. 
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Tomato picking in American Fork, Utah County. This is only one of the 
state’s diversified yield of money crops, many farmed by co-operatives. 


A sheep camp in the mountains between Strawberry Reservoir and Fruit- 
land. Herding is a lonely life, with two men living in the camp wagon-house. 


lived in an anguish of fear that their parents 
would discover their sin. And not many years 
ago the professor of geology at the University, 
a Church appointee, spent two lecture hours 
each quarter on the evils of tobacco. He did not 
base his attacks on religious grounds, or even 
on the semihealth grounds of the Word of Wis- 
dom. He insisted that he had the right to de- 
mand a moratorium on smoking because of his 
“equity in God’s pure air.”’ That was a cu- 
riously Mormon notion. 

Naturally there are backsliders..Often it is 
possible to tell a really good Saint from a 
“Jack-Mormon” by his attitude toward the 
forbidden pleasures. Sometimes even the great 
of the Church weaken. 

J. Golden Kimball, son of that Heber C. 
Kimball who was Brigham Young’s right- 
hand man, was one of the most charming 
of backsliders. He sometimes took a drink, 
sometimes cussed in the pulpit, adored coffee 
and conspired to sneak a cup now and then. 

He got away with murder because he was 
the most effective orator and the best-loved 
official in the hierarchy. “They can’t throw 
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me out,” J. Golden used to remark with a grin. 
“| repent too damn fast.” 

Sometimes, too, there has been reason to be 
lenient with Gentile vices. As long as the Mor- 
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A canal from Deer Creek Dam in Provo Canyon 
irrigates the surrounding acreage for farming. 
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Sheep farming has always been identified with the state. These are 4-H Club © 
prize rams. Early settlers had a hard time grazing sheep on then arid land. 






John Taylor, a Mormon missionary, introduced the sugar beet to Utah from 
France in 1852. Since then it has become a profitable business for the Church. 


mons themselves are not contaminated, the 
Church seems sometimes to take the philo- 
sophic view that the Gentiles can go to hell as 
fast as they want. In the early days the pioneers 
of St. George pressed their grapes into wine 
and sold it at a fine profit to the non-Mormon 
silver miners of Pioche and Silver Reef, and 
not all of the ‘Valley Tan” whisky distilled 
in Salt Lake during the pioneer period was 
brewed by Gentiles. 

Among themselves, Mormons have always 
been addicted to singing and dancing and good 
times, and their piety is not a guarantee against 
a sense of humor. Even a strict churchman 
will say that it is possible to live by the Word 
of Wisdom and still have a good time. 

The fact is that Mormonism, like other 
faiths, is likely to show all the degrees of strict- 
ness from the fundamentalist to the evangelical. 
There are men like J. Reuben Clark, former 
Ambassador to Mexico, an able, strict, and 
rigid churchman, and right next door, within 
the First Presidency, there is David O. McKay, 
whose conscience is quite as strict and whose 
standing is quite as high, but whose faith takes 
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Heber City is one of the largest sheep-shipping centers in the world. From 


The Claude Stuarts, near Uinta, have ten children, keep Mormon tradi- 
here sheep usually go to major meat-packing plants in Kansas City or Chicago. 


tion of small farms, large families. Jo Ann is ready to milk; brother watches. 


Bountiful, Utah, lives up to the Biblical promise of its name by producing 


In the Springdale section sorghum is an important crop. Kids help in 
cherries, apples, apricots and plums, as well as a bumper crop of turkeys. 


its harvesting. [t is made into molasses with crude, horse-drawn presses. 


gentler and milder forms. It is the liberals of 


the Church who do the best job of co-operat- * 


ing with non-Mormon forces. Just for an exam- 
ple, there is Levi Edgar Young, great-nephew 
of Brigham, a historian and scholar, who as 
president of the Seventies heads the learned 
men of the Church. He is also president of the 
State Historical Society, which some Mormons 
have consistently tried to make purely a Church 
institution. Mr. Young’s reaction to that feel- 


ing was to ask a Catholic priest to edit the | 


pioneer journals of Lorenzo Young for the cen- 
tennial issue of the Utah Historical Quarterly. 
His action was probably both condemned and 
applauded within the Church. 

Mormonism does not make too much of inter- 
marriage, an issue of crucial importance to 
other “chosen” people and “peculiar” faiths. 
It prefers that its people marry inside the 
Church, and most really pious Saints do, 
for Church doctrine teaches that only within 
the Church, and by a Temple ceremony forbid- 
den to Gentiles and Jack-Mormons alike, can a 
marriage be consummated for all eternity. But 
the Church does not forbid intermarriage, and 


almost any of its ordained priests will perform 
such marriages without objection. 

Mormons still make their living in ways that 
Brigham advocated; essentially, the Mormon, 


Roadside irrigation ditch at Adamsville. Mor- 
mons were first Anglo-Saxon irrigators in U. S. 
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economy is an agrarian economy of small farms 
as self-sufficient as possible. Brigham insisted 
that no man should own more land than he 
could personally cultivate. Development of 
dry-farming methods and of power machinery 
has increased the size of the average Utah farm 
to 388.7 acres, but there are still hundreds of ten 
and twenty-acre farmsteads intensively worked. 

On these lands, in the peak year 1944, Mor- 
mon diligence grew products worth $114,500,- 
000 in cash income. Of that, $82,000,000 came 
from livestock and poultry and their products; 
the rest from alfalfa hay, wheat, barley, pota- 
toes, sugar beets, alfalfa seed, peas, peaches, 
tomatoes, oats, cherries, apples, apricots, onions, 
strawberries, pears and celery, in that order. 
There is no danger of a one-crop economy 
among Mormon farmers. Alfalfa seed is an 
important crop; beet seed is becoming one, 
especially down in the “ Dixie” section around 
St. George. Characteristically, when the seed 
is harvested and each swath has to be 
“glommed”’ by hand to prevent loss, the supply 
of quick labor is recruited from the local quorum 
of elders, who help out (Continued on Page 117) 
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A rainbow picks out the staté capitol in Salt Lake City. This view meets a visitor entering from the north. The capitol build- 
ing, modeled on the national capitol, was begun in 1914, finished the next year. It stands on forty acres of landscaped grounds. 


The Centennial of 1947 celebrated Utah’s first 100 years. Salt Lake 


Gov. Herbert B. Maw, a Mormon and a Democrat, stands before mirror in 
City paraders, complete with bands and floats, move along Main Street. 


the Gold Room of the state capitol. His present term expires January, 1949. 
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SALT 
LAKE 
CITY 


© QALT LAKE city is the city that Mr. Frazer in 
| \ Ernest Hemingway’s The Nun, the Gam- 
» bler and the Radio thought was ‘‘clean but dull.” 
There could be savage debate about the ‘‘dull,” 
but nobody in his senses would contest the 
» “clean.” Thisisthe Latter Day Holy City of the 
» wide, straight streets, where mountain water 
» runs in the gutters and the shrines of Mormon- 
) ism cluster. It is called by its boosters ‘the 
' most beautifully situated city in America.” 
Cupped in a circling arm of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains, at an altitude of 4354 feet, with the great 
valley opening west and south, it almost lives 
up to that slogan. 


Mountain water from City Creek runs through Salt Adult enthusiasm for water finds outlet at 
Lake City gutters, furnishes wading space for children. | Sunset Beach on buoyant Great Salt Lake. 


It is a continental city, a provincial capital, 
insulated from the fevers of both coasts, and . 
the feeling of sanctuary which recommended 
the valley to the Mormon pioneers of 1847 still 
hangs over it. 

Problems that plague most of our cities— 
slums, race troubles, unassimilated immigrant 
groups, juvenile delinquency, and the rest— 
are present here, -but only in attenuated 
forms. Even the flurry of anti-Japanese feel- 
ing during the war was less violent here 
than in other western states, as indicated by 
the fact that Salt Lake became the national 
headquarters of the Japanese-American Citi- 
zen’s League. 

If there was ever a middle-class city it is Salt 
Lake. Wealth makes no show here: Few Mor- 
mons have become individually wealthy, and 
those who have are inhibited by their whole 
training from being ostentatious. Gentiles have 
made fortunes in Utah’s mines, and along 
South Temple Street a few blocks east of the 
central monuments of Mormonism there is still Sculptor Mahonri Young, grandson of Brigham, Claremont Circle, new residential section, 
arow of arrogant old mansions commemorating stands beside plaque he designed for “This Is The Place” _ follows neat cleanliness of earlier traditions. 
the families, mainly Irish, of the silver kings. Monument commemorating his grandfather’s first view | Greatest expansion of the city is taking place 
David Keith, Thomas J. Kearns, and others of the site. Monument was unveiled at 1947 Centennial. to the southeast, along mountain benches. 
were names of power a generation or two ago, but 
the changes are already begun. The Keith man- 
sion is now a fliers’ club, and the others will go. 

In the matter of domestic architecture Salt 
Lake City has no distinction, few really beautiful 
houses. Where its homes are not low firebrick 
bungalows they are likely to be Tudor half- 
timbered jobs that look as if some contractor 
had copied them out of a back number of a 
home magazine. Though there are poor dis- 
tricts, there are no really (Continued on Page 49) 


Salt Lake Country Club, an elaborate club below Mount Olympus, has one of two eighteen-hole courses 
in the city. The well-kept course has played host to the National Open and Western Open Tournaments. 
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The three-hundred-voice choir of the Mormon Tabernacle. Choir and organ are broadcast on 


The Temple of the Latter Day Saints, forty 
networks heard all over the United States. Non-Mormons may visit the Tabernacle on guided tours. 


years in the building, is closed to all non-Mormons. 


(Continued from Page 47) deep slums; and to re- 

place the fading grandeurs of South Temple 
there is no really swank section, though the 
Federal Heights district near the University 
comes as close as any. 

The nearly healed historic differences be- 
“tween Mormon and non-Mormon are still 
noticeable in the city’s institutional life. If one 
side has something, it appears that the other 


— 

George Albert Smith has served as Presi- 
dent of Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints since 1945. Outside its own circles, 
it is better known as the Mormon Church. 
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| Second Counselor to the President of the Church, David O. McKay is 
' the third highest leader in its ranks, was chairman of the 1947 Centennial. 


side must have it too. The Church has the usual 
Church affiliates, a hospital and an academy. 
The Gentiles have a Catholic and an Episcopal 
hospital, and Presbyterian, Episcopal, and 
Catholic schools. The Church has a depart- 
ment store (developed in the first place to cut 
out Gentile merchants) that does an annual 
business of $20,000,000. The Gentiles have had 
their own stores from the beginning. The 
Church owns banks; there are Gentile banks to 
match them. The Church owns a radio station 
and a newspaper, KSL and the Deseret News ; 
the other large radio station, KDYL, is Gentile- 
owned, and the opposition press is represented 
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by the combined morning Tribune and evening 
Telegram, controlled by Catholic interests, 
mainly the Kearns estate, and directed by able 
John Fitzpatrick. “ 

The differences are not acute, but they are 
still observable. Sometimes, but not often, they 
are reflected in politics, byt the city has shown 
a capacity to re-form its political front readily. 
Salt Lake’s mayors have been Mormon and 
non-Mormon; Protestants and Jews and Mor- 
mons have all sat in the governor’s chair. 

Salt Lake City is the only metropolitan city 
between Denver and the West Coagt. Histori- 


cally, commercially, (Continued on Page 51) 


Eldred G. Smith became Presiding Patriarch of the Church in 1947 after 
working at Oak Ridge on A-bomb project. Patriarchy is full-time job. 
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Mormon Church architecture, like the religion, partakes of diverse | Million-dollar Latter Day Saints Temple at Manti, Utah, a white limestone 
influences. This is the Box Elder Stake Tabernacle in Brigham City. landmark standing on a rise in the land, took more than a decade to build, 


Mormon churches radiate from Salt Lake City through all of Utah 


The Ward House in the Mormon organization is cell unitofthe beehive | Not every Mormon edifice is grand. Sunday school lets out at Uinta Ward 
construction. Here young and old attend Sunday evening servicein Uinta. —_ House, a frame building that is strongly reminiscent of a New England Church. 
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Gontinued from Page 49) _ industrially and cul- 
Gurally it is the capital of the region, and re- 
Ggiously it is the world capital of Mormonism. 
Mis two functions as New Jerusalem and 
Megalopolis produce some strange contrasts. 
» The business district is metropolitan, busy, 
fompletely representative; it might be the 
ysiness district of any middle-sized American 
@ity, and it has even changed the names of the 
‘two streets that the Mormons first called East 
‘Temple and Third South to Main and Broad- 
way. Yet at the head of Main Street stands the 
gslatue of Brigham Young, islanding traffic at 
‘the corner of Temple Square, and above him 
the Angel Moroni, trumpet in hand, looks down 
from the highest spire of the six-spired Temple. 
"South Temple and Main are the central cross- 
‘roads of the world to the Mormon people, the 


holiest corner in Mecca. Brigham Young’s grave, with those of three of his wives Commemorated gulls saved pio- 
q d l . . . ° ° % - ’ : s. 
a ae and several of his children, lies in Brigham Young Cemetery. _ neer Mormons’ crops from locusts 


| Twice during the year, at the spring and fall 
Conferences of the Church, Temple Square fills 
| with the faithful who come to be renewed and 
@dified, to listen to the counsel of the ranking 
“churchmen, and to catch up on their Temple 
"york. Saints bound on Temple work come by 
@ppointment, bearing their Bishop’s “recom- 
'mend” and carrying their Temple garments in 
a satchel. The garments include a symbolic 
apron, said to have been adapted by Joseph 
Smith from the Masonic order, and are part of 
the same ritual pattern as the holy underwear, 
also known as “garments,” manufactured by 
the ZCMI and worn by all good Saints. (Until 
twenty years or so ago garments were ankle- 
length. A strategic revelation by the late Pres. 
Heber J. Grant permitted a compromise with 
the silk stocking and the short skirt.) 

Partly because of its mysteries, partly be- 
cause of the overadvertised acoustics of the 
Tabernacle (from some seats you can hear a 
concert twice, once from the stage and once 
from the wall behind); partly because of the 
organ and choir, Temple Square has become 
one of the major tourist attractions of the West. 

As a business center, Salt Lake City is im- 
portant and hopes to be more so. It lies directly 

"on main rail, bus, and air lines, and is the 
fatural distributing point and shopping center 
‘of a region holding at least a million people. 
| Itisacapital, but a quiet one. It is big enough Parlor, Lion House, so called from ornamentation, Credulous tourists believe that each 
to be important but not too big to be intimate. is where some of Young’s twenty-odd wives lived. gable was apartment of a particular wife. 
‘Every other Salt Laker is a fisherman or a — a i 
Shunter on holidays and week ends. me es oe Sk — 
Salt Lake is not a night-club town, as service- vty : a ¥ =” 

eS 





Mormons are great on tracing family trees and the Genealogical Library of the Church’ furnishes 
records of the past. Unconverted ancestors, found in the archives, may be saved by proxy baptism. 












‘Men stationed there during the war found to (ZZ 
Mheir disgust. It smells more of bread-and- al ty 
"butter than of champagne. There is much danc- a: 4 ‘ 

hing, however, much dating, much singing under : 4 

"arc lights on the way home from movies or | 
Mutual.” There are lovers’ lanes, and roman- 

ic canyon hangouts, and resorts like Saltair on 
he shores of the Lake. ; 

_ It is a homey town, a pleasant town to live 
hin, and it has a self-sufficiency, at times even a ‘s ) 
‘smugness, that is not simply a Mormon atti- = | { : ca 
‘ude. Gentiles catch it too. People do not gladly ; 
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move from Salt Lake as they do from the Mid- _— 
west or South, and a transplanted Salt Laker is He > | ~~~ 
almost always homesick. THE END : : | 








**My father had six wives, who presented him with exactly three dozen children. Family units were scattered through Canada, 


IN OUR LOVELY DESERET 


How it was to be one 


by SAMUEL W. TAYLOR 


In our lovely Deseret, 

Where the Saints of God have met, 

There’s a multitude of children all around . . . 
—Mormon Hymn. 


FEW MONTHS AGO a lady of middle age called 
Ro my house. “ How do you do?” she said. 
“Are you Sam?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m Leona.” 

I was happy to meet her, for she was my 
sister. To my knowledge I had never seen her 
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before, though she claimed to have known me 
when I was a baby. 

Some fifteen years ago there was a family 
funeral in Salt Lake City. I was standing out- 
side the mortuary when a man turned into the 
walk. He had the Taylor look, but obviously 
we didn’t know each other. After a nod he went 
inside. A few minutes later we were introduced, 
and I became acquainted with my oldest 
brother, John. 

I was seventeen years old when I made the 
acquaintance of four of my brothers and sis- 
ters. | met another sister at a house party two 
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of a family of six mothers.and three dozen children 


years ago. And now, unless I have miscounted, 
I have met the entire family except for one 
sister who, at last reports, was running a string 
of race horses in-Mexico. 

While perhaps I am not of the clannish type, 
there has been considerable ground to cover. 
My father, John W. Taylor, had six wives, who 
presented him with exactly three dozen chil- 
dren. Various units of the family have lived at 
one time or another in Canada, Mexico and 
all over the United States. I arrived late on the 


Illustrations by Susan Yates 








Mexico and the United States, and while I knew a couple dozen of my brothers and sisters well, I have met the others by chance.” 


scene, and while I knew a couple dozen of my 
brothers and sisters with considerable inti- 
macy, I have met the others by chance and 
good fortune. How many cousins, uncles, 
nieces and nephews I have is appalling to con- 
template. 

The dispersion of our family as a unit seems 
to me a commentary on the question of plural 
marriage in the modern age. The very size of 
the family militates against its close cohesion. 
A large family is no longer an economic asset, 
and it is doubtful whether an enormous one 
ever was during the century since 1841, when 
Joseph Smith first revealed the principle of 
celestial marriage to my grandfather, John 
Taylor, and other members of the Twelve 
Apostles of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. 

It must not be supposed that the revelation 
concerning “the Principle,” as it is commonly 
called, was greeted with knowing smirks or the 
sly smacking of lips. John Taylor said, ‘‘We 
seemed to put off, as far as we could, what 


might be termed the evil day.”” Mormonism 
already had had a violent history of persecu- 
tion, and even without this new principle the 
storm warnings were flying. Plural marriage 
presented insurmountable practical problems, 
and if Mormons can be characterized by any 
one word, it is practicality. They are proud of 
the fact that their Church officials are leaders 
in business and professional life. It is impos- 
sible for a Mormon to become a saint on a 
pillar. If you haven’t the gumption to hold your 
own in daily life you certainly aren’t fitted for 
spiritual leadership. A Mormon believes that 
one result of his living the Gospel will be that 
his business will thrive; and he knows a healthy 
business certainly does no harm to his prog- 
ress in the Church. This practical approach 
stems from the founder of Mormonism. Joseph 
Smith engaged in banking, real estate and other 
business activities, was commander-in-chief of 
the Nauvoo Legion, the independent Mormon 
militia formed in Illinois, and was a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States. 
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It is not generally known that the principle 
of plural marriage had a practical basis. Mor- 
mons believe that these are the latter days, 
that the world as we know it has not much 
longer to rum. There are in heaven a great 
number of souls who never have had their op- 
portunity to go through their earthly trials and 
tribulations, and the time is short. Plural mar- 
riage, by producing more children, would help 
solve this problem. 


On May 15, 1858, John Taylor’s fifth wife, 
Sophia, gave birth to a son, John W. Taylor, 
who was to become my father. 

My other grandfather, Samuel Woolley, had 
been advised and urged by the Church officials 
to enter the Principle. This was something of a 
compliment, for only men of responsibility and 
leadership were thus encouraged. The Church 
could be severe in “handling” those who tried 
to use plural marriage as a convenience, a cloak 
for lust, a solution for infidelity or without 
sanction from the authorities. But while, “I 
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Due to disapproval of plural marriage, my father’s wedding to my mother, Janet Woolley, was performed secretly in a carriage. ee 
passec 
did not rebel against the doctrine,” as Samuel _—_ she was a beauty, a belle of Salt Lake City — Thereupon, “ with a firm, unshaken faith,” Lord. 
Woolley wrote in his journal, “believing it to and she was already engaged to one of the most Samuel proposed. And on June 28, 1868, some and h 
have been revealed by God,” when faced with prominent young men of the city. Samuel three months after the visitation, Samuel 
the personal problem of trying to make it work pointed this out to his visitor. He was certain Woolley and Rachel Cahoon became man and 
he “felt to shrink from the responsibilities inci- Rachel wouldn’t have him. wife for time and eternity. Two years later A | 
dent to such an undertaking for myself.” He “Have you asked her?” the personage asked. Rachel presented her husband with a daughter, appeé 
had been happily married for ten years, he had “Of course not,” Samuel said. Janet Maria, who was to become my mother. funer 
a family, and he was hard at work pioneering a “I say she will have you,” the personage In 1882 the Edmunds Law was passed, a a you 
ranch near Grantsville. A second marriage said. ‘“ You are to marry Rachel Cahoon.” And Federal statute making ‘‘ Unlawful Cohabita- ceremt 
would place a great strain upon the happiness = with that he was gone. The door wasstilllocked. _ tion” with more than one wife a crime, dis- Samu 
of the first. To retain harmony, each wife would Samuel went to Salt Lake for Conference a _ franchising all polygamists, and branding as with 
require her own house. Could he afford-it? few days later and talked with the girl’s father. _ illegitimate children born of plural marriages. of su 
Samuel Woolley turned to a higher Power for Samuel did not mention the visitation; that The law was retroactive, making criminals of prese 
aid, and early one March morning in 1868 he re- was a private matter. But, ‘I asked him if he —_ couples for marriages consummated forty years Jane 
ceived an answer. This answer and his result- had any objections to my marrying his daugh- _ previously, and bastards of their children. Thus until 
ing courtship of Rachel Cahoon provide not — ter Rachel.”’ It was not too unusual at that began the infamous “U.C. hunts,” during poses 
only a pérfect example of Mormon belief but, —_ time for a married man to court another girl, | which a man’s rights against unlawful search and 
to my opiniof?, a unique romance. but with Rachel planning marriage, Samuel’s and seizure were suspended, the established Ja 
On that morning he was lying awake think- = question was a bit surprising. In reply, Bishop _ social order was turned upside down, men of her 1 
ing about a financial investment, when, ‘““The Cahoon said in effect: It’s a free country, my prominence became criminals and the riffraff offici 
door of my chamber (which had been locked)... boy, but don’t tell Rachel I said you could. had a field day. mar 
was thrown open and a personage entered, and, The ostensible purpose of this legislation cour 
approaching the bed, stood by my side. .. . (whose underlying motives had little to do with and 
‘Samuel,’ said he, ‘are you awake?’”’ polygamy) was to combat crime among: the long 
Samuel was, to put it mildly, very much Mormons. My grandfather, John Taylor, as help 
awake. While the belief in visitation is part of President of the Church, published the crim- Albe 
Mormon doctrine, its incidence is rather rare. inal statistics for 1883. There were 130,000 by t 
“TI was lying upon my back, and, when he Mormons in Utah, and at a liberal estimate Law 
entered, would have turned so as to face my 30,000 Gentiles. Of forty-six persons sent to wit! 
early visitor, had I not been prevented from the penitentiary during the year, thirteen were wife 
doing so by some unseen power. However, I Mormons and thirty-three Gentiles. In Salt pros 
could see that he was a tall, well-built man, Lake City, 150 Mormons were arrested for all P 
neatly attired in a black suit.” causes, and 1559 Gentiles. So much for crime stri 
With as much voice as he could muster, among the Mormons. mit} 
Samuel said, “I am awake.” | The solid and respected members of the Gen- aac 
“I have come to bring you a message,” the tile minority took little part in the U.C. perse- TECt 
personage said. ‘‘ You should take another wife.” cutions, and enforcement of the new law fell eral 
“ But I know of no one who would have me.” largely upon the lowest and most irresponsible mel 
“I will tell you who will have you.” stratum of society. The Utah penitentiary be- the 
“And who is that?” came the most exclusive social club in the terri- of ( 
“Rachel Cahoon will have you.” tory, and it became an honor to have been Coi 
Certainly, Samuel knew enough not to argue there. For prominent Mormons it was a ques- Jok 
with a heavenly visitor. But this was too much. tion of going to prison or going underground. by 
He knew Rachel, as he knew all of Bishop Both of my grandfathers chose the latter 80 
, Andrew Cahoon’s family. But that was as far course, though eventually, to clear his name, Ap 
as it went. Rachel was only nineteen, which is Samuel Woolley walked into court, pleaded chi 
ages apart when a man is twenty-eight and John W. Taylor ruled his immense family with guilty, and took the customary $300 fine and dri 
settled with a wife and family. Aside from that, patriarchal skill, kept discord to a minimum. six months’ imprisonment. As President of the the 









Church and spiritual leader of all the Mor- 
Mmons, it was necessary that John Taylor re- 
main free. The most powerful and respected 
jan in Utah spent his final two and a half 
years in hiding. He died in the underground. 

| Among the curious provisions of the Ed- 
"munds law was the fact that the testimony of a 
wife was accepted against her husband. When 
"Rachel, the second wife of Samuel Woolley, 
was served a subpoena, the prospect of testify- 
‘ing was intolerable. My grandmother could 
‘neither brand herself a common harlot who did 
"not know the father of her children, nor send 
"her husband to prison by acknowledging the 
“marriage. And yet, curiously, she did not ap- 
| pear worried. She said, “I have a feeling some- 
» thing will happen soI shall not have to testify.” 
| This feeling was correct, as some of her other 
feelings about events in the future had been. 
~ Rachel Cahoon Woolley, at the age of 37, died 
before court convened. It was the only possible 
way she could have avoided testifying, and she 
passed on in peace, firm in the faith that the 
Lord was taking her away to spare her husband 
and her children. 
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ae Storybook Romance 

anc 

ater A hunted man, Samuel Woolley could not 


ter, appear in public, and was unable to attend the 
her. funeral of his wife. A speaker at the service was 


La a young Apostle, John W. Taylor. After the 
ita- ceremony he joined a party of mourners at 
dis- Samuel Woolley’s home, and went for a walk 
ras with Samuel. It was hardly the time to speak 
ges. of such things, John W. said, but he had had a 
5 of presentiment regarding Samuel’s daughter 
ars Janet. Nothing more was said of the matter 
hus until, six months later, John W. Taylor pro- 
‘ing posed to Janet Maria Woolley: She accepted, 
rch and spent two years preparing for marriage. 
hed Janet’s romance was as strange in its way as 
: of her mother’s had been. With all high Church 
raff officials being watched by the zealous Federal 
marshals, there could be no outward hint of a 

ion courtship. Too, John W.’s duties as an Apostle, 
ith and his business interests, kept him absent for 
the long periods. He was in Canada a good deal, 
a4 helping to establish the Mormon colonies in 
‘m- Alberta. How much the colonization of Canada 
00 by the Saints was occasioned by the Edmunds 
ate Law is a moot point, but John W., in common 
to with other officials, had a wife there and a 
ere wife in the United States, and could not be 
‘alt prosecuted in either country for plural marriage. 
all Preparations for marriage had to be made in 
me strictest secrecy. Marriage for time and eter- 
nity depends upon certain endowments re- 

en- ceived in the Temple, but the Temple and its 
se- records were under close surveillance by Fed- 
Fell eral marshals. The customary special arrange- 
ble ments were made, and Janet and John W. took 
be- their endowments separately. On the evening 
Ti- of October 10, 1889, Janet was in Salt Lake for 
en & Conference, staying with her sister, when 
es- John W. drove up in a sparkling carriage drawn 
ad. by a span of matched horses, and invited her to 
ter go for a drive. It was perfectly proper; an 
ne, Apostle of the Church was in the back seat as 
led chaperon. Janet put on a wrap and went for a 
nd drive through Liberty Park. During the drive 


(he chaperon, by virtue of his authority as an 


Apostle, united John W. Taylor and Janet 
Maria Woolley in holy wedlock for time and 
eternity in accordance with the new and ever- 
lasting covenant. 

Secrecy was so important that Janet did not 
even tell her sister. There was no honeymoon, 
no bridal night. And no official record could be 
made of the ceremony. 

Janet returned to her father’s ranch. She saw 
very little of her husband for the next few 
years. When her first baby was coming it was 
necessary to leave Utah, a baby being prima 
facie evidence to the U.C. hunters. By train, 
carriage and wagon she reached a ranch on 


_ Darby Creek, near Rexburg, with the under- _ 


ground identity of ‘‘ Nettie May,” a young 
widow. She was carrying the first of eight chil- 
dren, most of them to be born in adverse condi- 
tions on the underground, all but one to arrive 
while her husband was away. “Nettie May” 
was to become so firmly fixed that to this day 
my mother signs her name Nettie M. Taylor. 

Without a doctor, Nettie delivered her first- 
born in a lean-to added onto a two-room shack. 
And this wife of a high Church official, seeing 
no end to the persecution and no chance of 
ever living a normal married life, decided to 
homestead a ranch to provide security for her 
child. Nettie, incidentally, was a small girl; 
she has never weighed more than 115 pounds. 
She filed on 360 acres. It was a good homestead, 
rich mountain soil, a good stream of water. She 
got a cow and some chickens, laid out a garden, 
and had staked out a house when John W. 


Taylor arrived to see his son. ‘Pack up, Nettie,” 
he said, “ we’re leaving at noon.” 

And that was the last she saw of Darby 
Creek. 

A woman’s calendar is her children, and the 
calendar shows that Joseph was born on 
Darby Creek, Rachel at Salt Lake, Ruth in 
Denver, Lillian at Farmington. Sometimes Net- 
tie was the wife of an Apostle, as when she went 
with John W. to open the Denver mission. 
Much of the time she was Nettie May of the 
underground, a widow who mysteriously pro- 
duced children who, when questioned, knew 
nothing about their father. Father? Father is 
dead; mother is a widow. Then who is the man 
visiting your mother? Oh, that’s Uncle Mose. 
Dear old Uncle Mose. 

Nettie was always trying to drive a stake, to 
find security for her children. And as fast as 
the stakes were driven they were jerked up. 
Her share of her husband’s salary was $55 a 
month. This was grocery money; it was some- 
thing to count on. Outside of that, it was feast 
or famine, for John W. was a man of great 
vision, and he bet his convictions. He was a 
plunger. His business vision was good, but 
what made him a great spiritual leader was his 
gravest weakness as a businessman. To John 
W., everyone in the world was honest and fine 
and good, of unquestioned integrity. Also, with 
his Church duties his time was not his own. Too 
often his business ventures were like the re- 
modeling of the house in Farmington. He pur- 
chased a modest (Continued on Page 120) 


**When I threw a tantrum, father, without interrupting his story, doused me under the water tap.” 
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The delicacy of broiled lobster dipped in drawn butter compensates for the work of claw cracking, shell scraping, and washing up. 


SEA FOOD 


We catch more of it than any other nation, but eat relatively few traditional types 


by CHARLES COOKE 


His Is A true fish story: Recently I spent a 

day in a brick building on the grounds of 
the University of Maryland, in College Park. 
In this building a group of Government sea-food 
experts—under the prepossessing title of the 
Education Section of the Commercial Fisheries 
Division of the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior — makes endless 
studies of sea-food dishes. While I was there, 
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Mrs. Rose G. Kerr, the Home Economist in 
charge, played an instructive trick on me. One 
of her white-uniformed cooks brought in a fish, 
just unfrozen out of a freezer unit, and shoved it 
at me. The fish had a toadlike shape, adead white 
belly, a dirty gray back, and a skin apparently 
made of sandpaper. Its toothy little face was 
a cross between Bugs Bunny’s and the Tenniel 
drawing of the Jabberwock in Through the 
Looking-Glass. Its expression was an unsettling 


combination of despondency and belligerence. 








“This,” explained Mrs. Kerr, ‘‘is a toadfish. 
Also called a puffer, blowfish, swellfish, globe- 
fish, or whistlefish. If you frighten him, pick 
him up by the tail, or tickle his stomach, he 
swells up to the size of a large grapefruit.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Tt baffles his natural enemies,” said Mrs. 
Kerr. 

The cook, wearing an enigmatic expression, 
took the little monster away. I then spent a 
couple of hours gathering data from Mrs. Kerr 
and her associates on America’s rather alarm- 
ing backwardness in the matter of ‘sea food— 
the catching, processing, distribution, market- 
ing, cooking, and eating thereof. 

Suddenly a gong rang. Crying “ Palatability 
test!”” Mrs. Kerr seized me by the arm and 
led me to the kitchen, toward which everybody 
in the building was converging. I went willingly 
enough, for sea-food odors, highly appetizing, 
highly enticing, were permeating the hallways. 
The whole staff—and I for good measure—ate 
a variety of anonymous sea foods, all cooked 
wonderfully well. We graded all these dishes, 
on printed forms, for ‘‘Appearance,”’ ‘‘ Taste,” 
and “Texture.”’ The final morsel was a white, 
flaky substance akin to the finest chicken, deli- 
cately rolled in cracker crumbs, falling apart 
from tenderness, melting the palate and the 
heart. We all gave this culinary masterpiece 
100 per cent on all counts. 


The Masquerading Toadfish 


Back in her office, Mrs. Kerr identified the 
test dishes—salmon 4 la king, deviled rosefish, 
shad au gratin, and so forth. 

“And what,” I asked, “ was the final item?” 

“That,” said Mrs. Kerr, “ was the toadfish, 
or puffer, we showed you. Have you ever eaten 
‘sea squab’ in a sea-food restaurant?” 

“Yes, and it was somewhat similar,” I said. 

“'Toadfish,” said Mrs. Kerr. 

I swallowed hard. 

“Have you ever eaten ‘ocean squab’?” 
asked Mrs. Kerr. Yes, I had. “‘ Toadfish,”’ said 
Mrs. Kerr. 

“And ‘capon of the sea’?” I nodded. “ Toad- 
fish,”’ said Mrs. Kerr. 

And here is another fish story: 

A Japanese fisherman, visiting America in 
1930 to study our fishing methods, was invited 
to make a trip on a New England trawler, 
sailing off eastern Georges Bank. The first net- 
load was winched aboard, the drawstring 
pulled, and the squirming contents of the 
“cod end” dumped into the deck bin, as the 
Japanese visitor gazed admiringly. Then one 
of the American fishermen, spying a puffer and 
a rosefish in among the cod, picked them out 
and tossed them back into the cold, heaving 
Atlantic. 

The Jap, screaming “Fugu! Kasago!” 
promptly dived overboard. When hauled into 
the small boat that put out from the trawler to 
save him, he was half dead from exposure and ex- 
haustion, but with a grip of iron heclutched the 





puffer in his right hand, the rosefish in his left. _ 


The story isn’t true, but, like most persist- 
ent fables, it illustrates a truth. “Fugu” and 
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No ordinary shrimp salad, this one is prepared with garlic, dry mustard, cream cheese, and vinegar. 


Stuffed halibut steak. A common fish becomes a gourmet’s delight when an oyster filling is inserted. 
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“ Kgsago”’ are the Japanese names for the Pacific 
varieties of, respectively, the puffer (Spheroides 
maculatus ) and the rosefish (Sebastes marinus). 
A Japanese fisherman in his right mind would 
no more toss back a puffer or a rosefish than he 
would toss back a salmon. - 

Also, both the fable and the true story that 
preceded it serve to emphasize the curiously 
undeveloped status, both economic and gusta- 
tory, of sea foods in America, a nation poten- 
tially as rich as Croesus in sea food. 

The superlatively tasty puffer, or toadfish, 
was, until as late as 1932, jettisoned by Amer- 
ican fishermen on the grounds that it was ined- 
ible. Now it is huckstered under various fancy 
noms de cuisine in America’s sea-food restau- 
rants, the patrons blissfully unaware of its unap- 
petizing original names and its horrendous ap- 
pearance. And American fishermen right up to 
1934, jettisoned all rosefish (also called ‘‘red- 
fish’ in the New England fisheries) because 
there was no market for them. The present 
proud position of filleted rosefish as a favorite 
American dish and second most important At- 
lantic catch, is a thought-provoking example 
of a shamefully neglected food fish coming at 
last into its own. 


Piscatorial Blind Spots 


The delicious but long-neglected puffer and 
rosefish have, after all these decades, been 
gathered to America’s stomach, where they be- 
long. But there remain scores of other fish in 
the sea, equally or more delicious, which are 
either only nervously nibbled at by the Amer- 
ican public or completely untouched except by 
sea-food gourmets. Some eighty species of fish, 
shellfish and crustacea are brought in daily to 
New York’s famous Fulton Fish Market, but 
85 per cent of this catch consists of ten dully 
familiar species—the haddock, the cod, the 
mackerel, and so on. The other 70 species taken 
together, add up to only 15 per cent of the to- 
tal catch. 

Now what is wrong? 

Well, for one thing, most American house- 
wives, when shopping for fish, just ask for 
“fish,” and, when cooking it, just fry it. Amer- 
ican sea-food consumers are amazingly timid 
and unimaginative. We eat, to be blunt about 
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A Diesel-driven trawler drags an otter trawl, a conelike net open at the wide end. This method is used to catch haddock, cod and flounder. 


it, entirely too much haddock, cod, salmon, 
tuna, sardine, mackerel, whiting, mullet, 
lobster, shrimp and oysters, and entirely too 
little shark, scup, squid, octopus, alewife, sea 
robin, sea urchin, sea slug, squirrel hake, barn- 
door skate, eel, mussel, anchovy, periwinkle, 


conch, cusk, rockfish, tilefish, drumfish, monk- © 


fish, goosefish, wolf fish, pigfish, croaker, tautog, 
squeteague, whelk, snook, fluke, pout and grunt. 


Mr. E. A. Power, chief of the Statistical 
Section of the Commercial Fisheries Division 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, is a scholarly- 
looking gentleman of much knowledge and 
amiability. “ What two fishes are caught in the 
greatest quantities in the American fisheries?” 
he likes to ask unexpectedly. 





In the absence of a crane, a full crew is needed 
to haul a purse seine loaded with tons of fish. 
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“Salmon?” says Mr. Power’s victim. 

“Na!” says Mr. Power. 

“Tuna?” 

“No!” 

Haddock?” 

“No!” says Mr. Power, “but I'll give you a 
clue. The chances are you’ve eaten one or both, 
in a manner of speaking, today.” 

“But I eat fish only once a week. Sometimes 
only once a month. And here it isn’t even lunch- 
time!” 

“Did you eat breakfast?” 

se 

“Did you eat eggs?” 

“ Well—yes.” 

Mr. Power chuckles and slaps his thigh. 
“What I said goes!” he cries. 

By this time his victim is completely be- 
fuddled, so Mr. Power takes pity and says, 
“ Menhaden and pilchard.”’ 

“ Never heard of either,” his victim may say. 

Mr. Power then explains. 


The Unsung Menhaden 


Menhaden, far and away the largest Atlan- 
tic catch (averaging 600,000,000 pounds an- 
nually), is a herringlike little fish, migratory, 
and schooling. It is sometimes called “ pogy”’ 
or ‘‘fatback.”’ It is almost totally unknown to 
sea-food eaters because almost its entire pro- 
duction goes into fish meal, which is fed to 
poultry and hogs for protein, and fish oil, which 
is used in preparing vitamin feeding oils for 
poultry. Thus the menhaden is only two steps 
removed from your breakfast eggs. It also 
finds its way into paints, varnishes, insect 
sprays, soap and printer’s ink. You may be 
reading this article by benefit of menhaden. 
Small quantities of menhaden are canned, and 
the roe is saved for freezing, salting or canning. 

Pilchard, on the other hand (and on the other 
coast), is a cousin of the menhaden, and the 
largest Pacific catch. 

It is the most important source for the fish 
meal and fish oil that are fed to poultry and 


livestock—more important, even, than men- 


haden. Canned pilchard —and they yield thelar- 
gest pack of canned fish in the United States if 
you don’t count Alaskan salmon—are called, 
like other canned herringlike fishes, sardines. 
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With menhaden and pilchard in perspective, 
we can more confidently make a little clockwise 
trip around our fisheries: 

1. NORTH ATLANTIC. Here the continental 
shelf is wide, and the submerged plateaus, or 
“banks,” world-famous. Cod used to be king 
here, but now haddock and rosefish fight for 
the crown. Flounders, herring, mackerel, clams, 


oysters, and Maine lobsters are prominent na- - 


tives of this fishery. A large shore industry fil- 
lets, freezes, and packages the bank fishes. 

2. MIDDLE ATLANTIC. After menhaden, it’s 
mainly oysters here, followed by the clams, 
blue crab, shad, and striped bass (always pro- 
nounced “stri-ped bass’’ by sea-food connois- 
seurs), flounders, butterfish, whiting. This area 
leads in smoking fish. 
3. SOUTH ATLANTIC AND GULF COAST. 
Largest shrimp fishery in the world. Menhaden, 
mullet, crabs, oysters, sea trout, red snappers, 
Spanish mackerel, and too many more to men- 
tion. 

4. SOUTH PACIFIC, meaning not the South 
Pacific at all, but the waters off the southerly 
shores of the western coast of the U.S.A. This 
is our largest fishery in point of volume, thanks 
mainly to sardines. The great tuna fisheries 
support a canning industry second, in dollar 
value, only to salmon. 

5. NORTH PACIFIC, meaning off Oregon and 
Washington. Salmon, halibut, albacore, crabs, 
oysters, rockfishes, and lingcod. 

6. ALASKA. Salmon, salmon, and more 
salmon—the United States’ most valuable fish- 
ery. Alaskan also-rans: herring, halibut, sable- 
fish, clams. 

Thus tabulated, our sea-food industry seems 
pretty enormous. 

It seems even more enormous to anyone who 
has ever visited the teeming Fulton Fish Mar- 
ket in New York, or the equally teeming Fish 
Pier in Boston (America’s so-called “fish capi- 
tal”), or the shrimp canneries of New Orleans, 
or the sardine canneries of the Pacific coast, or 
the salmon canneries of Alaska. The overwhelm- 
ing impression is that it wouldn’t be too far- 
fetched to call Uncle Sam Uncle Sea Food. 

During World War II American fisheries en- 
joyed an unparalleled prosperity, owing to the 
shortages of other protein foods and the de- 


Clamming is tough work commercially, but 
vacationists enjoy exercise and clambakes. 





A haul is dumped into the ship’s refrigerated 
hold from the purse seine, a bag-shaped net. 


mands of the armed services for fresh and proc- 
essed sea foods. 

Our Fish and Wildlife Service estimated that 
the fisheries of other nations (excepting, of 
course, truncated Japan’s) would be back to pre- 
war levels by mid-1948., Therefore we can use- 
fully examine the prewar world-fishery picture 
which has rapidly filled out again to its former 
outlines. 

The total annual world production (i.e., 
catching) of fish, shellfish, and crustacea is 
about 39,000,000,000 pounds, which is an im- 
pressive kettleful. 

Japan, when she led the world in fishing, ac- 
counted for 22 per cent, or more than 8,000,- 
000,000 pounds, of the annual catch, garnered 
by 1,500,000 fishermen using 366,000 boats of 


Rakelike tongs are used to scrape oyster beds 
when dredges are forbidden and water is shallow. 
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all kinds. Estimates of Japan’s per capita con- 
sumption of sea food vary from sixty-five all 
the way up to ninety-five pounds, but even the 
lower figure is the highest in the world. Current- 
ly, fish-loving Japan is in a sad way. Lost to her 
are her great fisheries beyond the home islands. 
Sunk or damaged are most of her 150-ton tuna 
and bonita ships, and her otter trawlers that 
fished coastwise around Japan and in the Yel- 
low and China seas. Lost to her are her fishing 
piers, ships and processing plants in the South 
Seas, Formosa, North China, Manchuria, 
Korea, Sakhalin, the Russian Maritime Prov- 
inces, and the Kuriles. Now the only salmon and 
crab fisheries open to Japan are around Hok- 
kaido. General MacArthur, to help alleviate 
Japan’s critical food shortage, has authorized 
two Antarctic whaling expeditions (main pur- 
pose: whale meat for food) and has made fuel 
oil and gasoline and nets available to the sadly 
depleted fishing fleet. But Japan is no longer 
the Mighty Fisher. 


American Tragedy 


The United States, formerly second, is now 
squarely first—with our annual catch of 
4,500,000,000 pounds gathered by (note the 
spectacular difference between these figures and 
those given above for prewar Japan) 130,000 
fishermen in 68,000 craft. Paradoxically, our 
per capita consumption of sea food is, accord- 
ing to a sad statistician of the National Fish- 
eries Institute, about thirteen pounds—one of 
the lowest in the world. 

“Just think,” this statistician recently ex- 
claimed, blubbering into his chowder, “just 
think what a fishing industry we'd have if Amer- 
ica’s per-capita consumption equalled Japan’s!” 

Actually, in the over-all view, Uncle Sam is 
barely sea-food-conscious at all. In the face of 
the most critical food crisis in history, with 
world distribution of grain and meat determin- 
ing the fate of nations, it is a tragedy that 
Americans don’t eat more sea food. 

In terms of total catch, the other nations 
pass in review in diminishing order of impor- 
tance: Russia, China, the British Isles, Nor- 
way, and so on. Asia catches half the world’s 
sea food, Europe 32 per cent, and North Amer- 
ica 16 per cent. And you may be surprised to 


Fisherman will bait these lobster pots at sea, 
toss them overboard, mark them with buays. 
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learn that 98 per cent of all commercial fishing 
is done in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The great oceans of this planet—the At- 
lantic, Pacific, Arctic, Antarctic and Indian— 
and the open-to-the-ocean seas, gulfs, bays, 
channels, sounds, straits, estuaries and 
bights comprise “One Sea,” continuous, 
terconnecting, colossal. 

This vast One Sea is the home of all sea food: 
fish, shellfish (the oyster, clam, mussel, scallop, 
abalone and so on) and crustacea (the lobster, 
crab, shrimp, crayfish, and so on). But con- 
trary to popular belief the sea is not full of fish. 
Rather, only 7.6 per cent of the sea is full of 
fish. 

With the exception of whales and the fan- 
tastic, inedible little creatures that live in the 
abyssal depths, marine life abounds mainly on 
the “continental shelves” which rim the land 
masses of the world. These shelves, varying in 
width from almost zero to 800 miles (the aver- 
age width is thirty miles), comprise 7.6 per cent 
of the total sea area. 

Most of the fish swarming on the shelves 
live in water under 100 fathoms deep; a very 
few live in waters as deep as 200. There are, in 
terms of depth, three types of commercial fish: 
pelagic, middle-feeding and demersal. 


in- 


Pelagic fish feed near the surface. The mack- , 


erel is a pelagic fish, as are herring, tuna and 
swordfish. 

Middle-feeding fish, caught just below the 
surface, include butterfish, porgies and sea 
bass. 

Demersal fish or “‘ groundfish” —haddock, 
cod, pollack, hake, whiting, rosefish, flounders, 
and so on—are bottom-feeding, and it’s impor- 
tant to bear in mind that this means the bottom 
of the relatively shallow continental shelves, 
not the abysses of the deep-sea ocean floor. 


Harvesters of the Deep 


The catching, processing and distribution 
of sea food lag way behind the world’s tech- 
nological progress in other fields such as, to 
mention the obvious example, war. 

The men who fish for a living haven’t changed 
much either. They’re a hard-bitten, hard- 
working, skilled, courageous, individualistic 
lot, totally unaware that there is supposed to 
be “romance” in commercial fishing. Fisher- 
men, with a few exceptions like oystermen, 
don’t sow; they only reap. Their crops are 
largely self-renewing and need no feeding. On 
the other hand, their crops are unpredictable: 
it’s a feast-or-famine industry. But through lean 
years and fat years, through scarcities and 
gluts, fishermen stolidly and philosophically 
fish. They distrust each other instinctively, 
dourly and implacably, cod men and haddock 
men, for instance, being about as cordial as 
Hatfields and MeCoys, lobstermen and oyster- 
men resembling Montagues and Capulets. They 
unite only against their traditional natural 
enemies, the boat owners and the wholesales. 
One of the reasons for the chronically retarded 
state of our sea-food industry is its chronic in- 
ability to get together with itself. The industry 
now has a national organization, the National 
Fisheries Institute, which is as young as a her- 
ring egg compared to such organizations as the 
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Americans eat seven million pounds of scallops 
a year, drown them in a lake of tartar sauce. 


National Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Meat Institute and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. “As the last among 
America’s food industries to form a trade asso- 
ciation, we’ve been asleep a long time, but we’re 
awake now,” says the head of National Fisher- 
ies, Charles E. Jackson, who is also fond of say- 
ing, raising his voice defensively, “The sea is 
America’s next food frontier.” 

The vessels used by the men are about the 
same as they’ve always been, save for the in- 
troduction of steam trawlers in the early years 
of this century and the later introduction of 
“factory ships,” which process their catches 
at sea. Most vessels have gasoline or Diesel en- 
gines, and motorboats are numerically the rank- 
ing fishing craft. Other vessel types are tuna 
clippers, menhaden seiners, sloops, ketches and 
draggers—all tough as nails, as befits their rug- 
ged calling. 

Net, hook-and-line and trap—and variants 
thereof—remain, as they were in prehistoric 
days, the important fishing gear. The war, 
however, did inspire one ultramodern tech- 
nique, the use of “sonar” (supersonic echo- 
ranging equipment, not to be confused with ra- 
dar) to locate schooling pilchards and herring. 
And synthetic fibers like nylon and glass de- 





Stuffed Crab, Maine style, requires onion, 
eggs, bay leaf, thyme, cayenne, garlic and crabs. 
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rivatives are being used increasingly for nets 
and lines. But 





Bottom-feeding fish are still caught by drag- q 
ging great otter trawls along the floors of the q 


continental shelves and by long trawl lines, — 
Middle-feeding fish are still caught by trolled _ 
lines with baited hooks, by gill nets and by 
balloon nets. Surface-feeding, or pelagic, fish © 


are still caught primarily with enormous purse F 
seines. River-spawning and migratory fish are 
still caught in labyrinthine pound nets. The ~ 
dredge, vertebrate relative of the invertebrate ~ 


otter trawl, is still used for gathering oysters, 


clams, crabs and scallops. Pots are still used 7 
not only for lobsters but for crabs, eels and 
.sea bass. Haul seines, stop seines, weirs, cast 


nets, dip nets, tangle nets, tongs, forks, hoes, 
harpoons, lances, spears and, occasionally, 
bare hands: that about covers the field of 
standard gear. 

There are, however, a few refreshingly differ- 
ent techniques in use here and there: 

In the ‘Caribbean, flying fish are caught by 
rigging, in a small boat, a flare with a board be- 
hind it. The flying fish jet-propel themselves 
out of the ocean, aiming like moths at the light. 
They hit the board, of course, and fall conven- 
iently into the boat. 


An Old Chinese Custom 


On the China coast, the cormorant, a diving 
bird, is employed to catch fish. Half a dozen 


cormorants swim around a little mother boat _ 


manned by one Chinese. They are trained to 
return to the boat after diving for a fish. They 
would like very much to gulp down their 
catches, but they can’t because a grass noose 
has been fastened around their necks. When a 
cormorant returns to the boat with a fish in hig. 
beak, the fisherman (if you can call him that) ~ 
squeezes the bird’s neck until, with very bad 
grace and horrible squawks, he gives it up. The 
cormorants are permitted to eat every twenti- 
eth fish, lest they go out of their minds. 

On the coast of Zanzibar, the natives set a 
fish to catch a fish. They drop remoras over- 
board with strings tied to their tails. The rem- 
ora is a twelve-inch fish with a suckerlike disk 
on top of his head. His job is to attach himself 
to a large edible fish, or, by preference, to a 
large sea turtle. He is then hauled back with 
his catch. 

You can catch Ensis, a delicious razor clam, 
by putting a pinch of salt in his burrow at low 
tide. Ensis instantly emerges, looking for a 
fight, and is handily captured. 

Canning, pillar of the sea-food industry, was 
first thought up in France around 1800. It 
didn’t become important in America until the 
food needs of the Civil War forced its develop- 
ment. The packaging of unfrozen fillets began 
shortly after World War I. Quick-freezing, the 
biggest thing of all, was begun in 1916 when 
the German scientists, Plank, Ehrenbaum and 
Reuter, showed that the quicker the freeze 
the smaller the chance of ice crystals forming in 
the cellular walls of fish. In the late 1920's 
General Seafoods Company (now an important 
unit of General Foods) and the Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Company introduced, quick-frozen 
individual fillets on the (Contirived on Page 62) 
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Clam stew, traditional businessmen’s lunch, is also a quick, easy supper dish. New England Salt Codfish Dinner, as typically Yankee as baked beans. 











Baked Stuffed Pollack, often called Boston Bluefish, is rising in popularity. Lobster Newburg, made with eggs, cream, wine, is flavorsome and fattening. 
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Fishermen spend many hours mending their 
tar-coated nets, some of which cover five acres. 


(Continued from Page 60) market. The technique 
used by General Seafoods was developed 
earlier by Clarence Birdseye, whose surname 
is now as famous as Singer, Marconi or Edison. 

Apart from these developments, progress has 
been tediously slow in sea-food processing. Dry- 
ing, smoking, spicing, and salting were known 
to the ancient Egyptians and to the ancient 
Greeks. All these, and icing, too, were known to 
more northerly peoples in the dimmest recorded 
past. 

Nor has the transportation of sea food made 
spectacular advances, in speed or in efficiency 
of refrigeration. Some air transportation of sea 
food has been essayed, but limited aerial cargo 
space and high aerial freight rates work against 
it. Most frozen and “fresh”’ (i. e., iced) sea food 
is still shipped in refrigerated, felt-insulated 
railroad cars cooled by bunkers of ice and salt. 
Refrigerator trucks (dry-ice cooled or mechan- 
ically cooled) are the next most important car- 
riers. Gradually coming into circulation are im- 
proved refrigerated railroad cars with fans for 
forced air circulation, collapsible bulkheads, 
half-stage icing gates, and other chilly new de- 
partures. But the generalization can be made 
that progress in sea-food distribution has been 
about as rapid, down the years, as progress in 
railroading. 

Freshness is the cardinal, the prime, the 


Over ninety lighthouses guard New Eng- 
land’s coast, warning fishing fleets of storms. 


without-which-nothing factor in successful sea 
food. Perhaps this has never been more accu- 
rately, or more diplomatically, stated than in a 
recent bulletin entitled Fisheries and put out 
by the Technical Committee on Fisheries of the 
United Nations’ FAO (Food and Agriculture 
Organization). This little work, whose erudi- 
tion is equalled only by its delicacy of phrase, 
refers in one place to “the perishable nature of 
fishery products”’ and in another to “the fugi- 
tive character of their flavors.” 


How to Buy Fish 


Sea food’s fugitive flavors haven’t a very 
wide range, either. Compared with most 
other foods, there’s a certain sameness to the 
basic flavors of the myriad varieties of sea food. 
I italicize “basic” because of the happy truth 
that the basic flavors of few foods respond more 
gracefully than do those of sea food to the 
magic of expert cookery and ingenious sauces. 
In the hands of a gourmet chef or an informed, 
imaginative and resourceful housewife, sea 
food can always be flavorsome, often delicious, 
and sometimes (as in the case of the toadfish) 
gastronomically spectacular. 

Preparation of sea food starts, in this effete 
age, not so often with “first catch your fish” 
as with “first buy your fish.” 

Freshness, the primary must, doesn’t mean 


A fisherman winds his nets on this huge spool 
where they are dried, inspected for fresh tears. 


you have to leap into the hold of a Boston 
trawler as it docks and grab yourself a cod. It 
does mean that the fish you buy must have 
been either expertly quick-frozen or expertly 
iced and quickly transported. One good rule, 
when buying round (whole) or drawn fish, is to 
take one that looks you right in the eye. If a 
fish’s eyes are bright and full, it’s probably 
fresh; if they’re sunken, or even just evasive, it 
probably isn’t. Other tests: firm flesh; mild, 
pleasant odor; scales that cling to the skin; 
skin that’s shiny and unfaded; reddish or pink 
gills. When buying dressed, steaked, or filleted 
fish, you'll often have to take the fishmonger’s 
word for its freshness. When buying clams or 
oysters, be sure their shells are tightly shut, in- 
dicating that the tenant is alive. Crabs and lob- 
sters may be bought alive or cooked. You can 
safely buy uncooked shrimp in the shell if its 
flesh feels firm. Green is the right color for un- 
cooked shrimp. 

Familiarity with “fat” and “lean” fish is 
useful. Some culinary authorities hotly main- 
tain that fat fish go best baked or broiled, 
lean fish fried, boiled, or steamed. Salmon, 
herring, shad and tuna, for example, are fat 
fish; cod, sea trout, haddock and flounder are 
lean fish. 

Recipes for sea-food cookery are a dime a 
thousand in the cookbooks (Continued on Page 65) 


Fish are caught at various levels along the Continental Shelf. Mackerel are surface-feeders, sea bass are‘ middle-feeders, flounders are groundfish. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

of the world, from the indispensable 
general tomes like the Boston Cooking 
School Cookbook down (or up) the line 
to specialized volumes like Lily Hax- 
worth Wallace’s Sea Food Cookery 
(M. Barrows, Inc., New York), Louis 
P. De Gouy’s Gourmet’s Cookbook of 
Fish and Game (Gourmet, Inc.; Hotel 
Plaza, New York) and Mme. Prunier’s 
Fish Cookery Book, translated by 
Ambrose Heath, published by Julian 
Messner, Inc., New York. 

By writing to the Department of the 
Interior’s Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Washington you can get, free, a stag- 
gering variety of helpful sea-food infor- 
mation, ranging from flatly funda- 
mental leaflets like How to Cook Fish, 
Basic Recipes for Cooking Fish, and 
the immensely useful Sauces for Sea 
Foods, to more esoteric numbers like 
Rosefish Recipes, Fish and Shellfish 
Canapés and Hors d’Oeuvres, and the 
faintly belligerent Fish for Breakfast— 
and Why Not? 

When cooking sea food, the most im- 
portant thing is don’t overcook. 

There being far too many sea-food 
restaurants in the world to enumerate 
here, it is without prejudice to all the 
others that I have selected a random 
few for special mention: Antoine’s in 
New Orleans, Bernstein’s Fish Grotto 
in San Francisco, Pieroni’s in Boston, 
and two New York places— the Sea 
Fare, 57th Street and First Avenue, 
and “Sloppy Louie’s” in the Fulton 
Fish Market. Each has a justifiably 
world-famous spécialité de la maison. 

Since New Orleans (they say) is the 
shrimp capital of the world, it is only 
natural for Antoine’s Roy Alciatore, 
grandson of the famous Antoine, to 
stress his “Shrimp Mariniére.” 

“Take about one and a half pounds 
of raw shrimp,” says Mr. Alciatore, 
“best, of course, Louisiana shrimp; 
shell and remove the black line. Then 
combine two cups white wine, two 
minced shallots and one cup oyster wa- 
ter (fish stock if you don’t have oyster 
water); bring to boiling point; add the 
shrimp. Simmer fifteen minutes. Then 
melt butter, about two tablespoons; 
blend in same amount of flour, add 


> three quarters of a cup of shrimp 


stock—stock used in cooking shrimp. 
Then cook, stirring constantly, until 
the mixture thickens. Add shrimp, cook 


» ten minutes. Add lemon juice, from 
' about one quarter lemon. Beat two egg 


yolks; add half a cup light cream. Then 
add the hot shrimp mixture, stirring 
constantly..Then you serve on rame- 
kins or toast points and garnjsh with 
chopped parsley. You should have 


; enough for six delicious portions.” 


The customers of Bernstein's Fish 
Grotto, writes General Manager George 


_ Skaff, rank the Grotto’s Abalone Su- 


preme among the top favorites. To 
make this West Coast delight, says Mr. 


Skaff: “First take one large slice of 
white abalone (the darker abalone is 
often tough), sprinkle with salt, roll in 
flour, then dip in beaten egg yolk. Fry 
in butter one minute each side, or until 
a golden brown. Garnish with lemon 
and parsley, and serve with tartare or 
chili sauce and shoestring potatoes.” 
The specialty of Pieroni’s Sea Grill, 
in Boston, according to Louis Pieroni, 
is their Chef’s Special, a broiled live 
lobster filled with a specially prepared 
Thermidor Stuffing. The lobster is 
served surrounded with fried clams, fried 
shrimp, French fried potatoes, fried 
onion rings and lemon butter. Mr. 
Pieroni regretfully refuses to reveal 
the secret of his Thermidor Dressing. 


New York’s Way With Fish 


Sea Fare’s “‘ Lemon Sole Sea Fare” is 
the masterpiece of Mr. Christopher G. 
Bastis, a native of Greece and owner of 
the restaurant. “I tell you, people go 
mad, they go mad over it,” says Mr. 
Bastis. ‘‘I poach a fillet of lemon sole. 
I put asparagus in a casserole. I lay the 
fillet on the bed of asparagus. I pour on 
butter sauce. I bake four minutes in 
four hundred degrees. I remove. I pour 
on a cream hollandaise sauce, lovely. 
I sprinkle with Parmesan cheese. I 
garnish with a slice of very red tomato. 
I replace in the oven and I bake for 
twenty minutes longer. It is ready!” 

“Sloppy Louie’s” is run by Louis 
Morino, a Genoese sea-food enthusiast. 
From four to seven in the morning it’s 
full of hearty, famished, profane fish- 
men and fishwives from the Fulton 
Market. At noon, gourmets, bankers 
and Wall Street brokers fight for seats 
at the plain white tables—and usually 
order Louie’s magnificent whiting stew. 

“For it,” says Mr. Morino, “you 
take, now, a clove of garlic or a 
couple medium onions. You take five, 
six pounds whiting. You take the garlic 
or onion, tablespoonful chopped pars- 
ley, two tablespoonful melted butter. 
You brown the garlic or onion with the 
parsley: in the butter. You put it in the 
stewpan. You place the whiting on top. 
You cover with water. Salt and pepper 
to the taste. You boil slow-w-w-w, 
twenty minutes. You serve in a soup 
plate, like stew. I’m telling you, it’s a 
wonderful eat !’’, 


But in spite of the enthusiasm and’ 


enterprise of our sea-food specialists, 
the sad truth remains that we are 
predominantly an agricultural, not a 
fishing nation; a meat-eating, not a 
fish-eating people. The differential 
increases the farther inland you go. 
And it might be wise for Americans 
to remember that, in these critical days 
when we are-helping to feed the hun- 
gry of foreign lands, every bite of sea 
food America eats today means an 
extra bite of grain ‘or meat will be 
available to countries that need it 
desperately. THE END 
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Geta copy of this helpful, informa- 
tion-packed booklet, “The Real 
Pleasure in Photography”, from 


. your favorite camera store. Only 


twenty-five cents, it tells you how 
to take and to develop and print 






OF YOUR TRAVELS 


Print Your Own Pictures 


ender ‘WELOUR BLACK” 


The scenes that highlighted your trip are 
yours to enjoy over and over again when 
you print your own pictures...in your 
own darkroom. 

Others, too, will share more in your en- 


joyment when you print those pictures on 


“Defender Velour Black” Projection Paper. 


your own pictures. Plans for dark- 


rooms to fit any requirement are 
also included. If your camera store 
does not have a copy, write, giv- 
ing us his name and address. 








There’s a real pleasure in doing your 


own darkroom work. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) 
Photo Products Dept. H-9; Wilmington 98, Delawaze 
In Canada, Canadian Industries Ltd., 

912 New Birks Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Best-known feature of the West Side Tennis Club is its 14,000-capacity stadium, scene of most big U. S. tournaments. Awning-topped \m 
marquee is reserved for players, officials, special guests and press. Lesser matches are played on corts between stadium and clubhouse (rear). 


Ted Schroeder, left, and Jack Bromwich, of Australia, with Davis International tennis greats like to return to Forest Hills. Don Budge, here 
Cup between them. Schroeder helped to retain it for U. S. last year. _ talking to Australia’s Geoff Brown, won many matches on its center courts. 
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FOREST HILLS — 


The West Side Tennis Club, where the National Championships are played 


each September, has become the world capital of tennis 


by R. MAGRUDER DOBIE 


HE LONG ISLAND SUBURB of Forest Hills is 

largely a combination of English Tudor 
and American Colonial homes, and of enormous 
apartment houses. It is a fairly typical upper- 
middle-class metropolitan suburb, with wind- 
ing, shaded streets, spacious lawns, uniformed 
nurses and beribboned baby carriages, a swank 
and busy shopping center, and commuters 
(mostly business and professional men) taking 
the Long Island Rail Road—fifteen minutes— 
or the subway—twenty minutes—to central 
Manhattan. 

But Forest Hills has a distinction that sets it 
apart from any other suburb. It is the home of 
the West Side Tennis Club, and that makes it 
the tennis capital of the world. In every coun- 
try where lawn tennis, is played, the name of 
Forest Hills is synonymous with championship 
tennis. It has surpassed London’s Wimbledon — 
a decade ago the most magic name in tennis— 
and has completely overshadowed such older 
American tennis showplaces as the Longwood 
Cricket Club in suburban Boston, the Casino 
in Newport, and Philadelphia’s Germantown 
Cricket Club. 

The green turf of the West Side’s great horse- 
shoe amphitheater once felt the bounding pace 
of the colorful Borotra, and the mechanical 
stride of René Lacoste, who, with white cap 
pulled low on his forehead, stroked the ball 
like a robot in perpetual motion. On these 
courts Johnny Doeg, with his lefthanded can- 
non ball serve and inexhaustible energy, 
blasted his way. to the title, in 1930, over 
Frank Shields; and here, in 1933, Helen Wills 
Moody (once called little Miss Poker Face), 
on the brink of defeat by her archrival Helen 
Jacobs, suddenly dropped her racket and walked 
off the court, saying, ‘Ill default, Helen.” 


It was on this same green stage that Bill Til- . 


den, in his match with Bill Johnston, took a 
long look at the dark clouds overhead, then 
blasted out four straight service aces, anu ran 
for the marquee at the very moment the clouds 
let loose a downpour. 

The Forest Hills championships have been 
full of exciting memories from ‘the time, back 
in 1914, that Norman Brookes, the Australa- 
sian, clapped his hands over his ears to indicate 
his displeasure when the gallery applauded his 
opponent, the “California Comet,’’ Maurice 
MacLoughlin. 

In 1921 the theatrical Suzanne Lenglen ar- 
rived from France. She came out on the Forest 


Biggest center-court attraction in past two 
years has been Jack Kramer, now pro champion. 


Frank Parker (left) and Jack Bromwich walk 
from court after tough match in 1947 Nationals. 


Club officials McMann, Man, Davenport and 
Lebairconfer with grounds keeper Gormley (left). 
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Hills court with a handsome red cape over her 
shoulders, doffed it splendidly, and set out to 
play Molla Bjurstedt (later Mrs. Mallory). 
Miss Bjurstedt opened with a brilliant attack 
and threw Mile. Lenglen on.the defensive. The 
American was well on the way to victory when 
Lenglen, who had been ill, began to cough, and 
then walked off the court, forfeiting the match 
and gaining a reputation for poor sportsman- 
ship in the bargain. 

The year before, Tilden and Johnston (Big 
Bill and Little Bill) were in the finals of the 
men’s singles championship, a five-set match 
that lasted three hours, before a gallery of 
12,000 spectators. A small plane, carrying a 
photographer, flew. over the courts, then dropped 
straight down out of sight behind the stands 
and crashed five hundred feet away. Both pilot 
and photographer were killed. The accident 
threw Tilden off his game, and he lost a love 
set. Afterwards, however, he pulled himself to- 
gether and won the match to become U. S. 
champion for the first time. 

Now, this September, a new drama will un- 
fold on the same stage, and a new champion 
will climb to the throne once held by such ten- 
nis greats as Larned, Johnston, Tilden, Vines, 
Budge, Riggs, and last year vacated by Jack 
Kramer. Players from more than thirty nations 
will be competing for the championship—for 
tennis is the most international of all sports— 
and fans from all sections of the United States 
and from many foreign countries will be on 
hand to watch. 

The most important matches will be staged 
on the two courts inside the stadium, but in 
the early days of the tournament a score or 
more of other matches will be in progress si- 
multaneously on the twenty-three grass courts 
which extend, like a huge striped putting green, 
from the stadium to the unpretentious Tudor- 
styled clubhouse at the other end of the grounds. 
Flanking the grass are long rows of composition 
courts where stout duffers struggle through 
their daily pat-ball game apparently uncon- 
cerned that the tennis season is reaching its 
climax near by. 

Among the thousands who will walk the 
curving, tree-shaded suburban streets to the 
stadium this September, there will be many 
who will not even see the home of the West’ 
Side Tennis Club, which has made Forest Hills 
the tennis capital of the world. On its courts 
are staged not only the national championships 
in September but the national professional 
championships in June, and biennial Wightman 
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Over 220 matches are played on these well-groomed turf courts during the ten days of the National Championships. Club members 
use them between tournaments. Composition courts (upper right) are popular because they dry quickly and are playable soon after rain. 


Cup and occasional Davis Cup interna- 
tional competitions. Few wonder why 
Forest Hills and its West Side Tennis 
Club have been so favored by amateur 
and professional players. 

One answer, of course, is that Forest 
Hills has the only permanent tennis sta- 
dium with accommodations for 14,000 
spectators. And, in these days when the 
annual upkeep of just one grass court 
comes to $700, a crowd of this size is 
needed to cover the increasingly high 
tournament expenses. However, if a sta- 


The dress is informal and the beverage is milk for member Charles C. Sulli- 


van in the lounge. Most of the club’s members are New York businessmen. 
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dium were all that were needed to dupli- 
cate the Forest Hills success, a half-dozen 
clubs would begin construction tomor- 
row. It is no secret that the West Side, in 
good years, clears between $50,000 and 
$60,000 annually on its major tourna- 
ments. In all probability, however, an- 
other tennis stadium would merely be an 
expensive white elephant. It takes know- 
how, developed through years of experi- 
ence, to run tennis spectacles profitably, 
and the West Side Tennis Club not only 
has this in great quantity but can count 


on the enthusiasm and energy of at least 
a hundred of its nine hundred members. 
In this respect the club is unique. Its 
members actually volunteer for work, 
even of the most routine variety. 

There are some fifty different positions 
on the West Side’s National Tourna- 
ments Operation Committee and each 
minor official feels his job is more impor- 
tant than the next man’s. This feeling is 
essential to the success of a complex busi- 
ness production like the Nationals, when 
some 220 matches, men’s and women’s 


singles and mixed doubles, must be 
planned, scheduled, located, umpired 
and played in ten days in September. 
Without the close supervision of a hand- 
ful of trained business executives, who 
were successful in their vocations before 
trying their hand at staging tennis tour- 
naments, the over-all operation might 
bog down hopelessly. 

Heading the list is a tall, stoop- 
shouldered window manufacturer with 
the impressive name of P. Schuyler van 
Bloem. His official title is general chair- 


rs. Lafay Whitsit and Miss Shelby Frizzell are typical of most West 
Side Club members: tennis, not club social life, is all-important to them. 
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Grounds Committee Chairman George Koch keeps careful watch for 
correct procedure as grounds keeper Gormley rigs the net before a match. 


man, which is just another way of say- 
ing that all the tough problems are 
shoved off on him. When Bobby Riggs, 
then an amateur, arrived at the West 
Side for the nationals, accompanied by 
a private manager who outlined the 
type of treatment his client expected, 
Van Bloem was called. “I bought the 
manager a drink and explained we 
didn’t offer special inducements at For- 
est Hills,” the general chairman says. 
“Riggs was welcome, but the tourna- 
ment would still go on if hedidn’t play.” 


Tea is popular drink during tournaments. Frank Parker cools off with 


Special inducements or “courtesy 
memberships”’ are not offered to play- 
ers at the West Side, because they are 
unnecessary. To achieve any sort of 
national ranking, the tournament troup- 
ers are virtually obliged to put in an ap- 
pearance at the championships. If their 
local associations won’t pay the bills, 
they come at their own expense. In rare 
cases the club finances the visit of an 
unusually prominent foreigner—but 
only if there is no other way for him to 
make the trip. But he must have tre- 


. 


a cupful after winning a long match with Bromwich in 1947 nationals. 


Let your feet loaf 
smartly in... 


“SKOS” the sport shoe you'll feel at ease in... 
well-dressed in anywhere! Distinctively styled 
in wild Boarhide . .. built with famous Allen 
Edmonds U-Turn Flexibility to give you new 
walking ease . . . barefoot comfort. Try on a 
pair today ! 


Skos: $16.50 ($17.00 west of the 
Rockies). Subject to change. 
ed Directory for 
er, Or order direct. 
Send for booklet “The 
Shoe of Tomorrow. 
Dept. HS. 








ALLEN EDMONDS 
Belgium, Wisconsin 
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If ever you saw or 
touched a truly 
fine sweater, this is it! 


Luxurious in appear- 
ance — exquisite 

in quality — light in 
weight! All virgin 
wool, of course. 


You be the judge. Stop 
in at your favorite 
men’s shop and ask to 
see this ZEPH-KID, 
from Fashion Hill. 

Or, write for complete 
catalog and name of 
your nearest dealer. 


In pullover, (illustrated), 
coat or vest — assorted, 
solid colors. 


*Trade Mark Registered 
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On your trip to California... 


see twice as much 
for the same rail fare 































FOUR SCENIC ROUTES WEST 


No other railroad on earth can offer you Southern Pacific’s famous travel bar- 
gain: 4 different routes to California. You choose one S. P. route westward, 
another S. P. route homeward, see twice as much for no extra roundtrip fare from 
most points! For instance, this extra-bargain vacation trip: 

Take a northern line to the forest-cool Pacific Northwest. At Seattle or Portland 
join our Shasta Route (4 on the little map). Ride our Cascade or Beaver. See Crater 
Lake, Shasta Dam (or the Redwood Empire), then San Francisco for adventures in 
good eating! ...Then Los Angeles on our famous scenic streamlined Daylight. 
Play in Southern California ...Then our Sunset Limited or Argonaut over Sunset 
Route (1 on the little map) via beautiful Arizona desert, El Paso, San Antonio, 
Houston, to romantic New Orleans! Thénce home to your starting point. A 
four-sided, scenic, roundtrip vacation! 

Or, combine our Golden State and Overland Routes (2 and 3 on the map). And 
remember that any Southern Pacific route gives you choice of Pullman or smart, 
money-saving chair car. Send for the guidebook to help you plan. 


L. C. loas, Dept. HY-9, 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


"| @@ MAIL THIS COUPON for free guidebook 


Please send me, free, your guidebook, 
“How to See Twice as Much on Your Trip 


| 
| ! 
| 1 
| | 
| to California”, to help me plan my trip to | 
haste | * 
| 
ee as pia | 
} sire 
| | 
i : | 


Address__ The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


City & Zone__ 














Tournament days usually end with a social gathering in the West Side 
Tennis Club lounge. Most of the club life is informal, not too costly. 


mendous box-office appeal. If such a 
visitor has never played at Forest Hills 
before, and is urgent enough in his re- 
quest, Van Bloem might disregard the 
rules and allow him one or two practice 
sessions on the precious turf of the 
stadium courts. But to everyone else 
(except perhaps the national cham- 
pion) the center courts are barred; 
they are reserved _exclusively for 
tournament use. 

Van Bloem’s burden is lightened by 
the energy of Renville H. McMann, the 
president of the West Side. This execu- 
tive of a large electrical-products con- 
cern likes to spend his vacations charg- 
ing around the club grounds, looking 
for problems to solve. His greatest head- 
ache is deciding who shall get free 
passes to the marquee, which was built 
for press, players, officials and special 


After each day’s final match, seat cushions which rent for a dime are 
tossed onto the stadium turf where boys collect them in wheelbarrows. 
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guests only, but is now the Diamond 
Horseshoe of the tennis world. Although 
the view of the center courts is superior 
from the stadium, the demand for mar- 
quee seats always exceeds the supply. 

One corner of the marquee is reserved 
for the referee and his assistants. This 
most thankless of all tournament jobs 
is held down by Dr. S. Ellsworth Daven- 
port, Jr., a stocky, middle-aged den- 
tist, who is the final arbiter on all ques- 
tions involving rules of play. If the um- 
pire is unable to maintain law and order 
on his court, he appeals to Doctor Dav- 
enport for help. If Frank Parker wants 
to play a certain match early in the 
afternoon, he takes his request to the 
referee. If darkness threatens to inter- 
rupt an important match, Doctor Dav- 
enport must decide at what time play 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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Packard owners get 


In this great new Packard, summer weather 
is what you make it—thanks to the most 
efficient all-season ventilation system ever 
built into a motor car. 


On a hot, sultry day, you create your own 
summer breeze, just by pushing a button! 


Even with the car standing still, with all 
windows closed, stale air is completely re; 
placed by a flow of crisp, fresh, cerculating 
air... at the rate of once every minute! 


On the open road, too, you ride refreshed 
with windows closed. The nerve-tensing 


130-HP EIGHT 


—once every minute! 


roar of outside air is silenced forever. And 
gone are the days of the wind-blown hair-do! 


Amazing? Wait... 


When the scene changes to winter, you 
keep right on making your own weather. You 
simply set the dial at the temperature you 
want—the rest is automatic. 


Drop in soon—let your Packard dealer 
give you a demonstration of how it’s done. 
From that minute on, you’ll want to drive 
a Packard and be your own weatherman, 
the whole year ’round! 
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The mixed population of Calcutta, close to the Pakistan border in India’s East Bengal, flared into bloody violence over partition. 
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JINNAH OF PAKISTAN 


The leader of, Muslim India and the new nation he has brought into being 


by VINCENT SHEEAN 


N AUGUST 15TH of last year there came into 
O existence a state unlike any other that has 
ever existed. It. is, by definition and founda- 
tion, communal—that is, it was created for the 
members of its predominant religious commu- 
nity —and yet secular; it is weak but warlike, 
poor but ambitious, and lies in a most critical 
geographical position as the passage between 
the Russian world empire and the third world 
of our days, India and Southeast Asia. If it does 
not become the focus of great and dangerous 
troubles for the whole planet it will be lucky 
indeed for us all. 

This state is Pakistan. Its very name is 
fabricated. The P stands for Punjab, A for 
Afghan—the name usually given to the tribes of 
the Northwest Frontier—K for Kashmir and 
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Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Governor General. 
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the rest for Baluchistan. There is no place in 
the name for East Bengal, richest and most 
populous part of the country, or for the prov- 
ince of Sind where the capital, Karachi, is. 
East Bengal is at the far opposite side of India, 
next to Burma, and the whole Indian dominion 
lies between it and the Pakistan capital. 

Why was such a state necessary? 

This is the first question that arises in the 
mind of any observer. We have too many 
nation-states in this world already, and too 
many of them are poor and ambitious: such 
states are dangerous. Why did the various his- 
torical necessities compel the addition of 
another weak state in a nerve center between 
the Arabian Sea and the mountains of the 
Hindu Kush in the Himalayas? 

The answer is. not to be found in’ religion 
alone. Although Pakistan is Muslim it had, on 





ts be 





August 15, 1947, a large Hindu population and 
at least one city (Lahore) which was about 70 
per cent Hindu and Sikh. The tremendous 
massacres and the uprooting of populations 
which followed changed all that: Pakistan is 
more Muslim now because millions of Hindus 


have gone to India in the past six or eight 
months and millions of Muslims from India 
have come to Pakistan. But its Muslim qual- 
ity is social rather than religious, and its gov- 
ernmental institutions, law and customs are 
completely secular. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
creator of the new state and its present Gov- 
ernor General, is himself hardly a Muslim at 
all, except communally speaking—that is, he 
is not religious and had never prayed in a 
mosque publicly until four years ago. He can- 
not speak any of the hative languages and has 
conducted his whole long career in law and 
politics in English. 


The New State 


Economically the new state is a monstrosity. 
Its railroads, highways and canals are all en- 
tangled with the neighboring dominion of 
India. Its principal wealth lies in the jute of 
East Bengal, which is milled in Calcutta and 
exported from there. Between the Arabian Sea 
and the Himalayas lies a country which could 
scarcely support itself in anything but bread 
alone, and there are no industries. Once you 
pass a rather negligently guarded little gate on 
the road to the Khyber Pass you enter the 
beautiful, untamed region of the tribes, who 
have everything their own sweet way up to the 
borders of Afghanistan. And there, as you 
stand on the Afghan border, you can look up 
and away to the towering snowy wall of. the 
Hindu Kush, beyond which the Russian power 
stretches all across Central Asia to the Bering 
Strait. There are regions up there in the Gilgit 


‘direction from which nothing has been heard 


all winter long. 

You cannot be in Pakistan more than a few 
days without realizing that in spite of all these 
startling conditions the new country is a re- 
ality. I do not believe this is yet understood in 
India because the idea of partition is naturally 
repugnant to Hindu leaders and they have 
found it easy to blame it entirely on Jinnah. 
However, every foreigner I have met who has 
been in Pakistan says the same thing, so it is 
not my imagination: it is a simple fact that the 
inhabitants of Pakistan hive a compact soli- 
darity, a community enthusiasm, which al- 
ready creates, sets forth on the stage of history, 
the psychological reality which is called a na- 
tion. This fervor goes everywhere, and you can 
hardly move about in Pakistan at all without 
being exposed to it. It may arise from Muslim 
pride, from Islamic monotheism and separate- 
ness of social institutions, but the form it takes 
is recognizable as secular nationalism, just as 
we have seen it among the Poles and the Irish. 
It produces a monotonous similarity of can- 
versation in all classes, just as it used to do in 


Warsaw and Dublin years ago when I knew 
those places, and of course a good half of all the 
talk consists of attacks upon the neighboring 
dominion of India and its leaders. These are 
the characteristics (Continued on Page 75) 





Muslim refugees from India crowd themselves and their belongings into and on all available space 
on a train bound for Pakistan, Refugee trains like this one were attacked and looted during the rioting. 


r 


In the station at Rawalpindi, near northwest frontier, Muslim Mazud fighters wait for train to front. 


In Karachi, capital of Pakistan, Muslim refugees find temporary homes in tent cities such as this. 
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(Continued from Page 73) 

of a new, proud and ambitious coun- 
try, extremely self-conscious, nourish- 
ing grievances and_half-consciously 
cherishing historical claims which are 
part memory and part dream. You may 
feel, as I do, that it is a great pity that 
such a state ever became necessary, 
but you will also be compelled, after 
a little experience, to see that for at 
least the present phase of develop- 
ment it is necessary. The time may 
come when Pakistan and India will 
move much closer together in economic 
and regional concerns, or even in the 
all-important matter of common de- 
fense; but after all that has happened 
in 1947-48 it is clear that that time is 
not yet. 

The prime mover in the creation of 
Pakistan was Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
who is now Governor General of the 
country and known among Muslims as 
Quaid-e-Azam, or Great Guide. Jinnah 
is a tall, thin, austere-looking citizen, 
proud and stubborn, who has a life- 
long reputation for incorruptibility. He 
celebrated his seventy-second birthday 
last December 26, although there have 
been persistent reports that his real age 
is greater than that. He was a talented 
Bombay lawyer who early in life came 
under Indian Nationalist influences and 
entered the Congress Party under the 
patronage of Gokhale and Naoroji, the 
leaders of forty-odd years ago—both 
Hindus. He was Naoroji’s private sec- 
retary for some years, and made his 
lirst public appearances as a nationalist 
in the Congress session of 1906, that is, 
well before the star of Gandhi had risen 
in India. All through those earlier years, 
and until 1914, Gandhi was conducting 
his epic struggle in South Africa for the 
Indian immigrants there, and it is per- 
haps worth observing that at that pe- 
riod, no Hindu-Muslim conflict appears 
to have existed at all either for him or 
for Jinnah. 


Jinnah’s career as a trial lawyer, as a 


Congress member and as a member of 


Nehru, Lord Ismay (Advisor to the Viceroy), Lord Louis Mountbatten 
and Jinnah at conference in New Delhi where partition plan was accepted. 





the legislative bodies was uniformly 
successful, although it would be diffi- 
cult to say that he exerted any wide na- 
tional influence until about twelve 
years ago. His own parents were rich 
Muslim business people of Karachi, 
and although they lost the greater part 
of their fortune just about the time 
when he was beginning to practice law, 
he soon remedied that. His fees as a 
barrister were alone enough to build up 
his fortune, but he also made a mar- 
riage which was sensational in those 
far-off days: he espoused no less than 
the principal heiress of the immensely 
rich Parsee community of Bombay, 
incurring a prolonged lawsuit in 
which that community tried in vain to 
break the marriage. 


At the Crossroads 


Through these formative years he 
seems to have grown gradually more 
aware of the Muslim community to 
which he belonged by birth, and 
some of his best public speeches 
were made in its behalf. In 1913 he 
took the decisive step of joining the 
Muslim League, which was eventu- 
ally—after thirty years—to become his 
instrument in the creation of Pakistan. 

Jinnah’s evolution, from 1913 on, was 
slow, gradual, at times hardly to be 
perceived, and yet, in retrospect, seems 
all to have been in the same general 
direction. For long years he belonged 
both to the Congress and to the Muslim 
League, and seems to have desired 
Hindu-Muslim unity in the national 
cause. Bit by bit, over the years, he 
edged away from Hindu leadership to- 
ward amore and more open communal- 
ism on behalf of the Muslims. The ex- 
planation repeatedly given in public 
speeches for this development is that 
the Congress was gradually being Hin- 
duized and that the Muslims were be- 
ing forced out of the national movement 
or given a subsidiary part in it. The de- 
cisive period of 1926-1930 produced 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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Two tribesmen in a Pathan camp, where they have been gathered to 
minimize disturbances. Pathans are among India’s toughest fighters. 


(Continued from Page 75) 
debates on the electoral system which 
accentuated this evolution. The Hin- 
dus in general—although not Gandhi— 
were resolutely in favor of a voting sys- 
tem without communal distinction, 


from which arose the Muslim fear of ~ 


being perpetually dominated by Hindu 
majorities. Gandhi accepted a compro- 
mise proposal advanced by Jinnah but 
was overruled by other Hindu leaders, 
particularly Malaviya. It looks, on the 
record, as if the last chance of prevent- 
ing Jinnah’s progress toward Muslim 
separatism evaporated about 1928. 


These are vexing questions. Innumer- 
able accusations have been made and 
are still made. One of the commonest 
is that the British systematically fo- 
mented the Hindu-Muslim disagree- 
ments and encouraged Jinnah in his 
development. There may be local or 
occasional truth in this charge, but 
surely the appalling massacres of the 
past year prove, above everything, that 
the communal cleavage was deep and 
real. (As long ago as 1921 Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote in his autobiography that 
the final test for India would come on 
the Hindu-Muslim question, not on 


Pathan recreation is combat training. Here two of the rugged hillmen 
take a break from their road-building work to play at sword dancing. 
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you've never seen anything like it! The 
new Markfinder sight actually makes you 
shoot straight ...makes you up your better- 
picture score. For the Markfinder actually 
projects an outline frame right out to your 
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and you see your exact picture area marked 
off — actual picture size! You see a center 
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border for straight and level framing. That 
means tilted and cropped pictures are out. 
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ally for color, the Markfinder is the sight to 
see. So, don’t just buy a camera. Look 
through the Markfinder first. It’s the one 
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as well as the advanced camera man. Ask 
your favorite Argus dealer to show you the 
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F3.5 Anastigmat lens, coated and color corrected 
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alien rule.) It would be easy to enumer- 
ate important problems on which the 
British were badly mistaken. When 
they used to say that the princely 
states formed an insoluble problem, for 
example, they were simply -wrong: 
those states have been merged and set- 
tled into anew regime within six months. 
They have been proved wrong on cer- 
tain military questions, too—such as 
the reiterated statement that the Gur- 
khas would not serve under Indian offi- 
cers, that the army would collapse with- 
out its Muslims, and so on. But on the 
great division between Hindu and 
Muslim they appear, on this past year’s 
showing, to have been correct. 


The Power of Religion 


What seems to me fundamental, and 
in the historical sense ineluctably de- 
termined, in this whole development 
from 1920 to the present, is the sov- 
ereign power of religion in the Indian 
subcontinent. It appears to me to have 
been Mahatma Gandhi's function to 
galvanize the masses of India into an 
almost ecstatic support for the move- 
ment of national independence. It lay 
within the logic of his personality to do 
this by a religious influence, and it lay 
also within the necessities of the histori- 
cal predicament, since the Indian 
masses could not be really aroused by 
any other force. Symbols, signs and 
portents were the weapons. Words do 
not mean much to people who have lit- 
tle access to them. Now the Mahatma, 
consumed as he was with love for God 
and man, was nevertheless profoundly, 
instinctively Hindu. (If-he had not 
been, he could not have aroused India.) 
Here we have a tangle of necessities 
working one upon the other in what 
afterward assumes the appearance of 
pattern, or of what is- called destiny. 
During the struggle it did not so ap- 
pear, and the misunderstandings on all 
sides were great, as were the conse- 
quent accusations. But although Jinnah 
has no weight in history as compared to 
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Gandhi, and indeed exists only as q 
negative function of that mighty influ. 
ence, nevertheless a foreign obseryer 
pondering over the story must cop. 
clude that on one point Jinnah was 
right: Gandhi did Hinduize the ng. 
tional movement and as a result the 
Muslims felt obliged to get out. 

Jinnah, of course, thinks that Gandhi 
did this deliberately, and thus mis. 
understands the whole historic process 
about as completely as it is possible to 
misunderstand. Gandhi was an intui- 
tive genius, and for many long years 
obeyed an “inner voice” which he be. 
lieved came from God. He was ab 
ways ready to do anything for the In- 
dian Muslims or indeed for Islam, up te 
and including giving his life for them, 
But the profound Hinduism revealed in 
his prayers, fasts and sermons, the use 
of the Upanishads and the Bhagavad- 
Gita as daily guides to life, the em- 
phasis on poverty, chastity, vegetari- 
anism and such peculiarly Hindu insti- 
tutions as the love of the cow, all com- 
bined together to make him appear in 
Muslim eyes to be a great but essen- 
tially Hindu (i.e., non-Islamic or even 
anti-Islamic) saint. Most Indian Mus- 
lims loved him; there have been pe- 
riods, such as 1921, when the Muslims 
were wild with a sort of adoration for 
him; but they never did.or could under- 
stand him. His universalism, which 
caused him to accept both the Prophet 
Mohammed and Jesus of Nazareth as 
aspects of the truth, was imitself strange 
to the Muslim mind. 

And so, operating as a negative func- 
tion of the Gandhi phenomenon in his- 
tory, Jinnah eventually took his place 
as the head of a separate movement. 
He was cautious and slow about it. 
From 1930 to 1934 he remained in Lon- 
don, after the Round Table Confer- 
ence, thinking it over. (It was for him 
what Professor Toynbee calls a period 
of “ withdrawal,” to be followed by a 
most meteoric “ return.’’) 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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In their immaculate but lonely cabin Ellen Freeman listens to her husband sing an old ballad. Neighbor Plemmons plays the guitar. 


AROLINA MOUNTAIN FOLK 
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They weave, make pottery, sing and talk as their great-grandfathers did 


by MORRIS MARKEY 


HEN FIRST YOU ADVENTURE away from 
home to see what the wide world may be 
like, you begin by looking at places. There are 
mountains to see, and lakes and rivers, and 
cities that are fascinating because they are so 
very different from the ones you know. Before 
long, you become what they call a seasoned 
traveler, and too often, this simply means that 
you have reached the state of mind in which 
one mountain looks very much like another 
mountain—a new city is only another accumu- 
lation of many buildings and of streets with 
odd names. It is about this time that you start 
looking at something more than places. You 
begin to look at the human beings those places 
have made. 
By way of an example, the Appalachian 
Highlands of Western North Carolina are very, 
lofty, very rugged, and surpassingly beautiful 
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to behold. People by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, from every state in the Union, visit 
them each year to look with admiration at the 
shaggy peaks and wander by the lovely 
streams. But as a matter of fact, these moun- 
tains are neither the highest in America, nor the 


Ira Parris stands near the weather-beaten 
cabin where he lives alone and repairs watches. 


most rugged, nor perhaps even the most beau- 
tiful. As a place, an item of geography, they 
are not unique. Yes, but the people—the men 
and women who live in their hidden coves, 
whose cabins. nestle upon the curving shoul- 
ders of the hills—they are unique. They are a 
very special breed of folk indeed. For they are 
our one surviving link with the strong, re- 
sourceful and immensely tough-fibered men 
and women who got this country started. 
There is every possible excuse for you if you 
feel inclined to say “ hillbillies” and decide that 
you really don’t much care about knowing 
them better. The cartoonists have given you 
reason for that, and so have a hundred radio 
characters, whining through their noses a queer 
collection of noises that they call good old 
mountain music. Well, these mountain people 
are not hillbillies; and they do not make that 
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kind of music. The thing for you to do is to put 
down a sort of temporary anchor at Asheville, 
and within a fifty-mile radius of there you will 
find all that is needed to understand the true 
character of these mountaineers. 

They came from England and Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales, these people, some two hun- 
dred years ago. Most of them tarried a little 
while in the low country along the seaboard be- 
fore the enchantments of freedom and inde- 
pendence and an utterly fresh start in life 
lured them into the blue-black mountains. 
Soon a few Germans joined them in the hills, 
Hessians perhaps from King George’s merce- 
nary regiments, or the more adventuresome of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch. Then an odd thing 
happened. The high mountain barriers sealed 
these people off from the boisterous, surging 
currents of American progress. It was not mere 
mileage which isolated them, for the moun- 
tains are not really far from the coastal cities. 
But the folds of the great hills hide men and 
make them difficult to see—particularly when 
their most compelling and enduring instinct is 
to be free of the harness of cities and their 
changing and frivolous fashions, of fads and 
fancies in thinking which would disturb their 
religion and their well-worn philosophies. 

As a result these mountain yeomen, part of 
the root and stock of America, were seques- 
tered for more than a century from the frantic 
hurly-burly of the growing nation. Sit on a 
cabin porch today and talk to one of these lean, 
strong men—with a glimpse through the door 
of marvelously colored bed kiverlets, with the 
smell of a good pot steaming on the stove, the 
loud hum of industry down by the bee bench— 
- and it is as close as you will ever come to talk- 
ing with your great-great-great-grandfather, in 
the prime of his years and very certain of the 
things he believes in. 


Where a Century Stood Still 


The prolonged isolation of the Highland peo- 
ple did not convert them into dreamy relics of 
the past. It did not make museum pieces out of 
them. On the contrary it permitted them to 
keep intact, and to practice as a matter of 
course, those amazing skills with their hands 
and with simple tools which made the carving 
of America possible. Their isolation also re- 
quired them to keep alive ancient ways of 
amusement. Certain of those skills and amuse- 
ments have disappeared from the face of the 
earth, everywhere except in these Highlands. 

A few years ago an English music scholar 
named Cecil Sharp completed a monumental 
undertaking. He had scoured the lanes and 
cottages of the Border country of England and 
Scotland in search of old folk ballads and songs, 
and he had set them down as the peasants sang 
them for him. But when he was done he real- 
ized that there were distressing gaps in his col- 
lection. Literature contained references to bal- 
lads that nobody remembered any longer, that 
apparently were lost forever to music and the 
English tradition. There were ballads for which 
nobody could recall the tunes, and snatches of 
melody that seemed to have no proper words. 
Then Sharp heard that people in the Southern 
Highlands of (Continued on Page 83) 
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Shadrick Mace, of Bull Creek, seated at the same vise 
his grandfather used, makes “sittin’ chairs” of hickory. 


After a kick by a mule, John Hall began carving mules 
with lunging hoofs. The Craft Guild markets them. 


William Woody, 74, lost a leg a few years ago. Now, by 
his fireplace, he weaves baskets from white-oak shavings. 


Mrs. Napoleon Bonaparte Ashe weaves 
on looms, some of them a hundred years old. 
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Lawrence Boone is one of the finest, and 
last, ornamental-iron forgers in the hills. 


Walter Stephen’s pottery, popular sincé 
1900, may one day be collectors’ items. 
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In extra long, safe mileage ...and for the 
quickest action-traction stops, rain or shine, 


it surpasses the finest tire we have ever built. 
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GENERAL 
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Aunt Samantha Bumgarner, one of the best ballad singers in the High- 
lands, never misses the Mountain Dance and Folk Festival at Asheville. 


(Continued from Page 81) 
America, the descendants of those same 
Border folk, did a good deal of old- 
time singing. He packed up and set out 
for Asheville. 

He spent twenty months wandering 
the dirt roads that turn and twist into 
the hidden vales, climbing steep paths 
tosit on cabin steps, asking folks to sing 
the old songs for him. They sang with- 
out urging, for the mountain people are 
not shy about their music. Singing 


comes just as naturally to them as talk- 
ing because it has been their chief way 
of entertainment and self-expression for 
nearly two hundred years. If you have 
the patience and the courtesy to ask 
them to sing today you will notice one 
thing first: they never sing to an audi- 
ence; they never strive for cunning, art- 
ful effects. They sing for themselves, 
eyes wide open, enjoying the music. If 
you want to listen, why you're welcome. 
(Continued on Page 85) 


Square Dance night at Bent Creek Ranch. The mountaineers’ square 
dances, like their ballads, have been handed down from former generations. 
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ELY & WALKER 


for Heel Action The EGW Weather-Jack* 
Hf Water-Hepellent EZY- TWILL" 


To your favorite outdoor sport... golf, reel, rifle...orrest... 
the E& W WEATHER-JACK* adds zest. It ‘‘thinks’’ of every- 
thing. The two-way pockets ‘‘store’’ like a locker, ‘‘stash’’ 
hands, too. The satin twill backing gets you in-and-out 
quicker. The half-belted back, the slide-fastened closure 
add snug comfort. No pampering necessary... exclusive Ezy - 
Twill*. is weather-wise; water-repellent, spot- and wind- 
resistant. Line yourself up right...now! Ask at a better store 
for the WEATHER-JACK* in tan or taupe. About $10.95. 


*U. S. PAT. OFF. REG. APP. FOR 
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(Continued from Page 83) 

When Sharp came out of the hills he 
had a greater collection of Border bal- 
lads and songs than he had been able 
to gather in the Border country it- 
self. Some were obviously intact, un- 
changed from the way they had been 
sung on the ships coming to America 
so long ago: 

Some have been subtly altered by 
time and the new country, gradually 
changed to fit new scenes, new legends. 
And some are songs made in the High- 
lands, sprung inhonorable succession 
from the ancient ballads, but celebrat- 
ing the Battle of Kings Mountain 
instead of Culloden, singing the Civil 
War instead of the Wars of the Roses. 

Sharp gathered a total of 1612 songs 
and ballads. You can hear all of them 
if you have the curiosity and time to 
amble through the mountains. 


The Ballad of Lady Isabel 


I think it would give to you, as it 
gave to me, an unearthly feeling to sit 
in the twilight, far down a narrow val- 
ley, and hear the soft, steady voices of 
a little family sing the ballad of Lady 
Isabel and the Elf Knight: ; 


He followed her up and he followed her 
down, 

He followed her to the room where she lay, 

And she had not the power to flee from his 
arms, 

Nor the tongue to answer Nay, Nay, 
Nay— 

Nor the tongue to answer Nay. 


She got on her pony, her pony brown, 

He got on the iron grey, 

They rode till they came to the blue-water 
sea, 

In the length of a long summer’s day. 





Gel down, get down, my pretty little miss, 

Get down, these words I say. 

Here I have drownded nine kings’ 
daughters, 

And you the tenth shall be. 


Pull off, pull off that fine silken gown, 
And lay it on yandra shore, 

For it cost your father too much money, 
For it to rot in the salt sea foam. 


Turn your face around and about, 

Turn to the green leaves on the tree, 

For I don’t think as nice a gentleman 
as you, 

A naked lady should see. 


She picked him up and plunged him in, 

She plunged him in the depths of the sea. 

Lie there, lie there, you false-hearted 
soul, 

In the place of poor me. 


She got on her pony, her pony brown, 
And she led her iron grey, 

She rode till she came to her father’s gate, 
’Twas just three hours till day. 


My pretty little parrot, my pretty little 
parrot, 

Don’t tell no tales on me. 

Your cage shall be made of yellow beaten 
gold, 

And hung in the willow tree. 


They knew nothing whatever of me- 
dieval lore, and certainly none had ever 
seen the blue-water sea. But the tale 
had for them the magic of fairyland, 
and the tune, in the ancient modal scale, 
was of haunting beauty. 

However, they turned from it to sing 
with gusto, I Must and I Will Get 
Married, Come All Ye Southern Sol- 
diers and Green Grows the Laurel. 











Miss Edna Ritchie shows students of the Campbell Folk School how to 
play the “dulcimore,” a sweet-sounding invention of the éarly settlers. 
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MOCCASIN 


Henre’s Taylor’s hand-sewn treatment of an old 


Rawalpindi polo classic .;,now a genuine moccasin, 


It cradles your foot in a one-piece sling of soft 
Punjab Tan leather, hand-shaped to the last, hand-sewn 
to the front. Pure Plantation Crepe adds an easy, springy tread. 


for your dealer's name, write Dept. $ 
E. E. TAYLOR CORP. 
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/% SPRING GARDENING 


“os: SUMMER MOWING 


WINTER SNOW SHOVELING 


© and dozens 
of other Jobs 


. ++ THAT’S WHAT THE NEW 
SIMPLICITY DOES FOR YOU! 


Yes! Here’s a real all- year -‘round 
home power unit that mows lawns 
beautifully — plows, seeds, hills, discs, 
supplies power for pumping water, 
spraying paint, and even clears your 
snow in winter! Built with precision 
engineering, the new Simplicity Garden 
Tractor features a 11/2 H.P. engine, 

all steel chassis, sealed-in gears, 
adjustable handles, and the 

new 4 speed transmission that fits 

the speed to the job. For real utility — 
for easier operation — see 

the new Simplicity Model ’’D’! 


THE GARDEN TRACTOR 


with 
4 SPEED TRANSMISSION 


Gimplicit 





SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
port washington, wisconsin 
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24” LAWN MOWER 
Attaches to front of tractor 
with patented ‘‘Quick- 
Hitch”. Engine-driven * 
cutter reel — extra heavy 
steel construction. 
Adjustable cutter. 








CULTIVATOR 

Features depth screw 
regulator. Cultivates 
gardens and is adaptable 
for all hand-type and 
most light horse-drawn 
tools. 
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+} 
Cuts weeds, etc., close to 
fences, hedges. Has 30° 
swath — has grass fingers 
to prevent clogging of 
tractor. Engine driven with / 
independent clutch. 
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SNOW PLOW 
Adjustable all-stee!l 30’ 
plow adjusts up or down, 
right or left. Can also 

be used for light bulldozing 
mounted straight. 


+ 16 other precisioned 
attachments for home and 
garden convenience 

















Mrs. Anna Waldrop teaches her daughter to stitch a “string quilt.” 
Among mountain folk, these patchwork coverlets are family treasures. 


One of the great favorites is The 
Death of Queen Jane and it is an extraor- 
dinary thing when you can find some- 
one who is in the mood to sing this an- 
cient ballad; it is a curiously touching 
experience to hear a tall mountain boy 
and his young wife sing of Jane Sey- 
mour who died after the birth of her 
son in 1537, with her husband Henry 
VIII looking on. 

The Highland people generally sing 
without instrumental accompaniment. 


Occasionally there is a banjo to beat 
the rhythms, and of course there are 
banjos and fiddles for the hoedowns, 
where intricate figures of the square 
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dance are stomped out until dawn. Now 
and then, however, on some cabin 
porch, a girl or an old man will produce 
that unique instrument which they call 
the “dulcimore.” It is purely a moun- 
tain invention, and bears no resem- 
blance whatever to the conventional 
dulcimer. 

Shaped something like the two halves 
of a long muskmelon put end to end, 
its closest kinship is perhaps with the 
zither; and there is good evidence that 
it derives from zithers brought into the 
mountains by the frontiersmen of Ger- 
man extraction. It gives an odd, thin 

(Continued on Page 89) 


Farming, on these hilly slopes, is a backbreaking, unprofitable job. 


Ennies King removes rocks yearly, but he still must plow around many. 
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Mountaineers are deeply religious. At Mount Pleasant Baptist 
Church, built in 1863, the minister leads his congregation in prayer. 


(Continued from Page 86) 
sound, something between a guitar and 
a harpsichord. 

Lacking a dulcimore or the skill to 
make one, many a lad will fashion a 
banjo from a cigar box and a stretch of 
catskin, or a fiddle from a big gourd. 
For music is an immediate and con- 
stant part of the lives of the mountain 
people, as necessary to the spirit as 
food and water are to the body. And 
during all my time in the hills, the only 
“hillbilly” music I heard came over the 
radios, sent out by the bands down in 
the cities, 


Thrice-Told Tales 


There is, alas, little need to listen to 
such tales as the mountain people tell. 
For some curious reason, they do not 
have a narrative sense, and do not spin 
yarns with any imagination. Most of 
the stories are contrived to make a 
single, dubious point, and you will 
inevitably hear that point repeated 
three times: Once for the listener to 
laugh, again to make sure that he sees 
and relishes the point, and the third 
time so that the teller himself can 
join in the guffaws. 

But the essential clue to the nature 
and being of these people lies in the 
amazing skills with hand and knife and 
needle which they have preserved and 
sharpened during their generations of 
isolation. The original settlers in this 
wilderness had to make literally every- 
thing for themselves. 

In comparison with the rest of 
the country, the Highlands have 
remained a wilderness. Even when it 
became possible toobtain “ fotched-on” 
goods from the coast cities, the 
mountaineers often decided that what 

hey themselves could make was better. 


‘Consequently, the ancient domestic 


crafts have not been lost, and are still 


the most important element of life in 
the mountains. 

The original settlers had to begin by 
building a house. The mountain man of 
today is still quite capable of building 
his home, all alone and with only a 
broadax for a tool. Indeed, he does build 
it as often as not. Nor is his mountain 
cabin a thing to be despised, function- 
ally or aesthetically. It is wind- and 
weatherproof. And there is not only 
visual beauty. but also tactile beauty in 
the square walls. 

Run your hand over a weathered 
poplar log, twenty-two inches wide 
and smoothed to an almost silken 
sheen by the broadax, and it feels 
good. It makes you want to know the 
man with the touch and the patience to 
accomplish such a thing. 

And if you are a woman, a surprise 
may await you inside the cabin door. 
For however humble a log cabin may 
be, the woman who lives in it has an 
all-consuming pride in her home. The 
split-log floor is spotless. On the rough 
walls hang “wood pretties’: acorns, 
twigs, leaves and dried flowers arranged 
in simulation of a picture. The hand- 
made bed lies beneath a woven cover- 
let of impeccable taste and beauty. And 
if you behave like proper folks the 
housewife may give you a glimpse of 
other coverlets she has made—or her 
grandmother has made—of hooked 
rugs and woven rugs, of toys made 
out of cornhusks, and of baskets woven 
of hickory bark during a lazy sum- 
mer’s afternoon. 

This does not mean that every cabin 
in the mountains is a museum, or the 
home of people cast in the heroic mold. 
There are trashy folks in the dark 
wrinkles of the hills just as there are 
everywhere else. Their neighbors have 
an odd name for them: “dirt eaters.” 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Why, in the cleverly concealed E-K Secret Pocket! 





“Where does he keep his big money?” 


Holds up to 20 bills without a clue—an 


exclusive Enger-Kress feature. Handsomely, 
sturdily crafted in calfskin and other fine leathers 


that gentlemen prefer. Most good stores have it. 
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Sailing Day: Yourre off into the blue Pacific 
with confetti in your hair 


Can there ever be a more.completely _ light and rest. Ahead lies a dream you've 
enthralling moment? always had more glorious than you ever 


The last “all ashore” ...the final excited dreamed it. 


farewells ...the rustle of serpentine con- _—‘ Plan your vacation cruise to Hawaii on 
fetti...and now the Lurline, impatient | the new Lurline. Your travel agent will 
for the Pacific, slips gently away from __ gladly help you. 

the pier. Your adventure begins! Ahead 


lie lovely, languorous, luxurious days and .< Sa 
nights. Ahead lie fun and laughter, sun- Cie 
TO HAWAII 


Matson Lines Offices: New York+ Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle « Portland « San Diego + Honolulu 
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Your vacation cruise to Hawaii 
on the new Lurline 
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You discover your stateroom. Comfort- 
able, spacious, beautifully decorated, air- 
conditioned. Closets, mirrors are large. 


A living room by day, a bedroom by night. 
One bed folds into a wall, another becomes 
a sofa during the day. 


You drink a toast to your Hawaiian vaca- 
tion which began the moment you stepped 
aboard the new Lurline. “Bon Voyage”...or 
as they say in Hawaii “ Aloha nui!” 
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Victoria’s acting Mayor Edward Williams (right) interrupts a business conference for traditional afternoon tea. 





ANADAS CITY OF GARDENS” 


Victoria, capital of British Columbia, with a climate like a perfect Eng- 


lish spring nine months of the year, is almost as British as John Bull 


by RONALD JOHN WILLIAMS 


HEN Ho nay, in its July, 1947, number 
Wi orintea a seventy-page story on London, 
more copies of that issue were sold in Victoria 
than in any city on earth of comparable size. 
Entire windows of department stores and 
smaller shops were devoted to its display, 
and around offices, homes and clubs expatriate 
Englishmen, thumbing through the pages de- 
picting familiar scenes in the imperial capital, 
approved of this and carped at that in orgies 
of sentiméntal reminiscence. 

For this city, capital of British Columbia, is 
as English as Exeter. Its citizens include so 
many Englishmen, notably retired regular 
officers of the navy, army and civil service, 
that a visitor among them easily could forget 
that half the world lies between him and Eng- 
land. They are men who have served Britain 
in imperial outposts from Zanzibar to the Falk- 
lands. Many of them might have stepped di- 





Some of the shops, like this Tudor-style an- 
tique store, look more English than Canadian. 
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rectly out of the pages of Kipling, Maugham 
or even their own favorite journal, Punch— 
characters like the retired general who, one 
spring morning, was stalking along Cadboro 
Bay Road in the exclusive Uplands district, 
looking rather like C. Aubrey Smith in a severe 
mood. An ‘automobile edged in towards the 
curb and its driver called, ‘‘Can I give you a 
lift, mister?” The general halted, peered into 
the car and demanded, ‘ What’s your name, 
sir?”’ The young man told him, whereupon the 
general glared frostily and huffed, “Never 
heard of you, sir. Good day, sir!’ and marched 
off like a military procession. 

Lying on the southeast corner of Vancouver 
Island on approximately the same latitude as 
Paris and St. John’s, Newfoundland, Victoria 
has one of the most temperate climates on 
earth—and this is probably the reason so many 
Britons retire there. (Continued on Page 93) 


Photographs by Bob and Ira Spring 
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American Airlines’ Flagships, serving 77 cities in North 
America and 11 in Europe, open up exciting new possibil- 
ities for added holiday enjoyment this autumn. With every 
point on the Route of the Flagships only a few pleasant 
hours from your home town,. you can extend your vacation 
radius to include ’most all the places you’ve ever wanted 
to visit. The time you save in travel means more time to do 
just as you please at your destinations. From San Francisco 
to Stockholm, from Mexico City to Toronto . . . wherever 
you choose to go, you’ll enjoy going by Flagship! Talk it 
over with your travel agent or call the nearest American 
Airlines office. 
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Silversmith F. G. Cope caine from Birmingham, England, 18 years ago. 
He works for Jeffries and Company making careful copies of old designs. 


(Continued from Page 91) 
Snowfalls are rare. The moisture-laden 
Pacific winds are met by the cold peaks 
of the Olympics across the Strait, caus- 
ing heavy rainfalls in the Puget Sound 
area, but as there are no great moun- 
tains to the west of Victoria, the precip- 
itation there is light and enables the 
British Columbia capital to claim the 
smallest rainfall of any city on the Pa- 
cific coast. Over twenty-eight years the 
annual rainfall has averaged twenty- 
seven inches. Victorians glance up at 
the fluffy white clouds which embellish 
their blue skies and murmur compla- 
cently: “There are the empties coming 
back from Vancouver.” Victoria’s win- 
ters are like Maryland’s springs. Mean 


temperature for December, the coldest’ 


month, is 42°; mean for July, the warm- 
est, is 61°. On rare occasions the ther- 
mometer will fall to 22°, or rise to 87°. 

‘ Englishmen long settled in Victoria 
say its climate is like England’s, which 
is something less than the truth. In 
Victoria blue skies are the rule instead 
of the exception, for the city averages 
six hours of bright sunshine for every 
day of the year. For nine months the 


Alimate resembles that sublime phe- 


nomenon, the perfect English spring, 
more often encountered in lyric poetry 
than in actuality. Consequently, many 
a homesick Briton returning to have a 
look at the mother country is startled to 
find that he has been betrayed by his 
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Mount Vernon, the home 
of Washington, and other 
historic shrines are yours 
to visit, in Virginia . . . 


A Virsinta in September, 
AR Virsin and early November 


the Blue Ridge near 


tion of Nature in her most Chariottesville . . . 


wondrous guise. From the 
warm, blue Atlantic in the 
east to the peaks of the Blue 
Ridge in the west, all Virginia in 
Autumn is a scenic miracle visited 
and _re-visited by thousands each 
year. For a glorious last- 
minute vacation you'll 
long remember, come to 
romantic Virginia . 
the Autumn... 


is a vast panorama of mag- Monticello—the home 
i nificent color . . . a corona- of Thomas Jefferson, in 


Natural Bridge —- this re- 
nowned natural wonder is 
glorious in the autumn .. 


‘ Visit caverns of breath- 
taking grandeur in his- 
toric Shenandoah Valley. 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 821, 914 Capitol Street 


~ Sate Richmond 19, Virginia 


Write For Free Copy Of Pictorial Booklet . . . Motion Pictures On Virginia Available 
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Victoria’s sports are British too. Just outside the city, the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy’s cricket team plays a final knockout series with Oak Bay. 


Millet ee at 
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From year’s beginning to year’s end—Pennsylvania glows with 


colorful folkways. 

A continual charming and enthralling pageant awaits you: The 
Chinese New Year celebration in Philadelphia... the Welsh Eisteddfods 
...the Moravian Church Trombone Choirs... the one-red-rose cere- 
mony at the Zion Lutheran Church in Manheim and other places... the 
All-Nations Festival in Pittsburgh...the national festivals in Wilkes- 
Barre and other places...the Kipona Labor Day Aquatic Fete on the 
Susquehanna River at Harrisburg...the colorful county fairs...and 
dozens of other quaint events. 

You will see Pennsylvania’s beloved folkways in the centuries- 
productive farms of the Pennsylvania Germans where Swiss-bank barns 
still are painted with hex signs and where you can eat world-famous foods 
served on bird-painted pottery and in Stiegel glass. You will hear it in 
the woodland areas where the folk tales of lumberjacks still are told. You 
will feel it everywhere in the sincere hospitality. 


Here, for your vacation pleasure, are more improved roads... 
metropolitan cities... small towns... thrilling historic shrines 
than in any other state in the nation. Here are vast State Parks 
and forest areas... natural wonders ...famous resorts... fine 
fishing and hunting. . . good living. You will enjoy Pennsylvania 
—the easiest State to see in the pation—the easiest State in which 
“to see the nation.” 


Pennsylvania colored sound motion pictures available 


PENNSYLVAN 


FOR A ‘“‘NATIONAL’’SYACATION 


Penna. Dept. of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 








Please send me free literature about Penn- 










sylvania’s vacation lands. Dept. H-22-'48 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 
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Victoria’s exclusive Union Club has its quota of old India hands, re. 





tired colonels and clergymen, all the aplomb of its London counterparts, 


rosy remembrances. One soldier of Em- 
pire said he had heard in Africa, India 
and the Far East that Victoria’s climate 
was the finest in the world. Retiring 
after World War I he went there to see 
for himself and stayed. Asked if he 
agreed with all the honeyed reports, he 
replied, ‘“That’s why I’m still here.” 
If a visitor is fortunate enough to be 
taken into the Union Club, where he 
can observe a concentration of rugged 
British tweeds, ruddy cheeks and close- 
clipped army mustaches, it will require 
little effort of imagination to believe he 
is in a club on London’s Pall Mall; or, 
better still, in Cheltenham, that prim 
English city to which so many of Eng- 





land’s superannuated servants retire to 
fade away. Like their prototypes at 
““home’”’ these men love to write to the 
Victoria papers, the Daily Colonist and 
the Times, on every subject from the 
iniquities of the Liberal party to the 
culture of dahlias. A glance at the club's 
roster shows a lieutenant general, a 
major general, three brigadiers, all re- 
tired; a baronet and a brace of knights. 

With its air of somber luxury, the 
Union Club conveys the impression 
that it has been there for centuries al- 
though by English standards it is young, 
a mere sixty-nine years old. However, 
that makes it one of the oldest clubs in 
Western North America. One or two of 


Flower baskets hung from the lampposts are a typical Victoria touch. 
So is the bobby’s British-type helmet, though it is being replaced. 
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s,re- [From the striped lawn of Parliament Buildings Queen Victoria’s statue 
arts, [looks over the harbor toward the business section and Mount Douglas. 


ireto Bits charter members are still around, ered, with apple-red cheeks like Santa 
es at [Band there are many who remember Claus. In another corner two elderly 
tothe [when the club was practically driven gentlemen will besolemnly playing dom- 
from its old premises by rats and had to _inoes. Others doze behind newspapers. 

move into its present august building Also impressive is the Empress Ho- 

near the Empress Hotel. On the last tel, with its terraced lawns and mag- 

club's § night at the old clubhouse, a grand rat _nificent gardens. Facing the inner har- 
ral, a #Bhunt was organized, with the chief bor, it shares the finest site in the city 
justice and the attorney general of the with the imposing Parliament Build- 

province leading the attack as chief ings. Like the Chateau Frontenac in 
huntsmen. Today, looking over repre- Quebec, and the Banff Springs Hotel 
sentative members, such high jinks and Chateau Lake Louise in the Cana- 

would seem highly improbable. dian Rockies, the Empress is a regally 

In one corner you are likely to see handsome structure; but apart from 

two retired Indian Army colonels chat- __ that, it inspires a curious compulsion to 

ting drowsily with a gaitered arch- reverence. Entering the hotel for the 

bishop, white-haired and white-whisk- first time, a man instinctively uncovers 
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Members of the Victoria Lawn Bowling Club bowling on the green 
at Beacon Hill Park. Object is to get ball near the “kitty” (white ball). 


and talks in muted tones. It is like go- 
ing into Durham Cathedral. A Van- 
couver journalist steeled himself to 
keep his hat on and behave just as jaun- 
tily as he would in other hotel lobbies, 
but he admitted afterwards that it made 
him feel like a hoodlum. 

Several elderly ladies make their 
home in the hotel and, when entertain- 
ing friends, they sometimes have their 
own fine china brought down from 
their suites to be used for afternoon tea 
in the luxurious lounge. Towatcha group 
of these stately dowagers at this social 
ritual is, in the words of one enchanted 
Seattle girl, ‘something straight from 
the world of Queen Victoria.”” Now and 
then, when a convention of Lions, Elks 
or Rotarians makes the Empress its 
venue, the hotel is shaken out of its 
decorum. The jovial ebullience of 
such groups appears out of place in 
those sedate halls, and when the con- 
ventioners have dispersed, the Empress 
seems to sigh with relief as it smooths 
out its rumpled cloak of gentility. 

On Christmas Day, however, the Em- 
press relaxes. A huge yule log is dragged 
into the lounge, English plum puddings 
ablaze with brandy and rum are borne 
in on great platters; there is laughter 
and good fellowship, and the crystal 
chandeliers tremble as many voices ac- 
company the orchestra in carols. It 
is a Dickensian scene and people come 
from afar to see it. As many as 1200 
have eaten Christmas dinner at the 
hotel. 

Victoria’s air of being self-consciously 
English is inescapable. A century ago 
only a trading post of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company stood on its site, yet the 
town seems very old. It is an anachro- 
nism and unlike any other city in the far 


west. The older Victorians (and be- 


_cause of the city’s popularity as a place 


to which to retire, oldsters are numer- 
ous) revere English traditions and all 
things English, even when they are not 
English-born. In the opinion of many of 
the younger citizens the English theme 
is often grossly overplayed. A former 
Douglas Street restaurant, The Black 
Horse, had its walls decorated with mu- 
rals showing English rural scenes over 
which was quoted in large characters: 


There'll always be an England, 
While there’s a country lane; 
Wherever there's a cottage small, 

Beside a field of grain. 


All police constables wore the uni- 
form of the English bobby until a year 
or two ago. Now only a few of the fa- 
miliar tall helmets are seen. They have 
been retained in the downtown area as 
a concession to the tourist-trade boost- 
ers. The private schools and colleges 
are run along English public-school 
lines, the boys trim in gray flannels 
and caps and the girls in demure uni- 
forms with school badges on their hats. 

Restaurants and hotels feature tra- 
ditional English dishes such as steak- 
and-kidney pie and roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding. Afternoon tea with 
toasted crumpets is as de rigueur in the 
homes, offices and shops as it was in pre- 
war England. 

Perhaps only in prewar Vienna and 
Budapest were there ever such succu- 
lent assortments of pastry confections 
as are served in Victoria’s bakeries and 
teashops, and the oat cakes and short- 
bread seem to satisfy even the most 
chauvinistic Scot. Housewives, if they 


_get to the Farmers’ Market early, can 


even buy authentic Devonshire cream. 
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With more than 300,000 visitors pass- 
ing through Victoria annually, the city 
does a greater retail trade in propor- 
tion to population than any other in 
the Dominion. The shops are more 
English than Canadian, and feature 
gach merchandise as imported British 
woolens, tweeds and homespuns, and 
English chinaware bearing the re- 
spected marks of Wedgwood, Spode, 
Crown Derby and Royal Doulton, 
all of which are priced lower than 
in the United States. Besides big de- 
partment stores like David Spencer's 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company, there 
are distinctively English shops, such as 
George Straith’s and W. & J. Wilson’s, 
which cater to the carriage trade. There 
are also some excellent antique shops in 
Douglas and Government Streets. 

Some of the industries of the city 
have been brought directly from Eng- 
land and Scotland. An example is the 
Island Weavers, conceived by Mrs. 
Robert G. Murray in 1932. Bored with 
idleness in Victoria, she returned to the 
Old Country and studied weaving in 
the Scottish mills. She brought an ex- 
pert Scots weaver back to Victoria with 
her to build some looms, and today in 
the Island’ Weavers mill on Esquimalt 
Road therearea dozen looms, each capa- 
ble of producing a bolt of tweed in about 
four days. The product compares well 
with the native tweed of Scotland. 

Not all of the English-born citicens 
of Victoria are army, navy and civil- 
service types. For instance, forty-odd 
years ago Reginald Hincks first left 
his native London to see the world. 
In Victoria he was induced to invest 
some money in water-front property 
near Cowichan Bay, north of the city. 
Said his friends: “You'll probably 
make nothing out of it but your chil- 
dren will.’’ He bought 450 acres at seven 
dollars an acre, filed away the deeds 
and thought little more about them. 


A‘Seabee”’ from Seattle, 50 minutes away, parks sociably in front of 
the stately Empress Hotel, famous for the cathedral hush of its lobby. 


Back in London he found that economic 
conditions were deteriorating, and that, 
somehow, he had lost his taste for big 
cities. Journeying westward again, he 
built a house on his land. Presently he 
sold out for $230 an acre and bought a 
place in Victoria where he has lived 
ever since, except for one brief visit to 
England. He has indulged his taste for 
the theater by writing and producing 
for charity a great number of plays, in 
many of which he has played roles. 
During World War II he raised large 
sums by this means for the Red Cross. 
In the basement of his home, which 
looks across Fuca’s Strait, Mr. Hincks, 
who at seventy-six is healthy, happy 
and full of good humor, constructs 
in miniature all the sets for his ‘produc- 
tions. One of his sons was lost during 
the war when his Royal Navy corvette 
was torpedoed in the North Atlantic. 
Another son is science master at Lower 
Canada College in Montreal. A daugh- 
ter works in a Victoria library. 

Probably more typical is T. J. Good- 
lake, who was born in Gloucestershire 
and educated at Cheltenham College 
and Corpus Christi, Oxford. Before 
World War I, after traveling to Golden, 
B. C., as a sort of companion-guardian 
to a rich Russian, he saw Victoria and 
settled there. 

About ten years ago he retired, 
and he and his wife went “home.” 
When they reached the Old Country, 
however, it was not as they remem- 
bered it. Their roots, they perceived, 
were no longer there and so, about the 
time the Nazis. were torpedoing the 
Athenia, the Goodlakes arrived back in 
Victoria. Mr. Goodlake, now in his 
middle sixties, lives in an attractive 
house on his modest income, and spends 
his leisure hours tending his garden like 
scores of other retired Englishmen in 
his neighborhood. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Joe Eagle Hawk and his wife Agnes call at the Oglala Post Office for their monthly old-age pension check from the state. Though 
reservation Indians are United States citizens, they are also wards of the Government, a status they accept in its literal meaning. 


The Eagle Hawk family poses on the front porch. They farm a little, 


Indians love to visit. They bring tents and bed rolls, stay till food is gone. 
rent their land for grazing, as do most Sioux. Skulls are decoration. The Amos Littles and grandson, Aloysius Pumpkin Seed, set off to see relatives. 
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Resplendent in eagle feathers, William Spotted Crow, a tribal “elder statesman,” typifies the former majesty of the Sioifx. 


THE SIOUX 


The windswept South Dakota plains remain, but tribal glories are past 


by DONALD WAYNE 


ou know right away you’re in Sioux coun- 

try. The almost treeless sweep of tawny 
buffalo grass extends from horizon to horizon, 
and the sky is the vast blue dome of the north- 
ern plains. It is serene, lonely country —a wind- 
swept domain roughly embracing what is now 
Western Nebraska, the Dakotas and the east- 


ern ranges of Wyoming and Montana. This is 
the ancestral land of the Sioux, the grassy 
plains they once roamed and ruled. And walk- 
ing over the rolling tableland I could discern 
the phantom images of another day —the rang- 
ing buffalo herds, the hunters and plainsmen 
and cowboys, the covered-wagon trains and 
gold rushers, the hard-riding bugle-blowing 
United States cavalry and, of course, the In- 
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dians. This whole pageant of the past is easy, 
even natural, to daydream in the original set- 
ting, for time has not touched it. It is a rather 
exhilarant experience, with a pleasant lingering 
effect, which is badly shattered when you see 
the Sioux—see them, that is, as they are today. 

Once the most fearsome, relentless, militant 
and lordly ofall Western tribes, the Sioux have 
sunk into a corresponding extreme of stagnation 


99 





Reservation Agent C. H. Powers addresses solemn Treaty Council members. Council draws up resolutions and petitions, has no real 
power. According to Sioux etiquette, speech must be long, dignified and delivered through an interpreter. Only woman present is a secretary. 


and apathy. They live, practically all of them, 
in the state of South Dakota, on the west side 
of the Missouri River, the dark, turbulent 
stream their forefathers named the Big Muddy. 
This area, comprising the full western half of 
the state, was once promised them as a perma- 
nent homeland. Today the Sioux, numbering 
around 40,000, occupy five shrunken pockets 
of this homeland. 

The five reservations, each populated by dif- 
ferent subtribes and tribal mixtures, are the 
Cheyenne River, Lower Brulé, Standing Rock, 
Rosebud and Pine Ridge. How much longer the 
Sioux will hold this land is a question. There are 
men in Congress who advocate a cut in Federal 
spending by abolishing Indian reservations. It is 
time, they say, that the Indian got out to root, 
hog, or die, like everyone else. The Sioux, who 
have in their long experience as wards of the 
Government heard plenty of talk from Wash- 
ington, very little of it good, face this prospect 
with weary passivity. Whatever is taken from 
them, wherever they are forced to go, the earth 
cannot be whisked from under a man’s feet. 

Pine Ridge, largest and most populous of the 
five reservations, is entered on the east-from 
the lower end of the Black Hills. Where the* 
land begins to flatten out into grassy plains the 
Hills taper off into a gentle level of pine-covered 
ridges, hence the name. It is a pistol-shaped 
tract of land, with the muzzle pointed eastward, 
touching the Rosebud Reservation; its south- 
ern boundary is the border of Nebraska. Pine 
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Ridge is the home of the Oglala tribe, most 
storied of the Sioux. There are about 10,000 of 
them on the reservation today, plus a sprin- 
kling of Brulé tribesmen. The Oglala were out- 
standing warriors. Two of the greatest Sioux 
heroes, the war chieftains Red Cloud and Crazy 
Horse, were Oglalas, although Sitting Bull, 
most renowned of all Indians, was a Hunkpapa 
Sioux, who spent his last days at the Standing 
Rock Reservation north of here. He was killed 
in 1890, shot in the doorway of his family tepee 


Dave Red Star, head of the Treaty Council, 
confers with Agent Powers on Council business. 
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by Indian police sent to arrest him. An old man, 
whose hatred for the white man was impla- 
cable, Sitting Bull had been fanning up a last 
insurrectionist movement. He is buried at the 
Standing Rock Agency. 

A lot of Sioux, especially at Pine Ridge, ob- 
ject to the fame of Sitting Bull. It is, they say, 
incommensurate with his achievements, and 
they blame it largely on the fact that Sitting 
Bull trouped for a while with Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show and trumped up a name as the war 
chief who annihilated Custer. The record shows 
that it was not Sitting Bull but the Oglala chief 
Crazy Horse who led and directed the attack 
that liquidated this vainglorious young briga- 
dier and his unfortunate command on the banks 
of the Little Big Horn in the summer of 1876. 
The Indians call it the battle of Greasy Grass, 
and they are sorry it ever happened because, 
although an undisputed military victory (not a 
massacre, except to the journalists of the time), 
it turned out to be not Custer’s “last stand,” 
but their own. The Army really went for them 
after that, and the Sioux were so badly smashed 
that they never effectively got their forces to- 
gether again. 

Sioux is not their real name. It is a sobriquet 
that time and usage substituted for their true 
name of “ Dakota,” a word which in their lan- 
guage means “‘friend”’ or “ally.’’ Back in their 
early history these Indians lived in the forests 
of Minnesota. Their foes, the Chippewas, re- 
ferred to them with fear and respect as “the 





enemy,” a word the French traders interpreted 
as Nadowessiouz and later shortened to Siouz. 
Armed with French muskets and gunpowder 
the Chippewa tribes expelled the Sioux onto 
the plains, but the invidious name went along 
and has stuck to this day. 

Dakota, however, is what they are, and prac- 
tically all you see today are the Teton-Dakota 
family, the only one of the seven original Da- 
kota tribes to migrate west of the Missouri 
River. The other six have somehow vanished, 
but they did not have the same stuff as their 
Teton kindred and left no mark in the land that 
became the white man’s West. 


The Paths of Peace 


The Pine Ridge reservation is a peaceful, 
dusty little palatinate—little as places go in 
the West, though it is two thirds or more the 

‘ size of Connecticut. It is quite roomy for its 
10,000 Indians, with wide stretches of barren 
plains, scattered farms and a handful of lazy 
little towns. The towns are nothing more than 
settlements built around a “trading post,” a 
vestigial term for what is simply a general store 
and post office. The storekeepers retain the 
traditional name of “traders,” although they 
deal with the Indians on a largely cash-and- 
carry basis. Bartering is practically unknown, 
although among the Indians themselves there 
is active horse trading and friendly swapping 
of possessions. The towns have churches and With canvas tents from the Army-Navy store, instead of buffalo-skin tepees, the Goutfollow their 


schools, and larger communities, like Kyle, nomadic heritage. Many full-bloods live outdoors all year, in tent camps scattered over the reservation. 
Wanblee and Pine Ridge town, have shops, 


cafés and movies, and frame houses as well as The older Sioux, like this group lounging outside the Wounded Knee trading post, have grown lazy and 
the more orthodox one-room log shacks. Pine apathetic as dependents of the Government, bear but little resefnblance to their feared, warrior ancestors. 
Ridge town is the reservation capital, site of 
the agency, also of the reservation high school, 
hospital and museum. ‘ f' 

A great many Sioux live in tents. This is 
more common among the full-blood than 
among the mixed-blood Indians, and decreases 
in tendency as the white strain increases. 
The Sioux follows his nomadic heritage, ex- 
cept that the buffalo-skin tepee of old has 
been replaced by the white canvas tent of the 
Army and Navy store. 

There are tent camps scattered over the 
reservation, usually along the waters of a creek. 
Thus, Indian families are free to roam; and 
they like the outdoor life. These are their tradi- 
tions. With the coming of mild weather a lot of 
Sioux farmers desert their log houses and move 
the family into tents pitched in the dooryard, 
remaining there until cold weather drives them 
indoors again. Some, I am told, stick it out the 
year around, with only part of the family — 
usually the younger ones— going back into the 
walled house. 
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The tents also serve a purpose in business — cial the 
and social life. A number of Pine Ridge Indians am 
hire out as seasonal farm workers, harvesting <> Ge: ee 


potato and sugar-beet crops in Nebraska and 
Wyoming. They come in family wagons to the 
farm fields and set up tent camps, just as their 
forefathers did on buffalo hunts in the old days. 
Many prefer working this way to the responsi- 
bility of farming themselves, which the Govern- 
ment would like them to do. 





Color photographs by Bob Smallman 








Iron Hail, 88, is survivor of Wounded 
Knee, where he lost wife, child, parents. 


Charles Kills The Enemy remembers massacres of 
his ancestors, thinks assimilation of Indians is unjust. 


Agnes Eagle Hawk, typical of older genera- 
tion, is superstitious, mistrustful of white ways, 


Old Sioux hold to tribal customs, the speech and ways of their ancestors 


As a social instrument, tents permit Indian 
families to attend school graduations, rodeos, 
tribal meetings and ceremonial dances at far- 
flung places over the reservation. When Sioux 
families receive a visit by relatives it is not at 
all uncommon for the visitors to set up a tent 
and stay until the food supply runs out. 

Pine Ridge is run by two governments: the 
Agency, representing Washington and run by 
the Office of Indian Affairs under the Depart- 
ment of Interior, and the Tribal Council, a 
reservation self-government body elected by 
the Indians from the six districts into which 
Pine Ridge is divided. These districts were orig- 
inated in the 1880's to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of rations to Sioux bands. The form has 
been kept for administrative and political uses. 

Although Indians have been United States 
citizens since 1924, they are still dependents 
of the Government. The Sioux vote in state 
and national elections and may write to South 


Though they live in a house, the Eagle Hawks speak only Sioux, keep to the old 
ways. Nephew Tibbits (left) farms, speaks English, went to Pine Ridge schools. 
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Dakota’s representatives in Congress if they 
have any complaints about the way the Agency 
is run. They also write letters to the President. 
They look upon the Agency as boss, for it 
handles their important affairs, land and money 
matters, schools and relief and benefits and 
loans. 

The Tribal Council enjoys power in name 
only. It recommends programs and measures 
for the reservation and has a lesser hand in 
the management of tribal funds; it also makes 
domestic laws for the people. 


A Link With the Past 


The Tribal Council is the people’s own, and 
they use it as a political football, paying less 
attention to its law-making character and 
more to petty squabbles over its organization 
and personalities. Tribal Council meetings are 
held in the American Legion Hall in Pine Ridge 
town, usually in the basement, where the 


acoustics are better for long speeches and dele- 
gates can doze on the benches and spit on the 
floor if they wish. The speeches go on desul- 
torily for days, all in the Sioux tongue, a gut- 
tural language spoken with many sign-language 
gestures. At each regular session the Agent 
makes an address in English, with an interpreter 
to translate his remarks. The Sioux know Eng- 
lish well enough, but this is done for form’s 
sake. Lazy and dependent in all other respects, 
the Sioux is a stickler for political form. It seems 
to hold his last shred of dignity, harking back 
to powwows with blue-coated generals and 
emissaries of the Great White Father. 

The Sioux tongue is spoken all over the reser- 
vation. Children learn it in their homes, and 
many hear English for the first time when they 
go to day school, often discarding it later when 
they run away or are graduated and no longer 


compelled to use it. Related to the language of 


other plains tribes, principally the Omaha and 


Richard and Cora Good Soldier arrive for their pension checks. 
Indians think they are entitled to support from the Government. 
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Ambrose Belt, 24, a full-blooded Sioux, is a U.S. 


Navy veteran, works for himself as a stock rancher. 


Julia Nashanany, R. N., a full-blood Potawatomi, Joe Swift Bird, 26-year-old Sioux, is 





served 4 years overseas; is now at Pine Ridge Hospital. 


town policeman. He served in Air Forces. 


Young Sioux play baseball, dance to swing bands, fc low modern vocations 


Assiniboine, Siouan is not a written language, 
and you must pick it up by ear. It does not take 
long, however, to learn that you are a wasicu, 
a white man (pronounced wa-shee-chu), that 
the Dakota hello is how kola, and a horse—the 
animal with which the Sioux conquered the 
plains and which he still rides like a centaur— 
is sunka (shoonka) wakan. 

In Pine Ridge town a bakery lunchroom 
features sunka kata and taspan opemnipi cag- 
asni akan, which, freely translated, are hot 
dogs and pie a la mode respectively. You can 
order them in English too. 

During the war the Sioux language was used 
in Pacific combat areas for ship-to-ship and 
ship-to-shore radio communication. The Jap- 
anese never figured it out. Much of Siouan 
sounds like a man clearing his throat. Inciden- 
tally, you won’t win any popularity among the 
Sioux with words like squaw, buck and papoose. 
They don’t like these words and don’t use them. 


These kids in blue jeans playing “one old cat” look as familiar as the neigh- 
bor’s youngsters. They are young Sioux living on the Pine Ridge Reservation. 
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No Indians in all the annals of the West 
were as proud, bold and warlike as the Sioux. 
When they emerged upon the plains in the 
17th Century, leaving behind their Minne- 
sota woodland life, they became horsemen 
and nomads, living off the antelope and buf- 
falo. They wore eagle feathers in their dress 
and danced the Sun Dance, worshipping Wa- 
kan Tanka, the Great Spirit. They were fierce 
and aggressive, and warfare had a prominent 
role in their culture. 


When the White Man Came 


When white men started moving in numbers 
across the West, the Sioux already had a long- 
standing reputation among other Indians of the 
plains, the Crow, Pawnee, Cheyenne, Black- 
foot, Kiowa, Arapaho and other tribes whom 
they had vanquished and terrorized. White 
frontiersmen learned that in Indian sign lan- 
guage the symbol for ‘Sioux’’ was the lethal 


Sioux oldsters 


gesture of passing the forefinger briskly across 
the throat. 

In alliances with other tribes the Sioux led 
the war against white dominance for fifty years. 
They fought for two reasons, to keep their land 
free of trespassers and squatters and to pre- 
serve their food supply, the buffalo herds, which 
white hunters slaughtered wantonly for com- 
mercial use. The buffalo hunters left dead ani- 
mals rotting on the plains, often taking only 
the hides. Railroads engaged hunters to pro- 
cure buffalo meat for crews laying tracks across 
the plains. Hired by the Kansas Pacific, Wil- 
liam F. Cody became “ Buffalo Bill’ when he 
slaughtered 4280 buffalo in eighteen months. 
This was a record the Indians could appreciate 
in only the most negative sense. 

The Sioux fought a war of major campaigns 
rather than guerrilla skirmishes. They took on 
not only plainsmen, cowboys, emigrants and 


scattered foes, but (Continued on Page 139) 


still bob and weave solemnly to the traditional 
drums, but the young jitterbug on Saturday nights to swing music. 
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Wherever you are, at home or away, you 
can rent a new car from Hertz and drive 
it ydurself . . . have more fun, go more 
places, see more. Think what this means 
on vacation! Think of driying a smart new 
Chevrolet or other fine car, in tiptop condi- 
tion, properly insured, and as private as 
your own. And that isn’t all... several can 
rent a car and share; the cost is the same 
for four or five as for one! 


The Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System is the only 
nation-wide rent-a-car service, available in 
350 cities throughout the U.S., Canada and 


350 


Now serving you in’ 280 ciTes throughout the US., Canada, and Hawai’ 





... AND DRIVE IT YOURSELF 


Hawaii . . . experienced through 24 years’ 
service. You can rent a car from Hertz as 
easy as A.B.C. And remember, if traveling, 
Hertz service is available in principal resort 
areas. You can reserve a car before you 
leave home at any Hertz station, or through 
the Rail-Auto or Plane-Auto Travel Plans at 
any air line or railroad ticket counter. For 
details call your local Hertz station listed 
under “‘Automobile Rental” in the classified 
section of the telephone directory. For free 
directory of a/l Hertz stations and full infor- 
mation, write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 
Dept. 498,218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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by EVAN M. WYLIE 


ARLY ONE MORNING in July, 1857, a stage- 
E coach rumbled out of Bangor, Maine, with 
a canoe lashed across its top and a distin- 
guished passenger peering’ impatiently out 
the window. Henry David Thoreau, the Con- 
cord philosopher, was on his way to Greenville 
to embark on a canoe trip through the Maine 
woods which would take him, together with a 
friend, Edward Hoar, and Joe Polis, an Indian 
guide, up Moosehead Lake to Chesuncook 
and Chamberlain lakes and then down the 
East Branch of the Penobscot River to Old- 
town. For Thoreau, lover of nature, this 
forest journey turned out to be a tremendously 
exciting experience. He made the most of 
every minute of it. Paddling across the great, 
deserted lakes, among what he called the 
“solemn, bear-haunted mountains,” Thoreau, 
in a few weeks, learned more about the woods 
and camping than most men would in a 
lifetime. Edward Hoar was fortunate indeed 
to have such a tireless, enthusiastic traveling 
companion. 

Two facts make it possible for anyone who 
visits the same Maine woods today to share in 
Mr. Hoar’s good luck. The first is that Thoreau 
wrote about this trip. His essay, ‘The Alle- 
gash and East Branch,” appeared in The Maine 
Woods, a book published after his death. It has 
been called ‘the most pungent and profound 
study of the woods and camping that has ever 
been written.” It is an extraordinary experi- 
ence, even for the vicarious woodsman who has 
never paddled a canoe or seen a moose stand- 
ing in the shadows at the edge of a lake. The 
second, and perhaps more surprising fact, is the 
nature of the Maine woods today. In the ninety- 
one years since Thoreau made the trip, the 
millions of acres of scattered lakes in the north- 
west corner of the state have changed less than 
most parts of America. Unbroken by roads and 
towns, with perhaps less than a dozen perma- 
nent residents, the woods are today as they 
were ten, twenty or one hundred years ago. 
There is no need to grope for the past. It exists 
before your eyes as part of the unchanging 
present of the mountains, lakes and streams 
that Thoreau crossed and remembered. 

We took the pictures on these pages (which 
are described in Thoreau’s words) ninety 


The years have scarcely touched the famous author’s beloved Maine forests 





Naturalist-philosopher Thoreau described 
1857 canoe trip in his book, The Maine Woods. 


years after Thoreau, Hoar, and their Indian 
guide, Joe Polis, made their excursion. The 
most exciting aspect of the trip was the re- 
alization, heightened as we penetrated farther 
along the lakes and streams, that we might well 
have been taking them during that summer of 
1857. Time after time we were able to find from 
Thoreau’s description in the book we carried 
with us the exact spot where his party had 
camped—the river bank, the island, the lake 
shore—and standing there in the forest still- 
ness, you had the uneasy sensation that there 
had been no years in between, and that at any 
moment a slight, wiry figure with flower book 
and a handful of freshly picked specimens 
might emerge from the thickly wooded opposite 
shore to halt and stare frowning at the intruders 
with the black boxes and tripods. 

This is not to say that in the intervening 
years there have not been many men in these 
woods. In addition to the hunters and trappers 
who do not alter the face of a forest, armies of 
lumbermen have moved through it. They have 
cut the timber out two, perhaps t':ree, times and 
the forests of first-growth great white pine are 
gone forever. But the lumberjacks had already 
preceded Thoreau and he himself remarked 
wistfully that he would have liked to see it be- 
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fore they wielded their axes upon it. Now the 
cutters and river drivers have moved on and 
the forest has returned behind them. Its ani- 
mals, deer, moose, fox, wildcat, bear and 
beaver, protected by the state, are more abun- 
dant than ever. There was a bounty on black 
bears, but that was because there were 
so many of them that they had become a 
nuisance. The state also stocks the lakes and 
streams with fish. Salmon have been added and 
there are now more of the big lake trout than 
there were when Thoreau’s companion was 
having such poor luck catching themfhe set- 
tlements and towns which he feared would 
supplant the wilderness have not yet arrived. 
In many spots there has been a retrogression 
toward the primeval state which Thoreau 
would rejoice over. é 

Greenville, at the foot of Moosehead Lake, 
celebrated its 100th anniversary twelve years 
ago, but it is still a sleepy forest-border town, 
the jumping-off point to thé wilderness which 
sweeps without a break to the Canadian border, 
158 miles tothe north. Its merchants close their 
stores while they go home for lunch and, except 
during the first weeks of the fishing season in the 
spring, its streets are almost deserted after six 
o’clock at night. The Greenville people make 
their living from the woods. A good many of 
them work in the near-by lumber mill on the 
shore of the lake; others serve as professional 
guides during the summer and do their own 
hunting and trapping in the winter. An inter- 
esting thing about the town’s development is 
that it has become a busy water airport. All 
day the air is full of the drone of planes, but 
they are little ships equipped with floats for 
landing on the lakes to the north and their 
passengers are men going into the woods to 
fish and hunt. The plane, a canoe strapped be- 
tween its pontoons, has replaced the stage- 
coach for the party of hunters. 

Moosehead is still a magnificent lake of the 
woods. There is a sprinkling of inns and cabins 
about its southern shores and a town, Rock- 
wood, twenty miles up the western shore oppo- 
site Mount Kineo, but otherwise it is still 
rimmed by miles of solid forest. Flying over its 
forty-mile length during the peak of the sum- 
mer season, we could (Continued on Page 109) 


Photographs by George Burns 
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From Mount Kineo “ 


. we had a glorious wild view of the broad lake [Moosehead] with its fluctuating surface and . . . forest-clad 
the boundless forest undulating away from its shores. 


islands, extending beyond our sight . . . [twas a perfect lake of the woods.” 
**Paddling along the eastern side of the lake in the morning 
it was inspiriting to hear the regular dip of the paddles, as if they were 


our fins. . .. We were presented with the freedom of the lakes and woods.” 


**It was remarkable how easily the Indian got along over the worst ground. . . . 
I saw him disappearing . . . with the canoe on his head . . . and he was obliged 
to move with great caution for fear of breaking his canoe as well as his neck.” 
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**While we were crossing the bay, where Mount Kineo rose dark before us, the 
Indian repeated the tradition respecting this mountain’s having anciently 
been a cow moose—how a mighty Indian hunter succeeded in killing her.” 


Chamberlain Lake: “Imagine the wharves of the largest city in the world, 
decayed, earth and planking washed away, leaving spiles standing in loose 
order . . . while there rises from the water’s edge the densest wilderness.” 












‘ 


**You commonly make. your camp just at sundown, and are getting your The Carry to Mud Pond: “We concluded that if Mud Pond was as mud- 
supper . . . while the shades of night are gathering. . . . It is all mossy and dy as the approach was wet, it deserved its name. It would have been amus- 
moosey. In some of those woods there is hardly room for the smoke to go up.” ing to behold the dogged deliberate pace at which we entered that swamp.” 


**I caught two or three large red chevin early this morning, within twenty feet Today Jim Clarkson keeps the Chamberlain Lake dam where Thoreau 
of the camp, which, added to the moose-tongue, that had been left in the kettle and his companions were “overtaken by another rainstorm, and compelled 
boiling overnight, and to our other stores, made a sumptuous breakfast.” to take shelter. . . under the edge of the dam... more scared than wet.” 
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**Webster Stream can hardly be considered navigable, unless that may Because of the many rocks “. . . we crossed to the eastern or smoother shore, 


and proceeded to camp there, within two or three rods of the falls. . . . The fall 
close by was the principal one on this stream, and it shook the earth under us.” 


mean that what is launched in it is sure to be carried swiftly down it, 
though it may be@ashed to pieces. It is like navigating a thunder-spout.” 


**Second Lake ... was 


very beautiful . . . two or three miles long, with high mountains on the southwest side. . . . The morn- 
ing was a bright one, and perfectly still and serene, the lake as smooth as glass, we making the only ripple as we paddled into it. . . . 
The wood thrush sang on the distant shore, and the laugh of some loons, sporting in a concealed . . . bay, came distinct . . . to us.” 
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(Continued from Page 105) not count more than 
a dozen boats and canoes all told. The Kineo 
House, a large rambling summer hotel, built on 
the site of the public house which was there in 
1857, has been closed since before the war. 
Mount Kineo itself is without a house except 


for a forestry lookout. The guide who accom- 


panied us said that he had heard of a man who 
some years before had taken the trouble to 
search out what he believed to be fhe Thoreau 
campsite and erected a wooden marker there. 
We went with him to look for it but he was 
unable to find it. Apparently the woods had 
already swallowed it up. There were many deer 
tracks on the overgrown trail along the shore 
at the base of the mountain, and the path up 
the precipice was heavy with the perfume of 
blueberries ripening in the hot sun. 


West Branch to Chesuncook 


A farmhouse on the lake side of the North- 
east Carry has been converted into a summer 
lodge and there are some cabins in the woods 
along the lake. The owner of the lodge has a 
battered truck. with which he transports canoe 
parties and their dunnage across the carry, a 
narrow, dusty, white clay road running parallel 
to the old tramway bed, to the West Branch of 
the Penobscot. This represents the limit to 
which the private automobile has penetrated 
the woods. Once on the Penobscot, you are in 
practically the same position as the Thoreau 
party. The next inhabited place is the farm 
clearing at the head of Chesuncook Lake, thirty- 
two miles down the winding river. The West 
Branch is an important lumbering thorough- 
fare and at various times after the ice goes in 
the spring until late fall, the river drivers follow 
arun of logs down it in their bateaux, camping 
along the shore. Parties of fishermen with an 
outboard motor mounted on a canoe occasion- 
ally make the short run down to the mouth of 
Lobster Stream on their way to Lobster Lake, 
but below this point it is still a lonely wilder- 
ness river. 

If you continue across the top of Chesun- 
cook without stopping at the clearing, you may 
go as far as Mud Pond Carry without seeing 
another person. The Umbazookskus River, al- 
most ten miles long in 1857, has been shortened 
by a rise in the level of Chesuncook Lake and 
is now little more than an arm of dead water 
extending up close to Umbazookskus Lake. 
The carry to Mud Pond begins in the same 
clearing where the blind Canadian was living 
with his family when Thoreau passed through 
there. For years an old-timer named Frank 
Cowan has been coming up every spring with a 
team of horses—how he gets them in through 
the roadless forest is something of a local 
mystery —which he uses to haul canoes across 
the carry to Mud Pond. When we saw him he 
was complaining about the bears in the neigh- 
borhood, which were troubling him a good deal, 
coming around banging on his cabin door at 
night. The swamp in which Thoreau became 
mired lies a mile or so northwest of the clear- 
ing, still as wet and impassable as ever. 

North of Mud Pond lie the Allegash Lakes, 
great, remote bodies of water, their shores lined 
with dead timber, (Continued on Page 136) 
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Maine barns, like this one on the Penobscot, have changed little. Wrote Thoreau: “. . . we camped in 
the half-open barn near the bank . . . lying on new-mown hay four feet deep. The fragrance of the hay, 
in which many ferns . . . were mingled, was agreeable, though it was quite alive with grasshoppers. . . .” 


Near Webster Stream:“ . . . there were great fields 
of fireweed on all sides, the most extensive that I 
ever saw, which presented great masses of pink.” 


Thoreau’s guide, Joe Polis, “whowas known 
to be particularly steady and trustworthy,” 
is buried on Indian Island at Oldtown. 


D. T. Sanders and Son Co., at Greenville, Maine, was established in 1857, and carries every kind of 
equipment for trips into the woods. Thoreau outfitted himself at a general store like this before his trip, 
where he bought “provisions, hard-bread, pork, coffee, sugar, etc., and some indiarubber clothing.” 
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PROMENADE SUR M 


Off the bourgeois haven of Les Sables-d’Olonne lies 


the Isle of Yeu where Marshall Pétain serves his time 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


HE TRAIN ieaves the Gare Montparnasse at 
LL 8:20 a.m. At 1:30 you change at Nantes, 
and again at 2:15, at La Roche-sur-Yon. There 
you take a Micheline, a railbus propelled by 
a Diesel motor, strangely modern in the an- 
cient, rusted stable of French rolling stock. 
Into the Micheline the people crowd with 
such haste that it is a mystery how they get 
through the door. Once inside, they jam into an 
arguing mass from which, one after another, 
they tear loose and scramble for seats. In this 
conveyance in sticky midday heat are, amid 
the others, five sisters, the oldest twelve. All 
wear large garden hats, and three carry butter- 
fly nets and garden tools, as well as their papa’s 
fishing tackle; each also has a bag to carry. 
Anyone who wishes to give the children or their 
mother his seat cannot, because he is wedged in 
between two other people who together with 
himself sit on space designed for two. Opposite 


<— 


The harbor at Les Sables-d’Olonne is 
filled with fishing boats. Sardines, tuna and 
other sea foods are its livelihood, and their 
tasty preparation is its esthetic delight. 


you is a sad-eyed ten-year-old boy, whose 
mother, also the mother of the five girls, says 
frequently: “Philippe! Stop swinging your 
legs.”’ Philippe’s legs are so thin that despite all 
the crowding he has room enough to move them 
and bang his heels against a box under his seat. 

This activity slows down whenever Philippe 
sees something that interests him. Then his 
mouth opens adenoidally while he looks, and if 
his mother catches himin sucha stare, she says: 
“ Philippe, mon cheri, ferme la bouche !”’ Philippe 
has a package on his lap. Valises, handbags, 
fiber and reed containers, nets and bundles are 
in people’s arms and all around them as if they 
had been thrown in, together with the passen- 
gers. Luggage also forms a wall in the small 
compartment that holds the toilet facilities and 
this, during the entire trip, is occupied by six 
standing people scarcely able to move. The 
trip is short, but each of the little girls and Phi- 
lippe are given some small repast; the word 
“mamma” has meaning here. 

The women loosen their hair, fan themselves, 
and put right whatever jabots and trimming on 
their dresses that the air coming through the 
small windows has deranged. In half an hour 


smells of the sea, of tar and fish pervade the, 
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compartment. Everyone leans forward and then 
is jolted back as the Micheline comes to a stop. 
The door is opened, you survive the outgoing 
jam and find yourself in the bourgeois seaside 
town of Les Sables-d’Olonne. 

The sands of Olonne are famous for their 
smoothness, and the women of the region are 
called “Les Sablaises,” which is not altogether 
fortunate, for it means “ the sandy ones.”’ Tour- 
ists are lured here by the propaganda of the 
local Syndicate d Initiative and the French Tour- 
ist Office, which approve no poster of Les Sables- 
d’Olonne unless it shows at least two Sablaises 
in native costume. This consists of a skirt that 
reaches midway between knee and hip, a vol- 
uminous shirtwaist and a snow-white, lacy 
headdress. Black hair, long lashes half covering 
dark eyes, and sheer black stockings complete 
the allure. These posters are gay enough in 
black-and-white; they also come in colors. 

One of the Sablaises in the posters usually is 
leaning over, her chin cupped in one hand, her 
elbow resting on one of numberless cast-iron 
posts that are part of the railings along the 
promenade. She gazes out to sea beyond a beach 


Drawings by the Author 










School days are huppier days when your youngster rides a 

Shelby! A Shelby is more than just another bike. Its striking 
colors . . . its streamlined dash . . . are what children see in their 
dreams. Wise parents approve Shelby, too, for Shelbys are built to 
last . . . to take more than their share of hard, youthful punishment. 
And their oven-baked finishes look fresh 
and bright longer than ordinary bikes. Your 
Shelby dealer has boys’ and girls’ models 
in all sizes . .. There’s one there to match 
your youngster’s dreams . . . and fo fit the 
family’s pocketbook. 





SHELBY'S SHOCKEASE 
SPRING FORK 

The only spring fork unit 
with an enclosed lubricated 
spring, sealed against dirt 
and rust. Bumps are ab- 
sorbed by the stout steel 
spring—rubber base absorbs 
every trace of “recoil.” Avail- 
able on deluxe models. 


Your child “knows” Bobby Shelby! For 

Bobby appears often in Shelby advertise- 

ments in your youngster’s favorite comic 

books. Write your child's 
* name and address in the 
coupon below. We'll send Bobby's 
own free book, “How To Be an Ex- 
pert Bike Rider,” jam-packed with 
safety tips for having more fun on 
a bicycle. 
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Please send “How To Be an Expert Bike Rider’’ to 





NAME AGE 





THE SHELBY CYCLE CO, 
TUCKER AVENUE, SHELBY, OHIO 














The dining room at the Hotel des Voyageurs in Port-Joinville. This is 
the view of the room from the table of Madame la Marechale Pétain. 


which is wide and, for children, very 
safe. Everything on this strip of land is 
exactly as it was before the war. 

The water in the compact harbor is 
constantly churned white by the pro- 
pellers of fishing craft. Sailors in rubber 
boots and blue denim hand up tuna 
that are fat as pigs and as valuable. 
From other boats comes the small change 
of the ocean—the sardine. Here it has 
stripes like a tiger, alternately silver 
and the blue of polished steel. As the 
trays on which they are piled are car- 
ried close to the dark stones of the quay, 
the sardines shower glitter on the mossy 
walls, reflecting light like the crystal 
balls that hang from the ceilings of 
cheap cabarets. 

The children play and run, and the 
older people seem to be of the same 
weight and shape as they have been for 
years. The young girls do not wear the 
short skirts of the posters, but dress in 
the fashion of their favorite movie ac- 
tresses. The old fisher wives wear the 
short skirts, together with wooden shoes 
raised on elegantly cut heels. These for- 


midable ladies, as they shove wheelbar- 


rows about and hang gill nets on the 
rails to dry, give the impression of a 
brigade of veteran bobby-soxers. 

All the marine charm of this region is 
packed into the old port of Olonne 
on the Bay of Biscay. There is a 
really good restaurant of no pretension 
called Chez Georges. Fish just pulled 
from the ocean can’t be spoiled by the 
worst cook, but here is a cook worth 
shaking hands with. This chef’s name 
is Courvoisier, and on his letterhead is 
written: ‘Only a hundred meters from 
the beach—moderate prices—kitchen 
entirely au beurre!” 

He has a sensible dish called pa- 
lourdes farcies. The palourde resembles 
a clam, and you can try this recipe for 
stuffed clams with cherrystones as well 
as littlenecks: First, wash about a 
dozen clams. Open them and set the 
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clams, on the half shell, in a little white 
wine. Next, make the stuffing. Mix the 
following ingredients according to your 
taste: finely chopped parsley, shallots 
and garlic, lemon juice, salt and pepper; 
stir well in butter. Then put the stuffing 
over the clams and bake in a hot oven 
seven to eight minutes. This dish, a 
kind of maritime escargol, is served with 
a very light wine called Muscadet that 
is made in the valley of the Loire, and 
costs fifty cents a full quart. 

As I ate palourdes farcies and drank 
Muscadet, ships moved slowly in and 
out of the harbor, and occasionally a 
small jovial man passed back and forth 
before the Restaurant Chez Georges. 
His belt was let out to the last notch 
and his face was highly colored by both 
the weather and the bottle. Each time 
he passed by he looked with sharp blue 
eyes into the restaurant, then pointed 
to his ship, the Monique, which was 
moored beneath a sign that advertised 
Promenade Sur Mer. Obviously, he was 
awaiting an offer, and finally I went to 
look at his ship. 

The Monique was twenty-one feet 
long, its deck was a mosaic of fish scales 
that stuck all over it, and it stank; but, 
like all the sardiniers, it was a tough 
little boat. The one life preserver that 
hung on the stays that held up the mast 
was thin, as half the ground cork had 
run out of it. However, the Monique is 
the only boat in Les Sables-d’Olonne 
that occasionally allows passengers to 
go along after lobsters and sardines, or 
that makes the Promenade. And her 
captain is a grerarious man. Off the 
coast on this part of France is a little 
island that you will find on some of the 
larger maps, called the Isle of Yeu. I 
had been to this island before the war, 
and I wanted to visit it again. So, after 
the inevitable half hour of arriving at a 
price, I chartered the Monique. We de- 
cided to start the following morning at 
five. 
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There was an able seaman aboard, a 
jean, maroon-colored fellow with black 
hair—a Goya type, except that he had 
a complete upper set of gold teeth. 
After we got out of the harbor, we went 
along the coast for a while. Then the 
captain stopped and, after donning 
large canvas aprons, we all pulled on 
wet ropes, lifting lobster baskets from 
the water. The lobsters were sky blue 
with dark patches On top, and emerald 
green on the sides, turning to a porce- 
lain white on the underside. As in the 
case of the sardines, the colors had a 
metallic quality. Presently the sailor 
busied himself boiling three of the lob- 
sters on a marine stove. The captain 
went down into the low cabin and 
brought up a square, battered box with 
a few patches of varnish left on the 
cover; this contained the compass. He 
placed it between his bare feet and 
headed the ship toward the Isle of Yeu. 
The sailor, when the lobsters were done, 
took from the ice locker a bottle of 
Muscadet. 

The sun rose, and soon the sea was 
green, the sky was blue, and a little 
warmth came with the breeze that 
pushed the sardinier and cleared the 
stench from its decks. It was all as good 
and full of promise as it had ever been. 


The Island Then 


On my first visit to the Isle of Yeu— 
it was a year before World War II—I 
started out froma place called Fromen- 
tine. At that time there were three 
small hotels in Fromentine, one as good 
as another—all three smelled of sand 
and wet bathing suits. The one where I 
stayed was the Hétel de Paris. It had 
the best view, a glass-enclosed dining 
room, and a piccolo, which is Italian for 
bus boy. The piccolo was twelve years 
old and a Spanish orphan. 

The dining room was decorated with 
aquamarine nets, dried starfish, pink 
streamers, and on each table stood a 
bouquet of mimosa. Out of this room 
one looked ata chewing-gum-gray beach 
halved by the scaffolding of a pier, un- 
der which the sea rose and sank. It 
dragged up garlands of seaweed, hung 
them on splinters and on the rusty 
bolts, and then took them away again. 

Landward stood three stucco villas, 
close together and resembling spumoni 
lying on its side—the first was green, 
the second yellow, the third pink. In 
back of them rose the smokestack of a 
sardine factory with Amieur Fréres 
spelled out on it. 

Partly on the pier and partly on the 
beach was a Chinese pavilion dedicated 
to the sale of sand pails, shovels and 
souvenir lighthouses and Eiffel Towers 
made of sea shells. As in all Brittany 
resorts, there were also the postal cards 
which show a bearded fisherman in oil- 
skins leaning against a boat and hold- 
ing 2 ten-foot oar. The cards were al- 
ways entitled: “Un vieux loup de mer.” 


Back in the dining room of my hotel 
a half-grown girl and the Spanish pic- 
colo, who had been adopted by the pro- 
prietor, served the guests. About fifty 
people sat down to meals which were 
announced by a big brass bell at the 
end of a black handle. The bell was out- 
side on the terrace, and it was so large 
that it almost swung the piccolo off his 
feet as he rang it. The seaside patron- 
age heard the bell, swarmed up through 
the sand from the beach and arrived 
with vacation faces—burned purple— 
with crying children, matted hair and 
ravenous appetites. Most of the people 
who came here (and still do) for two 
weeks of determined happiness were 
from Nantes. 

It was always a holiday of loud sing- 
ing, a holiday in shirtsleeves and with 
thumbs under suspenders. One showed 
here that one knew how to enjoy life. 
Toasts were drunk in vin ordinaire. 
Everyone bowed and smiled to the right 
or left, for there were no strangers. Co- 
quettish girls squeezed between chairs 
to their tables with an extra wiggle of 
the hips and shoulders. Conversation, 
the phonograph and the clatter of 
dishes drowned out the sound of the 
sea. The screams of children and the 
service directions which the proprietor 
shouted to the piccolo rose above every- 
thing. 

At my table in this dining room there 
sat, with a shivering, mouse-faced fox 
terrier between them, a Madame and 
Monsieur le Baron. Monsieur le Baron 
was a charculier from Saint-Nazaire. 
He had the torso of a lion tamer. His 
mustache seemed made of cast iron 
and painted black; it was hard, heavy 
and new. He had a habit of crossing his 
arms so that he could scratch both his 
formidable shoulders at the same time. 
The shoulders came out of a striped, 
sleeveless garment which Madame ex- 
plained to me was américain, bought 
at the Bon Marché in Paris, and she 
called it a “sweet shirt” instead of a 
sweat shirt. 

The ample menu began with les fruits 

de mer, which were usually mussels in a 
green, cold sauce, followed by a kind of 
fish goulash highly seasoned and appe- 
tite-provoking. When the soup plates 
in which it was served were cleared, 
Monsieur le Baron wiped his mustache 
with a piece of bread, ate the bread 
and turned toward the kitchen door. 
About then a murmur went through 
the crowd, there was a pause of expec- 
tation and everybody looked in that 
direction. The door of the kitchen 
opened and the fifty pensionnaires of 
the Hétel de Paris cried: “Ah, les 
crabes!”’ 

The piccolo staggered into the room 
carrying a copper casserole of boiled 
crabs. He wore an apron that reached 
from his neck to his shoes, and some- 
times under them. He brought six crabs 
on each trip from the kitchen. They 
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“We wanted to remember 
every eventful occasion...” 


In our home a Revere 







arrived with Ronnie” 





forgotten his first few hectic baths... his 


** Jim had red, red, roses and a Revere camera 
waiting for me the day we brought Ronnie, 
home from the hospital. 


Last night we looked at the movies we took 
those early, exciting years. We'd almost 


first steps... 


his early school days. Last night we ‘lived’ them all over again. 


“We're so glad we had our Revere from the very beginning, because these events do 
happen only once. In movies we see our children as they really are—unposed... 
in lively action. And our Revere is so easy to use that Ronnie takes movies too.” 


Memories fade—movies remember. So start your’ 


‘movies of 


happiness” now. Revere has everything you want for home movies 
at their very best...at a price within your reach. See your Revere dealer today! 
REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS. 


Listen to Revere ‘‘All-Star + ec ee 
ing Andy Russell, Marion Hutton, 


he Pied ) 
Pipers, Ray Sinatra’ s Orchestra, Thursdays, \ 
9:30 p.m., E. D. T. Mutual Network. 
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REVERE “85” 8mm PROJECTOR 


Extremely easy to thread and 
operate. Automatic re-wind 
(no belts) . . . 500-watt illu- 
mination . . . 300-foot reel . . 
Fast 1-inch F1.6 coated lens. 
$120, 


REVERE 16mm MAGAZINE CAMERA 


Instant loading . . . Micromatic view- 

nder .. . single frame exposure... 
five speeds, including slow motion 
. . . Continuous run. Easy to use. 
F2.5 coated lens. $127.50 


“70"" 8mm Magazine Camera. F2.8 
coated lens. $127.50 


(Prices include tax) 


(fj a Time won't wait...own a Revere now! 


IN PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS REVERE ADDS TO YOUR PLEASURE 





REVERE “88” 6mm CAMERA 


The outstanding 8mm value! 


Has five s| s and a host of 
other features usually found 
only on high priced cameras. 
F2.5 coated lens. $77.50 
“99"" 8mm Turret Camera, 
F2.8 coated lens. $110.00 


(Prices include tax) 
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ARIZONA 
DUDE RANCHES 


DOUBLE U RANCH 


A resort of great beauty offering real 
Arizona Ranch Life. Desert or mountain 
riding with cowboys ... barbecues .. . 


moonlight picnics . . . enjoy poolside 
service of food and beverages at our 


filtered and heated swimming pool .. . 
ali casas with private bath. 
Address: P.O. Box 510, Tucson, Ariz. 











in foothills of Catalina Mountains. Rest- 
ful seclusion coupled with proximity to 
Tucson. “Mi casa es suyo” truly means our 
house is yours. Small clientele (20 guests). 
Our outstanding feature is undoubtedly 
the home-like atmosphere. Luxurious 
appointments. All modern conveniences. 
Address: Rt. 5, Box 260, Tucson, Ariz. 


KENYON RANCH 


Between Tucson and the Mexican border. 
A truly Western Guest Ranch—out in real 
cattle country—where one finds peace 
and quiet—long warm sunny days—ex- 
cellent riding—all cottages with modern 
conveniences and food that’s always good. 
Address: Tubac, Arizona. 








Nestled in the mountains just a few miles 
from Tucson. Separate adobe casas, 
each with private bath. Luxuriously fur- 
nished living rooms, recreation lounge. 
Easy, friendly companionship in a small 
congenial group . .. delicious fresh foods 
tastefully prepared and served. 
Address: Cortaro, Arizona. 


RANCHO LINDA VISTA 


Operating cattle Ranch ... 32 miles from 
Tucson, 2 miles fromthe picturesque 
mountain village of Oracle . . . old west- 
ern atmosphere blending with modern 
conveniences . . . riding, hunting in season, 
overnight pack trips, swimming. Guest cot- 
tages well spaced .. . very best in foods. 
Address: Oracle, Arizona. 


RINCON RANCHITO 


One of Tucson's finest. Though not the 
largest, we offer you the best. We not 
only have fine quarters, fine food, gor- 
geous locale, but you are assured of 
mingling with a group of cordial, genial 
people. Riding, square dancing, picnics, 
trips to Mexico and other ranch activities. 
Address: Rt. 2, Box 512, Tucson, Ariz. 


SUN CIRCLE RANCH 


Comfort, charm and real frontier spirit. 
Unbeatable combination for a vivid ranch 
vacation. Riding, barbecues, weekly ro- 
deos, square dances. Cowboy entertain- 
ment. A ranch for rest and fun. Excellently 
prepared food generously served. Rug- 
ged mountains . . . and space to live! 
Address: P.O. Box 1729, Tucson, Ariz. 





This famous ranch is owned and operated 
by a nationally known business executive 
and his wife who have made a colorful, 
comfortable, typical western ranch 
where you can relax and have fun with 
folks who like the same things that 
you do. Recommended by Duncan 
Hines. Rates Reasonable. 

Address: Rt. 1, Box 407, Tucson, Ariz, 


Write to any of the above Dude 
Ranches for information 


rates and 
These ranches are mem 
bers. of the Southern Arizona Dude 
Ranchers Ass‘'n., Arizona Hotel Ass‘n., 
American Hotel Ass‘n 


reservations 


EL RANCHO RILLITO 


LAZY K BAR RANCH 


WILD HORSE RANCH 








were immense, the color and texture of 
imitation leather bags; each one had 
six legs and each leg was two feet long. 

The young girls arched their backs 
and shrank into their chairs as he ap- 
proached; the legs of the crabs seemed 
to reach out for their shoulder straps, 
for the piccolo’s black hair, and, once 
he put them down, for the mimosa on 
the tables. 

At that time one stayed overnight at 
Fromentine to take a ferry to the Isle 
of Yeu the next day. The three ice- 
cream-colored villas and a few children 
warmed themselves in the morning’s 
sun. The seagoing motor ship Jnsula 
Oya, brightly painted and newly com- 
missioned, tooted her whistle. The 
Spanish piccolo of the Hétel de Paris 
came running with a small wagon 
loaded with bags. He wore a green 
apron that transformed him from a 
piccolo into a porter. The proprietor 
helped him push the wagon, and to- 
gether they unloaded the baggage, 
bowed, and the ship cast off. 

After an hour of calm, green ocean 
there appeared first a lighthouse, next 


a church steeple, then, seven kilometers _ 


wide and nine long, the island itself; in 
another half hour the colors of the 
houses separated, windows and doors 
went into place, lettering became read- 
able and spelled out Hétel des Voya- 
geurs, Café de la Marine and Buvette 
du Port. The entrance to the harbor 
was like a bent sleeve and, where the 
elbow would be, stood a lighthouse. 
The entrance was so narrow that a 
chain was thrown from the lighthouse 
and fastened to the bow of the Insula 
Oya. The captain spun the wheel and 
she turned in her own length and en- 
tered the harbor. 


& 
The Street of the Sardine 


The Isle of Yeu was immediately 
beautiful. Its round small harbor was 
filled with boats. The big tuna schoon- 
ers were in the middle, in relatively 
deep water, and in a semicircle around 
them were the sardiners and lobster 
boats. The opaque green water shone 
up between the sterns and bows of 
boats, and one could walk across the 
harbor from deck to deck. Twice a day, 
as the tide emptied the harbor, there 
was the creaking of hulls and tilting of 
masts as each boat began to settle and 
lean toward its neighbor until only one, 
a Spanish ship which had fled into the 
harbor in a storm and beached, stood 
upright. Aboard this craft, now burned 
with rust, the orphan who worked as a 
piccolo at the Hétel de Paris had come 
to France. The vessel had been claimed 
as salvage, its fittings sold at auction. 
The hételier from Fromentine had come 
across to the sale, and had bid success- 
fully on the ship’s kitchen equipment 
and crockery. At the same time, as if 
part of the bargain, he had taken the 
boy with him back to Fromentine. 
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Posters advertising the virtues of Les Sables-d’Olonne invariably dis- 
play Les Sablaises seductively garbed in region’s short-skirted native dress, 


In front of the derelict ship was the 
H6tel des Voyageurs, and not far from 
it the Street of the Sardine. This street 
is appropriately named, and is so nar- 
row that one’s shoulders touch the 
houses on both sides; walking here is 
comfortable only for a man with one 
short leg, as half of the street is taken 
up by a one-foot-wide sidewalk. There 


seemed to be only three kinds of people . 


on the Isle of Yeu: sailors in their many- 
times patched, sensible, wide pants and 
blouses that came in every shade of red 
and blue; a few children; and every- 
where pairs of bent little old women, 
dressed in black, their sharp profiles 
hooked together in the island’s gossip. 
They were like crows and, rightly, they 
were called “‘les vieux corbeauz.” 

Everywhere were fish and the things 
related to them and to their capture. 
The sardine was the banana of the Isle 
of Yeu. You slipped and fell on it; it 
looked out of the small market baskets 
which the vieuz corbeauz carried home; 
its tail stuck out of fishermen’s pock- 
ets, and it was dragged by in boxes and 
barrels. The other fish, the tuna, was 
almost as ubiquitous. It passed on the 
shoulders of sailors; it rolled by, tied to 
bicycles; it was pushed in wooden carts 
by pairs of small boys. 

Stuffed and mounted fish hung in 
the Buvette du Port and the Café de la 
Marine. Fish carved in wood served as 
additional interior decoration, and, 
brightly painted, they sailed as weather 
vanes over houses and atop the masts 
of ships. Even in the kitchen the fish 
motif, together with the shapes of lob- 
ster and crabs, was hammered into 
brass molds and used for the baking of 
soufflés and cakes. 

Across the island, by a small harbor 
called Port de la Meule, the French 
novelist Georges Reyer lived in a shack 
with a donkey and a dog. He had a 
small dory and a half-dozen lobster 
pots. The dog ate only fish, and when 





he held a crab shell or a lobster claw 
between his paws, if anyone came near 
him he growled as angrily as another 
dog with a bone. 

The donkey, named “ Tin-Tin,” stood 
near the water in patches of salt grass 
and sometimes lifted his head and an- 
swered to his name. He was driven to 
town for bread and cheese and a load 
of wine in the rare moments when 
Reyer, who because of his kindness was 
known as “Bon Georges,” was in a 
hurry. Reyer leaned forward from the 
driver’s seat of the two-wheeled cart 
and the donkey laid his ears back to 
catch the words of his master: “ Tin- 
Tin, how beautiful you are—come 
now, and make like a little horse!” 
This flattery got five meters of trotting 
out of the donkey. 

The inside of the shack in which Bon 
Georges lived was underwater green, 
for the light, coming through cracks in 
the wall, was filtered through a moun- 
tain of empty wine bottles stacked 
against the weather side of the shack. 
An old sail served as an awning and 
was held up by two oars. We sat under 
that awning and ate the lobsters which 
we caught. Bon Georges called these 
meals “une noce dhomard;” after 
these fiestas we rested on two bunks 
inside the shack. Over one of these 
bunks there hung a picture of Léon 
Blum. Georges wore a pair of blue linen 
trousers turned up, to the knees, an 
open shirt with its sleeves torn off at 
the elbows, a pair of sandals, and a big 
straw hat. We often said that if the 
whole world would explode, here one 
would never hear about it. 

I know all the roads here—one runs 
over rocky fields and past a pine forest 
whose fallen needles, warmed by the 
sun, fill the air with fragrance. On this 
road one comes to a blind curve at the 
right of which are some bramble bushes. 
Along here I bicycled home one day, 
with one hand in my trouser pocket, 
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and the other holding the end of a sack 
of provisions slung over my shoulder. 
| was on the wrong side of the road 
when around the curve raced the is- 
land’s only automobile, a four-horse- 
power Super Rosengart belonging to a 
baker. This car, a flour-covered, redo- 
lent breadbasket on wheels, was usually 
sympathetic to me. But that morning 
it threw me into the bramblebushes. 
[ took the car’s door handle off with 
my elbow. 

| asked the baker to take me to the 
hospital in Joinville, but he said that, 
according to French law, a car had to 
remain exactly where it was when the 
accident occurred, so that the gen- 
darmes could make their proper deduc- 
tions and see who was to blame. 

I went to the Joinville hospital on 
foot, and eventually there appeared a 
doctor with a cigarette stub hanging 
from his lower lip. As he wobbled a 
blunt needle into my arm, he said: 
“Excuse me, sir, but your skin is very 
tough.” Also, the needle wasn’t too 
clean. I left soon after in a hurry to get 
to another doctor in Paris. 


The Island Now 


As we approached the Isle of Yeu 
aboard the Monique, the captain and 
his sailor were surprised when I offered 
to pilot the ship into the narrow and 
rocky harbor of Port de la Meule. I 
know the currents and the tide there 
well. We tied up the boat and I walked 
up the hill. Georges’ shack is still there, 
but the light inside has changed—bot- 
tles have become valuable now, and 
the whole wall of them has gone. I 
stood again on this same spot and suf- 
fered the sorrowful emotions that are 
the funeral for a piece of time out of 
our lives. Below, the small sardinier 
shimmered in sunlight, and the captain 
swayed up the path and said that he 
wouldn’t mind if I paid him now and 
that if I wanted to walk across the is- 
land, he would sail around to Port-Join- 
ville and meet me there. The island has 
now become the prison of Pétain. It 
takes an hour to walk to the Citadelle, 
where Pétain is incarcerated. On the 
road where I had been knocked off my 
bicycle I met one of the Isle of Yeu’s 
vieux corbeauz. 

“The Marshal?” she said, in answer 
to my question. “Certainly he is in 
there, but we never see him. No one 
has seen him, no one is allowed to go in 
there, and I advise you to continue on 
your way to Joinville without trying to. 
He is well guarded; patrols are in those 
pines and they carry arms and are 
ordered to use them if anyone ap- 
proaches. You say, monsieur, that you 
come from America—then why in the 
name of God don’t you send us bread?” 
Abruptly she turned and walked away. 

There is nothing new one can report 
about Marshal Pétain. It is known that 
he is ninety-two years old, in excellent 


health, and gives the impression of a 
man of sixty. He walks erect, carrying 
his cane in back of him rather than 
using it for support. He is, however, 
allowed to walk only in the innermost, 
lower courtyard of the Citadelle and 
not on the surrounding ramparts from 
which he would have the view of the 
sea which he craves. Madame la Maré- 
chale, who has lived on the Isle of Yeu 
aslong as the Marshal, visits him every 
afternoon, walking from Port-Joinville 
to the Citadelle and back. She has never 
been alone with him—there are always 
two soldiers present. He spends much 
of his time with the curé who hears his 
confession and says Mass there once a 
week. He is grateful for the devotion of 
a cat which has recently attached her- 
self to him and keeps the mice from 
running over his chest at night. He 
makes his bed every morning ‘‘un petit 
lit de soldat” ; he gets the same food the 
soldiers eat, and his appetite is good. 
Madame la Maréchale receives many 
packages from all over the world— 
some from unlikely places. The great- 
est amounts are from the United States 
and the Argentine, and are mostly 
coffee, cocoa and cigarettes; she gives 
it all away. The commandant of the 
Citadelle allows her to bring into the 
prison only Ovaltine, of which the 
Marshal is very fond. All gifts are for- 
bidden him—flowers, even a small tree 
for Christmas. 


Painted Villages 


As you walk towards Port-Joinville 
from the Citadelle, there is toward eve- 
ning, before the light breaks, the shim- 
mering stippled effect of a Seurat 
painting. The butter-colored sky, the 
foliage and the flaming berries on 
bushes, the pebbles and the roofs of 
houses, even the water, all look as if 
they were painted with little dabs of 
color, as acutely chromatic as the scales 
of fish. You approach the village, and 
on its outskirts are many white houses, 
all of them the same. They are called 
“Kers,” and fit well into the scenery. 
As the sun sets, the shadows that one 
house lays upon the other make it seem 
that everywhere structural changes are 
taking place. You look into the houses 
through large open windows, and in 
each house, dressed in black and with 
arms folded, sits one of the old 
women looking with steady dullness 
out into the street. You hear foot- 
steps and turn. On the road from the 
Citadelle appears a French officer who 
looks like Leo Durocher, and then a 
little while after he is gone, the small 
and incredibly lonesome figure of the 
Marshal’s wife passes the same way. 
And you know that there are sentences 
worse than death. 


‘For heaven’s sake, Monsieur, don’t 
ruin me! Don’t waste my water!” 
screamed the proprietor of the Hétel 
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comfort via 


For your Winter vacation, enjoy 
the last word in transportation by 
riding either of two famous Rock 
Island trains—the Golden State or 
the Imperial. 


The scenic Rock Island-Southern 
Pacific Golden State Route is the 
direct low altitude way from Chicago 
to El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, Chand- 
ler, Phoenix and Palm Springs, en 
route to Los Angeles and San Diego. 

The extra-fare Golden State is a 
fast, Diesel-powered streamliner with 
the finest postwar equipment. Just 
45 hours between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. Reclining Chair Cars have 
full-length leg rests and controlled 
lighting. Light-weight Pullmans offer 
choice of sectional space or private 
rooms. Coffee Shop Lounge for Chair 


Ask your nearest Rock Island Passenger 


Representative for reservations, tickets 
and information — or write: 
A. D. MARTIN 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
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ROCK ISLAND 


Car patrons. Diner, Lounge and Ob- 
servation for Sleeping Car patrons. 


The Imperial, without extra fare, 
is the international train that takes 
you through beautiful Imperial Val- 
ley and Old Mexico en route to Cal- 
ifornia. Chair Cars have reclining 
seats. Private room or sectional 
space in Sleeping Cars. ‘Tourist 
Sleepers for “travelers on a budget.” 
Lounge and Dining Cars. For the 
San Diego-bound, a Standard Sleeper 
and Chair Car provide direct service. 


Thru sleepers daily from New York 
and St. Louis. Thru service from 
Memphis. Connecting service from 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Des 
Moines via Kansas City. Next trip, 
go Rock Island! 





THRILL TO THE JOYS 
OF FLAMING FALL 








* There's a scene of autumn pageantry ‘round 
each bend of the road if, wonderful Michi- 
gan. Inviting, lake-trimmed highways wind- 
ing through color-splashed forests wel- 
come you to a brilliant, scenic color tour. 





You'll find it’s not too lateifor exciting, fresh- 
water fishing, too. Flashing Bass, Pike and 
“Muskie” eagerly await your lure in thou- 
sands of Michigan's sparkling, blue lakes. 





And in the fall, deer herds, duck and geese, 
Pheasant and partridge flushing along 
woodland trails, promise good hunting. 
Enjoy a hearth-warming Vacation or delight- 
ful week-end in glorious Michigan. Mail 
the coupon for helpful, FREE literature. 
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des Voyageurs in Port-Joinville. I was 
holding my hands under the cold-water 
faucet, because the warm one did not 
answer. He put a plug into the basin, 
let about a teacupful of water run in, 
then closed the tap with a tight turn. 

“Excuse me,” he continued, “but 
that is all I can let you have, because 
water isa problem of life and death here. 
There is never enough, and now all my 
reservoirs have dried up and I have to 
buy it. It is bad enough if you have a 
little house and your own well, but here 
in this hotel of thirty rooms, with every- 
one washing himself whenever he feels 
like it, it is catastrophic. We have to 
use water for cooking, for washing 
dishes and linen, for the flowers in the 
window box; we once used it also to 
make ice, but that we have stopped al- 
together. And ice, monsieur, is also a 
problem of our existence. Look out the 
window and see how empty the harbor 
is—the reason is the scarcity of sweet 
water and of ice. Each of the large tuna 
schooners needs a minimum of six tons 
of ice to refrigerate its catch before it 
puts to sea. Since we have no water and 
no ice, most of the boats have left the 
island and are fishing out of harbors on 
the mainland. There is hope someday 
of making ice from sea water, but that, 
alors, is still in the domain of the labo- 
ratory. I would have further grave ob- 
servations to make on how all that af- 
fects the economy of the island, but I 
must leave you now to see to Madame 
la Maréchale, who eats early.” 


The Toll of War 


I remembered then that in the house 
I had rented when I was in the Isle of 
Yeu before, there was a well, and it was 
always adequate, because we drank a 
lot of cheap wine; now there is no cheap 
wine here, and no cheap water either. 

The portions of food were smaller 
than in Sables-d’Olonne, and there 
was no rice; the dessert was a blob of 
brown stuff. Thanks to Madame la 
Maréchale’s packages, the coffee at 
least was good. 

I walked out in front of the hotel 
after dinner, and counted the ships in 
the harbor. A fisherman walked by, 
cupping in his hands a few sardines. 
One of the vieux corbeaur looked at 
them, then admired the child who 
stood beside the man. “ Just enough to 
fill her stomach,” said the fisherman, 
“but it’s better for her than the bread 
we get these days.” The sardine, alas, is 
no longer the banana of the Isle of Yeu, 
and you no longer slip on it. Great dif- 
ferences in the way people live, drink 
and eat are to be found in the distance 
of a few miles. 

I went back and sat down at the table 
which Madame Pétain had vacated, to 
sketch the room, as it is the typical din- 
ing room of the hotels of this region. A 
buffet with bottles stands in the center; 
most of them are empty and used for 


display, but through them the light is 
filtered as it once was filtered through 
the bottle wall in Bon Georges’ shack. 
On one side of the buffet is the desk, 
and the icebox that no longer makes 
ice; there area coat rack and a holder for 
post cards, and the post card with the 
“Vieux Loup de Mer’ is still there; also 
the board on which room keys are hung. 

The restaurant of the Hétel des Voya- 
geurs is distinguished from all other 
marine eating places by a pair of stag 
antlers that hangs near the entrance. 





MUSIC 
IN THE RUINS 


@ The city of Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Schubert, 
Brahms and Strauss—Vienna, 
in the midst of political dis- 
organization, want, hunger 
and war damage, still clings to 
its active love of music. Vin- 
cent Sheean does a sensitive 
and understanding report on 
the Austrian capital. In 
Houipay for October. 











There is also a picture—a small colored 
lithograph—opposite Madame Pétain’s 
table, and at first I thought it to be the 
Marshal’s likeness. On coming closer, 
however, I saw I was mistaken. The 
mustache and eyebrows were bushier 
than those of Pétain. The face was 
not that of the Marshal, but of a 
statesman of another day. 

The proprietor sat down with me 
after I had finished my dinner and apol- 
ogized again about the water. He said 
that he was worried because his hotel 
and all available rooms were solidly 
booked for the season, and nobody 
would be able to take a bath. He also 
said that if there were plans to let the 
Marshal go home, as had once been 
rumored, no one on the Isle, including 
Madame, knew about it. She lives in a 
room on the first floor, and a month 
back, a man suddenly opened the door 
and photographed her. The photog- 
rapher said hastily, ‘“Oh, pardon, I 
have made a mistake,” and slammed 
the door; and that was the only time 
when the Marshal’s wife lost her com- 
posure. The picture appeared in a mag- 
azine and it was stated that Madame 
had posed for it. “That is not true,” 
Madame Pétain said, “but otherwise 
the press has been extremely consider- 
ate of both of us.” 

I looked for the captain, and the sailor 
with the golden teeth, and found them 
in the Café de la Marine, where they 
sat among local fishermen, on benches 
which are no wider than a hand, and 
much polished from sitting. The legs of 
these benches are set nearer the center 
than the ends, and as the sailor got up 
to make room for me, the bench tilted 
and the captain disappeared. A man 
falling is always funny, and there were 
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belly laughs all around, all of them dis. 
playing extremely bad teeth. The cap. 
tain handed me back some of the exop. 
bitant price I had paid for this trip, in 
the form of brandy, which was excel. 
lent; we stopped at every bar on the 
way to the harbor, and eventually 
came to the place where the sardine 
boat was tied up. 

The tide, not quite at ebb, was stil] 
running out. The sailor leaned on the 
iron railing of the pier, watching the 
sea and the sky. Then he and the cap. 
tain, each with a bottle of brandy, be. 
gan the perilous descent down a steep 
flight of slimy green stone steps. Half 
the time they spent recovering their 
balance, especially on the lowest steps, 
where the short, wet moss was most 
slippery. The captain almost fell head- 
long into the boat but, reaching down 
as if to get at his shoelaces, he finally 
succeeded in untying his craft without 
falling into the sea. Once adrift, the 
Monique slid alongside a stone wall 
near the Insula Oya (which once had 
brought me here, and was now a rusty 
hulk) and then the current turned her 
like a piece of driftwood and she was 
washed out of the harbor, dancing along 
the piling until she reached the sea. 

The sailor took his bottle and went 
forward, wrapping himself comfortably 
in the small sail that lay there. The cap- 
tain raised the mainsail, pointed to a 
faraway patch of white light over the 
dark water, and motioned to the tiller. 
I held the boat in the direction he had 
indicated while he drank out of his 
bottle and then went to start the engine. 
Returning, he corrected my course by 
pointing again at the patch of light. He 
stood next to me with crossed arms, 
several times leaning close and staring 
at me, then suddenly jerking himself 
away and shaking in the fashion of 
drunks. Finally, just as the boat climbed 
a wave and the deck inclined to meet 
his heavy body, he sank to the deck 
with the calculation born of much prac- 
tice, rolled slowly on his back and 
stretched his limbs in four directions. 
Instantly he fell asleep. 

There was little wind to help the en- 
gine, and the boat made slow headway. 
Twice at intervals of an hour, the cap- 
tain got up mechanically, raised himself 
just enough to look over the bow and 
check the light, and then spread out 
again. The lighthouse rose from out of 
the water and the cartwheel of its 
beams played silently in the darkness. 
As we neared the beacon the captain 
came to his feet, and held the boat 
away from the reefs that extend for 
some two hundred meters in front of 
the lighthouse. 

Through puffy lids he regarded his 
sleeping sailor. “ He’s a good boy, gold 
teeth and all,” he said. “I love him like 
my son. At the moment, he cannot see, 
but otherwise he has eyes like a gull. 
He saved my life, and a German saved 
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his. Ah, the Germans. . . . Of good Ger- 
mans I know one. Not two, just one.” 
He held up one finger and repeated, 
“Just one.” Then he pointed with the 
same finger at the sleeping sailor and 
said: “ He saw a plane fall into the sea 
one day while the Germans were here. 
It was in flames, but we went to the 
rescue anyway, and it sank as we got 
there. When we returned to Les Sables- 
d’Olonne, German soldiers took us to 
the commandant. This one—the com- 
mandant—he said to me: ‘I have told 
you before that we never go to the 
rescue of the enemy, and you knew it 
was an American plane!’” 

At this part of the story the captain 
stopped talking, took hold of the cloth 
of his pants and, lifting one leg, said 
proudly: “These are American, the 
most wonderful trousers I have ever 
owned. Here, everything American is 
appreciated. You know, when the Ger- 


mans came, we looked at their equip- 
ment and said, ‘Ah, that is something 
in the way of an army!’ But when the 
Americans came, we really opened our 
eyes. But to continue with the story— 
the commandant said to me, ‘I will 
make an example of you! Take him out 
and shoot him.’ He nodded to an officer 
who was in the room with us. But at 
this my sailor here spoke: ‘I am the 
only one to blame,’ he said to the com- 
mandant; ‘take me. He is the father of 
twelve children, and it was I who 
spotted the plane.’ ‘ Bon,’ said the com- 
mandant, and motioning again to the 
other officer, he said: ‘Take him out and 
shoot him.’ And, as it is known, the Ger- 
mans were quick with executions. The 
other fellow, however, was the one good 
German I spoke of. He argued the 
commandant out of the sentence and 
promised that he would teach my sailor 
such a lesson that never as long as he 


lived would he go to the rescue of any 
enemy planes. He led the boy to the 
door, from the side of which he took a 
club that hung there, and motioned 


‘ him downstairs. He didn’t beat him; he 


walked him to a back door, opened it, 
and with a terrible kick into his back- 
side, he sent him out into the street. 
They took my boat and I was forbidden 
to fish. My sailor was recruited for labor 
duty in Germany. The old one—im- 
prisoned back there—approved the 
order, and a hundred thousand went 
in that one shipment. I think about 
it sometimes and I say to myself that 
perhaps the Germans had asked for 
half a million, and that the Marshal cut 
it down as far as he could. After all, 
he stayed with us when the others fled, 
and maybe he said to himself: ‘Some- 
body has to do it,’ and did the best he 
could. Anyway, that is what I prefer to 
think on his behalf.” THE END 








UTAH 


(Continued from Page 45) 


for a wage of seventy-five cents an 
hour and turn their earnings over to 
the Relief Society. 

Some other crops are famous: Utah 
celery, a locally developed variety, has 
a week devoted to its promotion every 
year, and is on occasion eaten over the 
radio to demonstrate its crispness. There 
are people of distinction, sobriety and 
taste who declare that fruits grown 
along the foot of the Wasatch— peaches, 
cherries, strawberries, Jonathan ap- 
ples—are unequaled anywhere else, and 
I know from personal experience that a 
cherry orchard in one of the sandrock 
oases in Southern Utah can be a deliri- 
ous thing. 

Utah has more cows than people, and 
four times as many sheep. But impor- 
tant as agriculture and grazing are, and 
much as the rooted Mormon life has 
grown from them, the future of the 
state pretty clearly lies in other direc- 
tions. 

The big families of Mormon farm- 
ers have for a long time been leaving 
home to find land or work; the Mormon 
colony at Cardston, Alberta, is one at- 
tempt to take care of the overflow of 
manpower. 

But if farming resources are beingused 
to the last square yard, other resources 
are hardly touched. Mining, industry 
and the tourist business are already im- 


portant, but they are bound tobe many 
times more important in the future. 

It was as much to spite the Mormons 
as anything else that Col. Patrick Con- 
nor, commander of the California Vol- 
unteers who policed a sullen Utah dur- 
ing the Civil War, turned his men loose 
to prospect for precious metals. Connor 
was a Mormon-hater, and to combat 
Mormonism at its source he encouraged 
the immigration of Gentiles to mine 
the veins that Brigham Young had not 
wanted to exploit. Brigham had dis- 
couraged the mining of anything but 
the useful minerals, coal, iron and lead. 
“Gold,” he said to some brethren who 
wanted to join the rush to California, 
“is for paving streets.” 

Connor’s efforts opened the mineral 
riches in Utah’s mountains, and in the 
three quarters of a century since his 
time, outside capital and outside work- 
ers have created in Utah a secondary 
and quite different society to clash with 
and complement Mormon agrarianism. 


In the mining camps, in Bingham, ~ 


Park City and the Carbon County 
coal towns the population is mainly 
non-Mormon and non-“ Nordic.”” More 
mixed in background and more disor- 
ganized socially, the Gentiles have 
built towns which are as scattered and 
haphazard as frontier towns anywhere 
through the West. Some are now ghosts 
on played-out leads; others, by tremen- 
dous civic efforts, have managed to 
achieve something like the orderliness 
that any Mormon town has had from 
its founding day. 

But the mining towns have been 
money-makers. For many years Utah 
has been among the top producers of all 
five of the precious metals, and in 1945 
ranked first in production of gold and 
copper, second in lead, third in silver, 
and fifth in zinc. The Utah Copper pit 
at Bingham is the biggest surface cop- 
per mine in North America; out of that 
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enormous hole that used to be a moun- 
tain came more than a quarter of the 
new copper mined in this country dur- 
ing the war. 

Yet beside the still-undeveloped re- 
sources these mining operations look 
like small change. The state has all the 
useful minerals except tin, many of 
them in quantities that would swamp 
any possible market. Phosphates, ura- 
nium, vanadium, oil shales, gypsum, 
hydrocarbons, carnotile, pitchblende, 
alunite, arsenic, antimony, tungsten, 
garnet, magnesium, mercury, platinum, 
bismuth, common salt, Glauber’s salts, 
Epsom salts, potash, silica, ozokerite 
and elaterite and gilsonite, building 
stone and industrial clays—the state 
where the Mormon settlers scrabbled 
among the sagebrush and ate sego lily 
bulbs to keep from starving is under- 
laid with wealth in two hundred forms. 

What excites Utahans more, it has all 
the raw materials for heavy industry. 
In 1945 Utah shipped more iron ore 
than all the other Western states com- 
bined, yet in Iron County there are still 
perhaps a billion tons of ore that is 50 
per cent iron—another Mesabi Range 
whose skin has barely been broken. 
Within easy reach of these iron moun- 
tains which Brigham Young tried un- 
successfully to mine as early as the 
1850’s is a reserve of high-grade bi- 
tuminous coal which the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey estimates at 196,000,000,- 
000 tons, much of it cokable. And 
within equally easy reach are endless 
supplies of limestone. 

The only place in the country where 
all three raw materials are found close 
together, Utah thinks of itself as the 
logical site for developing Western 
heavy industry. It already has, in the 
Ironton plant of Columbia Steel and 
the big war-born Geneva Steel across 
Utah Lake, a substantial part of West- 
ern steel production. 
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By the end of the war industry out- 
ranked both mining and agriculture in 
the state’s economy. But the spirit of 
self-sufficiency that Brigham instilled 
into his people tells them that too many 
products still get shipped out as raw 
materials, bleeding the state. A cool 
billion dollars’ worth of Government 
building during the war gave greater 
plant capacity for the future, developed 
a larger skilled-labor force, kicked pay 
rolls from a long-term average of $90,- 
000,000 to a high of $225,000,000. Utah 
came out of the war drunk on a vision 
of industrial growth, determined to 
make factory smoke rise beyond our 
Urals. In this, Mormon and Gentile 
are as one. 

There is a final resource, neither min- 
eral nor agricultural nor industrial, 
from which Utah is certain to derive a 
big share of its income in the future. 
This is the tourist business, and Utah 
is overlaid by spectacular scenery, as it 
is underlaid by mineral veins. 

Again, there are certain handicaps. A 
look at the map will show how the high- 
ways huddle together, forming a rough 
cross through the middle of the state. 
The roads run this way not by caprice 
but by necessity. Long north-south 
ranges of mountains and plateaus, plus 
the ring of natural barriers around the 
state, made sanctuary for the early 
Mormons, but are exasperating to a 
tourist looking for short cuts. It is prac- 
tically impossible to cross the state 
without going through the central cross- 
roads. Great Salt Lake and the Salt 
Desert lie across the whole western 
boundary, and on the east the plateaus, 
cut by the impassable canyons of the 
Green and Colorado, leave only two en- 
trances south of the Wyoming line. The 
names on a Utah map cluster along the 
main highways like iron filings to a 
magnet, leaving great white empty 
spaces east and west. 

Places on the main routes have been 
tourist attractions for years. Salt Lake 
City and the dead sea west of it were 
worth a chapter in any volume of West- 
ern travel from 1847 on, and they are 
still thoroughly visited. The loop of 
southern parks and monuments is much 
more recent. Bryce Canyon National 
Park was established in 1928, Zion in 
1929, Cedar Breaks National Monu- 
ment in 1933. All are major stops in the 
tourist network. 

The change has been swift, and indi- 
cates what other parts of the state are 
in for. When I first saw Zion in 1924 it 
was a national monument. Rockville, 
at its mouth, was a sleepy Mormon vil- 
lage shaded by the original mulberry 
trees the settlers had planted in an at- 
tempt at silk culture. You could reach 
out of the car and pluck grapes off the 
arbors that shaded the lanes. 

Out the road to Kanab, which had a 
26 per cent grade, a few cars labored 
and boiled through the dust. Now the 


mulberries are cut down for road im- 
provements, the village has blossomed 
with motels and gas stations, and 
thousands of cars a season pour out to- 
ward Kanab and Grand Canyon 
through the spectacular switchbacks 
and tunnels of the Zion-Mount Carmel 
road. 

Off the highways—and most of Utah 
is off the highways—there are literally 
dozens of places as spectacular as Zion 
and Bryce, but off the highways the 
visitors are counted only in hundreds. 
Big tourist money flows down paved 
roads, and Utah planners ponder un- 
happily on statistics: the 2,000,000 
travelers who cross the Rockies west- 
ward in a good year spend an average 
of $40 in Colorado, $125 in California, 
and only $14 in Utah. Tourists are still 
coming not fo the state but through it, 
on their way somewhere else. 

Yet the scenery of Utah, especially 
the bizarre and colorful and fantastic 
scenery, is of a superlative kind, and 
the great wilderness areas still left in 
the state were made to be tourist play- 
grounds. There are an even dozen na- 
tional parks and monuments, including 
the rock-desert monuments, which are 
without parallel elsewhere: the Arches, 
the Natural Bridges, the Rainbow 
Bridge, the Capitol Reef and the Wayne 
Wonderland. In the San Juan country, 
especially at Hovenweep, there are cliff 
dwellings that rival Mesa Verde’s, and 
at Dinosaur National Monument is 
the only paleontological reserve in the 
country. The state has limestone cav- 
erns, colored canyons, alpine mountains, 
and some of the best hunting and fishing 
in the West. Mule deer range by thou- 
sands in all the high plateau and moun- 
tain forests. Streams and lakes in the 
Wasatch, the Uintas and the high 
plateaus are full of trout. In virgin 
waters the native cutthroat trout can 
still be caught. Waters more heavily 
fished are stocked with rainbow, brook 
and German brown. 


Wilderness Wonderland 


The Grandaddy Lakes Basin in the 
Uinta Mountains is a permanent wil- 
derness freckled with cold lakes and 
clothed in virgin timber, hardly less 
wild than when the mountain men 
trapped it for beaver. Southward from 


_ the center of the state go long high pla- 


teaus, level tablelands at nine, ten, or 
eleven thousand feet, full of fish, deer, 
elk, bear and mountain lion, and barely 
beginning to be known, except to sheep- 
herders, hunters and fishermen. Until a 
few years ago the village of Boulder, on 
the flank of the Aquarius Plateau, got 
its mail by burro; of the Aquarius itself 
the geologist who first explored it re- 
marked that it should be described in 
blank verse. 

There are mountains like the smooth, 
gray-green La Sals, Abajos and Henrys, 
whose uninhabited slopes offer some 
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of the great views of the continent, a 
hundred miles or more in a swinging 
half circle of cliffs, mesas and peaks. 
These are scenic reserves for the future. 
So are the canyons of the San Juan,the 
Colorado, and the Green, which are ac- 
cessible now only by boat and which 
should not even be attempted except 
under an experienced guide like Nor- 
man Nevills of Mexican Hat, or Art 
Greene of Marble Canyon. In Glen 
Canyon of the Colorado, especially, 
which will be drowned some day under 
the next Colorado River Dam, the 
river moves smooth and swift under 
wallsof salmon-colored sandstone which 
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e@ The first of three sections 
in which Hoxmay explores 
the Lone Star State. Texas 
historian J. Frank Dobie leads 
off with a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of the country and its 
people. Hamilton Basso dis- 
cusses the expansive rivalry 
of Fort Worth, Dallas and 
Houston. Hart Stilwell writes 
about Texas hunting and fish- 
ing. W. Kirtman Plummer 
contributes a color carto- 
graph. Featured in your 
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every quarter mile open in rifts and al- 
coves and gorges a few feet wide and 
hundreds of feet deep. At high water 
boats can probe up these fiords for 
hundreds of yards under cliffs striped 
like exotic awnings and dripping with 
maidenhair fern. It is one of these side 
gorges, Forbidden Canyon, which offers 
the most exotic route to the Rainbow 
Bridge. When the dam is built, boats 
will be able to go almost to the base of 
the great arch. 

A few by-products of scenery are de- 
veloping: At Kanab, under the Vermil- 
ion Cliffs, Hollywood has an outpost, 
and a horse opera is generally on the 
production line. Down in Monument 
Valley, too, there are movie remains. 
The main street of a facsimile Tomb- 
stone, built for My Darling Clementine, 
stretches from Valley Bank to Bird 
Cage Theater, and its windows stare 
blankly across the marvelous colored 
desert. At Alta, a few miles southeast of 
Salt Lake City, the old ghost town has 
enjoyed a rebirth as one of the prime 
ski resorts of the country. Any Utah 
booster, and some people not from Utah, 
will tell you that Alta offers better snow, 
better slopes and a longer season than 
anything west of Switzerland. And out 
on the mirage-haunted salt desert west 
of Salt Lake, ex-Mayor Ab Jenkins and 
Visiting Englishman John Cobb alter- 
nate in setting world speed records. 

One of the last great scenic areas to 
be opened, Utah has in prospect some 
developments that will not be pleasant 
to those who knew it as primitive wil- 


derness. Some of the charm will go as 
pavement, motels, gas stations and 
Herb’s Good Eats come in, and some of 
the homely and neighborly virtues of 
the backlands Mormon people will give 
way before the ungentle methods of the 
competitive tourist business. 

For all the activity that took place 
during 1947, when Utah celebrated its 
centennial with a year-long program of 
events ranging from musical plays and 
historical observances to the national 
clay-court tennis championships, and 
from horse-pulling contests to a sym- 
bolic retraveling of the emigrant road 
from Nauvoo to Salt Lake Valley, the 
eyes of Utah at the beginning of the 
second century are not on the past, but 
on the future. There is a spirit of un- 
ashamed boosterism. The 1200 com- 
mittees beautifying Utah towns have 
not been laying flowers reverently on a 
grave, but dressing up a display case in 
hope of a brisk business. 

The first century saw pioneering, 
persecutions and a long, nagging, never- 
quite-declared war with the United 
States. But there is an indication of a 
profound change in the general atti- 
tude of Mormonism in the monument 
which church and civic groups com- 
missioned sculptor Mahonri Young, 
grandson of Brigham, to erect at the 
mouth of Emigration Canyon, where 
Brigham first looked upon the valley. 

On the monument, a beautiful and 
impressive combination of bronze and 
white Utah granite, the story of the 
state is recognized as being more than a 
Mormon story. The Spanish explorers 
of 1776 under Father Escalante are 
there; so are the mountain men of Gen. 
William H. Ashley’s 1820’s expedition; 
so are Kit Carson, Jim Bridger 
and Peter Skene Ogden; so are the 
Donner party pioneers, who made grue- 
some history by turning cannibal when 
trapped by snow in the Sierras in 1846. 
The first party of Mormons to enter the 
valley are there, too, and high above 
them all, looking west to the far glitter 
of the lake, are Brigham Young and his 
Apostles Heber C. Kimball and Wilford 
Woodruff. 

There is a reconciliation in that mon- 
ument. It honors men the Mormon pi- 
oneers would have considered interlop- 
ers, and commemorates non-Mormons 
whom Brigham Young would have 
threatened to send to hell across lots. 

The live Brigham looking down over" 
the promised valley looked for sanctu- 
ary in which to strengthen his people 
against the world. The bronze Brigham 
who stands in the same spot at the be- 
ginning of the second century looks, 
perhaps, for progress in everybody’s 
name. “‘ This is the place,” the live Brig- 
ham said in 1847. The bronze Brigham 
of 1948 says the same thing, with just 
as much conviction but with a different 
and more inclusive emphasis. 

THE END 





For Color Movies with the 
HOLLYWOOD TOUCH 


NOW! A Genuine Bell & Howell 


MOVIE CAMERA“~*7T" 


YES, a real Filmo movie camera... the 


new “Companion” model . 


equipment. 


Filmos are the lightest in weight of all 
the spool-loading 8mm cameras, and the 
easiest to load. No sprockets to thread, 
and the film gate opens and closes 
automatically—another exclusive feature. 
Filmos are easy to use, too. Just sight 
through the brilliant viewfinder, press 
the button, and what you see, you get. 


The better shops are ready now to show 
you Filmo Companion—and the many 
other fine 8mm and 16mm Filmo cam- 


eras and projectors, too. 


*Plus Federal tax 


- . at a new 
low price! It takes superb pictures, full 
color or black-and-white, on low-cost 
8mm film. And like all Filmos, it is 
guaranteed for life by the makers 
of Hollywood’s preferred professional 


FILMO 
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With F1.9 lens, this 8mm 
spool-loading camera takes 
fine movies even when out- 
door or indoor light is weak. 
Four operating speeds, in- 
cluding true slow motion. 
Does animation tricks, too. 





Offers an exclusive combina- 
tion of 8mm camera features 
including magazine-loading, 
Swifturn two-lens turret on 
which matched finders turn 
with lenses, five speeds in- 
cluding true slow motion, 
and provisions for animation 
tricks and self-filming. 


Free Booklet, “How to Make Movies in Natural Color,” is yours for the 
asking. Write Bell & Howell Company, 7191 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C., London. 
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and see how much more fun you have in 
Acme Cowboy Boots! 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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Author’s grandfather, Samuel Woolley, with children by second wife 
Rachel (with book), whom he wed at the command of a mysterious visitor, 


IN OUR LOVELY DESERET 


(Continued from Page 55) 


frame house, immediately drew up 
plans for remodeling and was called 
to Canada. Nettie saw the plans 
through, and the cottage became a 
lean-to at the rear of an enormous 
red brick mansion that was still, the 
last I saw it, one of the show places of 
the district. And, typically enough, 
Nettie was to leave the house soon, 
to move to Provo. 

John W. could do nothing in a small 
way. When he was a land agent his 
letterhead carried the phrase. “ Large 
Tracts Only.”” When he failed, it was 
with a splendid crash. Nettie was on 
the verge of delivering her fifth child 
when John W. blew in from Canada. 
For once he was present at the confine- 
ment. “Nettie,” he said, “through the 
grace of God I have been delivered from 
the bondage of debt. What shall we 
name our new daughter?’ Nettie sug- 
gested several names. “No,” he said,‘‘I 
have been delivered from debt through 
the grace of God. We shall name her 
Deliverance!” And Deliverance she be- 
came. When my sister Deli moved to 
Los Angeles and her Church records 
were sent there, she refused to arise in 
meeting and acknowledge the Bishop’s 


“call for Deliverance Taylor. “If I go to 


hell for being a lost soul,” Deli says, 
“you can blame father for it.” 

My brother Raymond was named 
after the town of Raymond, Alberta, 
which John W. was laying out at the 
time the baby arrived. When business 
ventures did not provide inspiration, 
the Bible and Book of Mormon pro- 
vided names for the rapidly increasing 
flock. In our family we had Enoch, 
Paul, Job, Nephi, Ariel, Ruth, Rhea, 
Pearl, Granite, Juana, Joseph, Rachel, 
Lillian, Brigham, John, Abram and 


Mary (not to mention your correspond-— 


ent, Samuel), all of which have some 
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derivation from religion, business, or 
geography. Under the pressure the sys- 
tem apparently broke down occasion- 
ally for names like Florence, Melba, 
Margaret and Clifford, though | 
wouldn’t be too certain about the ex- 
ceptions. Alta, for example, may be a 
coined name with a significance hidden 
as deeply as Deli for Deliverance. | 
doubt if any of John W.’s children were 
named without good and resounding 
reasons. While he had three dozen, 
every one was a jewel of great price. 

I arrived late in the family, when the 
grand days were largely over, though 
my mother still lived in the great home 
in Provo, whose brick barn has subse- 
quently been made into an apartment 
house. In my time my father’s im- 
petuousness had involved him both in 
financial troubles and difficulties with 
the very source of his existence, the 
Church. The Church had changed its 
official attitude toward the Principle, 
and John W. was not a man to compro- 
mise on anything. But while I came 
late, it was still an amazing environ- 
ment; and I feel fortunate to have been 
one of the very last to have lived in the 
warmth of a great ideal. 

My first vivid memory concerns 4 
family gathering when I was three years 
old. It was a gala occasion for father to 
be home. There was a holiday aspect to 
it; it always meant a gathering of the 
clan. Four wives and some twenty-odd 
of their children were on hand, together 
with another dozen kids from the neigh- 
borhood, for John W. couldn’t walk 
down the street without attracting 4 
swarm of children. He sat in our great 
dining room as the patriarch of the 
clan, being absolutely impartial while 
making each child and each wife se 
cretly convinced of being given special 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Quer Sunday dinner—100 tates ate hour 


HEN a train powered by a Gen- 

eral Motors Diesel locomotive 
glides into — or out of —a station, 
there’s not even a ripple in the glass of 
water at your elbow. 


You travel with a new smoothness — 
and a new speed, too. Often, on the 
straightaways, your train may make 
100 miles an hour. 


oo the. a - ? st 
GENERAL MOTORS - LA GRANGE, ILL. 


f the Diesel Locomotive 


General Motors locomotives have also 
brought a new cleanliness to travel — 
no soot and cinders to mar your 
appearance; no clouds of smoke and 
steam to mar your view. 


They have held, for several years, the 
records for on-time arrivals. 


That’s why it is easy to see why 200 
of America’s finest, fastest name 
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power. 


Easy to understand why better trains 


follow General Motors locomotives. 


See the Electro-Motive Exhibit at the Chicago 
Railroad Fair. 
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IT’S “TOPS” FOR LIVING 
AND TRAVEL VALUE! 


With one modest purchase you can com- 
bine the comfort and privacy of home with 
the thrill of travel! Your complete, lux- 
uriously-furnished Schult, a quality prod- 
uct in every respect, follows your car 
easily at regular speeds. Ask your Schult 
dealer to show you the latest 1948 models 
~ +. and tell you why Schult has been the 
outstanding VALUE for more than a 
decade. Schult Corporation, Dept. 4209, 
Elkhart, Indiana. In Canada: John Inglis 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


3 2€€ Write today for book 
on trailer coach living, with full 
details of 1948 Schult models and 
the nome of your nearest dealer. 















Maybe tonight's the 
night you'll need a good 
electric lantern. Here it 
is! Has dozens of uses, 
indoors and out. Shoots 
800 foot beam. Light 
“stays put” at any angle 
you set. Buy at hdwe., 
sport, or elect. stores. 


Delta REDDY/ife 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO., MARION, INDIANA 


GO RIGHT WAYS 
WITHOUT DELAYS 


HULL AUTOMOBILES 
COMPASS 


Bencoalignt {Penteanet 
top right), $5.95. 
Sevemting A+ FF 
(center), $3.95. Stream- 
line Marine, $2.75. 
Fully Guaranteed 
At your dealer's. 
Write for circular. 





Nearest Mountain Resort to New York City— “% 
{ only 3 hours 
$2) Cocktail Bar * Orchestra * Dancing 
: Honeymooners’ Paradise & 
Private Park Panoramic View inte 3 States 





(Continued from Page 120) 
attention. He was telling the circle of 
enthralled youngsters the latest install- 
ment of the never-ending story about 
Jack, Leonora and Rain-in-the-Face 
when I suddenly threw a tantrum. I 
resented the submergence of my per- 
sonality to the mass and did the only 
thing I knew to gain attention. 

John W. just didn’t have time to cod- 
dle any child, and for the sake of har- 
mony among the wives he couldn't. 
Without dropping the thread of the 
story or raising his voice, he picked me 
up, carried me to the pantry and put 
my head under the cold-water tap. I sub- 
sided immediately, and he continued 
with Jack, Leonora and Rain-in-the- 
Face. While this method of dealing 
with tantrums might be denounced by 
child psychologists (though you can’t 
be sure, for their theories change so 
rapidly), I do know that this was the 
first and last time he found it necessary 
to discipline me. 

Plural marriage probably worked as 
ideally on my grandfather Samuel 
Woolley’s ranch, as it ever did under 
Mormonism. The housework was di- 
vided among the eight girls of working 
age. Two girls took care of the kitchen, 
two did the laundry, two the dairy work, 
and two the housekeeping. The tasks 
revolved, there being a change weekly. 
In their spare time the girls helped 
Polly, the third wife, who was in charge 
of dressmaking and sewing—everything 
worn by the family being made by 
hand. The six older boys had a simi- 
lar division of labor in the blacksmith, 
carpentry and harness shops, and in 
riding the range. They did all the work 
on the ranch except for herding the 
sheep, which Samuel considered too 
degrading a task for his sons. The first 
wife, Maria, took care of the poultry. 
At the head of all this was Samuel, the 
foreman, boss and court of last resort. 


Pattern of Life 


Under such conditions, the ideal was 
realized. There was work for all. Each 
new member of the household was a 
pair of useful hands, not merely another 
mouth to feed. But already that en- 
vironment was becoming rare, and by 
the time I came along it was practically 
extinct. 

Our own family industry consisted, 
in my time, of two farms and a millinery 
shop at Provo, seat of Brigham Young 
University. The boys were to run the 
farms, supplying food and selling the 
surplus; the girls were to make hats 
from which we all would share the 
profits. It was an excellent plan in 
theory, though in remembering it I am 
touched by my father’s faith in his chil- 
dren. He couldn’t be on hand to direct 
things, and the responsibility of the 
farms rested upon boys in their early 
teens. The girls had had no experience in 
the millinery business. 


It seemed to me that we produced 
practically all the peaches in the world. 
The older boys did the picking and sort- 
ing, and my job was to drive Kate, the 
old white horse, while my sisters went 
from door to door peddling. At a price 
of twenty-five cents a crate the cus- 
tomers were very choosy. They took 
advantage of our tender years (I was 
five) to sort over a crate before buying 
it, and when night came on we always 
had a few crates of culls and were try- 
ing to unload by dropping the price to 
fifteen cents. By this time Kate was 
headed for home and difficult to hold, 
and we arrived with a crate or two of 
the worst culls, which Mother put in 
bottles that night. 

The millinery business collapsed with 
typical splendor, taking our fine big 
house at Provo with it. A man came 
around and tacked a “For Sale” sign 
on a porch post and Nettie, with eight 
children to support, began looking for 
another home. With even the $55 a 
month cut off the last year or so, she 
had been taking in boarders. During 
these dark days some of the wives 
got jobs and some took in washing. 

Nettie had a few head of sheep from 
her father’s estate, which could be 
converted into a down payment on a 
modest home. In looking around, she 
was shown the home built by President 
Brimhall of the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. The agent did not have a key 
to the house; it had been vacant a long 
time and was in bad repair. Nettie 
climbed through a window for a look, 
and fell through a hole in the floor. 
That should have been enough of the 
Brimhall place. However, it was cheap, 
and it had possibilities for the boarding 
business. She went for another look. A 
storm blew up and she took shelter in 
the doorway of a church. And there she 
was guided by the something that has 
been with her all through a long life; 
something told her it was the house to 
buy. And that is the house which I still 
think of as home. 

The thing called inspiration runs 
through both sides of my family. John 
W. is famous for his many predictions 
of the future. When he was called to 
serve on the Council of the Twelve, he 
was the youngest Apostle, and he was 
beset by doubts. True, even then he 
was known as one of the great speakers 
of the Church, and he had labored hard 
in the Gospel. But was he being ap- 
pointed an Apostle as a result of his 
labors, or because he was the son of 
John Taylor, the President of the 
Church? On his way to Salt Lake to 
accept his new office he asked for guid- 
ance, for a sign. He camped overnight, 
staked out his horse and rolled his 
blankets in a thicket. He was awakened 
by a heavy rain. He got his things to- 
gether and left the thicket—and also 
the rain. It was storming only upon the 
thicket. ‘‘ Heavenly Father, thank You 
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for the sign!” he cried. And then, typi. 
cally, he added, ‘But You don’t have 
to drown me!” 

Nettie, for her part, had a dream 
soon after she and John W. were mar- 
ried. In this dream, Nettie saw a beay- 
tiful girl dressed in a white shirtwaist 
and straw sailor. And a voice said, 
“This is John’s fourth wife.” 


The Search for a Dream 


For ten years she kept looking for 
the girl of the dream. Meanwhile, the 
Church had issued the Manifesto of 
1890, officially abolishing the practice 
of plural marriage. Having three wives, 
John W. seemed satisfied that he had 
discharged his obligation to the Prin- 
ciple. His large family was enough load 
for one man to carry. But all the time, 
through her travels on-the underground 
and as the wife of an Apostle, Nettie 
kept looking for John’s fourth wife. 

One Sunday afternoon in Farming- 
ton, on returning with John from meet- 
ing, Nettie walked through the gate to 
see a strange girl tending the children. 
The lady who had agreed to take care 
of the youngsters had sent her daugh- 
ter, who was just home for school vaca- 
tion. The girl was chasing after the 
baby, Lillian. She caught the child in 
the shrubbery and turned, smiling— 
the girl of the dream, even to the white 
shirtwaist and straw sailor. 

Nettie went faint. To John’s con- 
cerned questions she murmured some- 
thing about the heat. It was ordained. 
It would come to pass. This was John's 
fourth wife. 

What fortitude it took, watching the 
romance develop, knowing it was in- 
evitable—this is something locked in 
the heart of every woman who made 
her sacrifice for the Principle. It was 
the new and everlasting covenant. It 
was ordained by God. But the flesh was 
not always as strong as the spirit. 


Provo was a college town and there 
was stiff competition in the boarding 
business. But Nettie had decided not to 
cater to price. She would set a good 
table and charge what was necessary. 
So she asked the stiff sum of $18 a 
month for board, and $22 a month for 
board and room. Quality triumphed. 
There was always a waiting list. 

Entering the boarding business 
brought up practical problems. What 
about grace before meals? What about 
the Word of Wisdom? As a family we 
had of course ‘‘ blessed the food” before 
eating it, and had obeyed the Word of 
Wisdom, whose tenets are in one of the 
typically practical Mormon hymns: 


That our children may live long, 

And be beautiful and strong, 

Tea and coffee and tobacco they desp'se, 

Drink no liquor, and they eat 

Buta very little meat; 

They are seeking to be great and good and 
wise. 
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In taking a meal at a Mormon home, 
you may be asked how you want your 
water, hot or cold? The uninitiated will 
say cold, of course, and then, be eaten 
with remorse to see that the hot water 
contains cream and sugar and perhaps 
a few leaves of dried spearmint— Mor- 
mon tea. To foist such a regime upon 
paying guests was another matter, and 
Nettie decided that her religion was her 
own business and that of the guests was 
their business. Grace, then, became a 
matter of majority vote among the 
guests. The problem of tea and coffee 
was up to the individual. There was, of 
course, no smoking before the family, 
but if a guest wanted to indulge in the 
vile weed outside the house it was his 
own affair. 

When past seventy, Nettie was ad- 
vised by her doctor to take a spoonful 
of port wine before dinner. Nettie gave 
up after a week. She was afraid she 
might get the habit. 

One Sunday in Canada, John W. gave 
an impressive talk on the evils of eating 
pork. He had been-invited to dinner 
after meeting, and when he reached the 
house of his hostess the good sister said, 
“Brother Taylor, I am terribly sorry. 
The menu for supper is pork chops.” 
John W., a practical as well as a hun- 
gry man, blessed the pork chops and 
ate them with gusto. 

For us kids, the big event of the year 
was father’s birthday. It came in May, 
coinciding with the spawning run of 
suckers from Utah Lake up Provo 
River. The assembled clan went to the 
river in several wagons and spent the 
day snagging suckers, falling into the 
river, getting caught on fish hooks, 
burning ourselves at the fire, and hav- 
ing in general a glorious time. 


Plural Picnic 


John W. was a great one for outings. 
When he was recalled from his Denver 
mission he made the journey a com- 
bined fishing, camping and vacation 
trip. And as usual he had a crowd along. 
He and Nettie started from Denver 
with two wagons, a cow, the children, a 
married couple who were converts, 
John’s brother Abram, who was a mis- 
sionary, and an old gentleman named 
McBain. The caravan had reached 
Bonito Valley in Western Colorado when 
John W., true to form, was called away 
on business. The missionary’s wife went 
into labor a few hours after John W. 
had left, and before a doctor could be 
located Nettie had delivered the baby, 
which was christened Bonita in honor 
of the valley. The caravan was resting 
up when John returned, eager for some 
more camping out and fishing. But the 
women had had their fill of rusticating, 
ard the party took the train for Salt 
Lake, arriving in time for October Con- 
ference. They had started in May. 

Another such caravan accompanied 
John W. and his sixth and last wife on 


their honeymoon. I was a baby at the 
time and too young to go on what my 
older brothers and sisters remember as 
one of the great outings of a lifetime. 
There were two wagonloads of provi- 
sions, a cow, a couple of dozen kids, 
four wives (including the bride), the 
bride’s sister (as camouflage, for the 
marriage was secret), and fishing equip- 
ment. Each night four tents were set 
up, a large tent for the boys, another for 
the girls, a small tent for the women, 
and a tepee for the bride and groom. 





Nettie Taylor, the writer’s mother. 


And a gala time was had by all. John 
W. was nothing if not a diplomat. 
Things were never dull while he 
lived. During the height of the trouble 
over plural marriage John W. had a 
wife in Canada, two in Mexico, and two 
in the United States. Somehow he kept 
them all content and utterly devoted, 
and sti!l had time for gigantic business 
enterprises in all three countries. He 
was laying out towns in Canada, devel- 
oping an irrigation project in the United 
States of the type now done by the 
Federal Government, and exploiting 
some rather fabulous gold mines in 
Mexico. And, wherever he went, he was 
building and “remodeling” great‘houses. 
His houses were show places. I walked 
around the foundation of one in Can- 
ada. A good-sized farm occupied what 
he had intended for his front lawn. 
Under such conditions we at home 
lived in constant anticipation. John W. 
might suddenly show up with bales of 
Navajo blankets, a race horse, or what- 
ever. The race horse was, we were all 
firmly convinced, Dan Patch, the fa- 
mous pacing horse of the day. What- 
ever its name, it was the spookiest crea- 
ture ever to be coaxed between shafts. 
If an automobile appeared we had to 
make a snap decision to dive over the 
wheel or stick to it and take the worst. 
For some reason we always stuck to it. 
While father could handle the beast, he 
was rarely home and the boys who had 
charge of Dan Patch were eight, nine 
and ten—mature men in my six-year- 
old eyes, and in the eyes of John W. 
I used to feel sorry for the other kids 
in the neighborhood. In an argument, 


I could always produce a bigger brother 
or more brothers, who could lick their 
brothers. The rock-throwing prowess of 
the assembled clan must have been 
appalling to kids with only a handful of 
reinforcements. Too, we were men with 
mature responsibilities, while other kids 
our age were mere children. More 
than one boy, bested in an argument, 
ran home bawling to mamma because 
his dad had only one wife. 

There was always a hotel aspect to 
our house when father was home, be- 
cause he had friends by the thousands, 
and thought nothing of dropping in 
with a dozen or so for dinner. Or a 
score might accept his invitation to 
bring wagons and pick all the peaches 
they wanted. On a trip through Canada 
with a Church official, John W. stopped 
his carriage to chat with a friend. After- 
ward, the official said, ‘‘ Brother John, 
why didn’t you introduce me?” 

“T didn’t think he was a man you 
wanted to know,” John W. said. 

“T want to know everybody you do,” 
answered the official. He didn’t know 
what he was getting in for. At every 
town, John W. introduced him to every 
man who came along. John W. stopped 
at an Indian village and introduced 
him to every buck and squaw and pa- 
poose. When this was over the official 
said, “I think you were right, Brother 
John. Just introduce me to people you 
think I might want to know.” 

John W. always married beauties. 
And only after growing up did I begin 
to wonder how he kept six beautiful 
and spirited girls together in harmony. 
Whatever he had as a husband and 
lover is something belonging to the 
wives themselves. But whatever it was, 
he left six beautiful widows who never 
looked at another man. They were all 
perfectly willing to wait for John on 
the other side. 

Yet he had led them a hectic life of 
feast and famine. He had kept them 
uprooted. They never had been able 
to count on the security every woman 
wants for her children. And when his 
troubles came, toward the last, there 
was a shadow. upon them even among 
their own people. It is an error to 
think that the girls who entered plural 
marriage were of the docile, obedient, 
and self-effacing class. They were the 
exact opposite—spirited, independent, 
with the courage of their convictions. 
They made it work. And I think the 
wives of John W. liked the lives he led 
them. They were never bored, their 
lives were not dull. They married John 
W. for time and eternity. And what were 
a few years of waiting here, when they 
could have John on the other side for- 
ever and ever? What millions of friends 
he must be making over there! What 


tremendous houses! What gigantic en- © 


terprises must he be engaged in! That 
was something to look forward to. 
THE END 
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Then when he came back to India in 
1934 it was with his mind made up. He 
took possession of the Muslim League 
quite easily, since it was then a lan- 
guishing body, and within a few years 
he made it an instrument of struggle 
before which both the British and the 
Indian National Congress were even- 
tually helpless. So far as I can make out 
this was done chiefly by saying no to 
everything. It was not until 1940 that 
he openly accepted the principle of 
partition and demanded a separate 
country under the name of Pakistan. 
And that idea, so strange, so novel, so 
repugnant to the generations of mod- 
ern Indian nationalists, was eventually 
the only means found (in June, 1947) 
for transferring power from the British 
to the inhabitants of the country. 

Does the record show any other ex- 
ample of a country brought into exist- 
ence in seven short years by means of 
purely negative action? I am unable to 
find any. The thing is not only novel 
but is also more than a little mysteri- 
ous. The part played by luck, for ex- 
ample, is very great. The tensions and 
terrors of a great war—with which 
neither Jinnah nor the National Con- 
gress had anything to do—were an 
ever-present element. The glaring con- 
tradiction involved in a war for freedom 
while India was kept imperially sub- 
ject was apparent throughout the 
world, both in England and elsewhere. 
And England emerged from the strug- 
gle greatly weakened, with pressures 
difficult to resist on all sides. The de- 
cision of the Labor government to get 
out of India, although it astonished 
everybody, was, as we can now see, 
inevitable. It might have been held off 
a little while, but not for long, and the 
longer it was held off the less advantage 
England would have obtained from its 
own generosity. Thus June, 1947, came 
with all its surprises, and under the 
skilful direction of Lord Louis Mount- 
batten the amputation and liberation 
were accomplished. India became free, 
but divided, on August 15th. 

Some aspects of the division were 
more apparent at first than the freedom, 
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at least in Pakistan. India got about 
two thirds of the available equipment 
and resources, which means everything 
down to maps and telephones and type. 
writers. When Pakistan’s Foreign Office 
staff arrived in Karachi, the new capj- 
tal, it consisted of one adviser (British) 
and one stenographer with a typewriter, 
This was the staff which had to deal 
with the congratulatory telegrams from 
presidents and kings throughout the 
world. The disorganization at Karachi 
for a good many weeks was extreme, 
and was aggravated by the quick col- 
lapse of public order and transporta- 
tion between the two new dominions, 
The massacres, the uprooting of popu- 
lations and the ensuing refugee problem 
saddled both new countries with diffi- 
culties enough to make them go under, 
but there were two important differ- 
ences, both to Pakistan’s disadvantage. 
The first was that in Karachi every- 
thing and everybody was new, all had 
to be improvised; and the second was 
that Pakistan’s resources, financial and 
other, were slight indeed. 

Jinnah, as Quaid-e-Azam, ascended 
the heights as Governor General. From 
then on, constitutionally speaking, the 
government was supposed to be in the 
hands of the Pakistan cabinet, headed 
by Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime Min- 
ister. Ministries had to be formed for 
finance, foreign affairs, the interior, the 
refugees and the ordinary operations 
of administration, depending for their 
staffs on what trained Muslim civil 
servants were available from Delhi or 
elsewhere. Ghulam Mohammed, an 
able man, became Finance Minister, 
but as he said to me one day in early 
January, “I have no finances, so how 
can I be busy?” At the very end of 
1947 Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, 
an independent and moderate Muslim, 
became Foreign Minister, but spent 
most of his time at Lake Success. The 
ministries in Karachi were still, when 
I left in March, swimming against the 
current, but they seemed to have made 
greater headway than would have 
seemed possible a few months before. 

What has given them their chance of 
success, I believe, is that psychological 
reality to which I referred in the be- 
ginning. Uneconomic and paradoxical 
as this new state may seem, its inhab- 
itants feel nationhood. They do not feel 
it religiously, but secularly as other 
nations do, and although it is all clut- 
tered up with animosities and griev- 
ances against the larger unit from which 
they were cut off, time may take care of 
that while the psychological reality cre- 
ates the state. 

The principal internal danger that 
may develop is a divergence of thought 
and feeling between West Pakistan and 
East Pakistan. These two parts of the 
new state are over a thousand miles 
apart and differ in a good many ways. 
East Pakistan (that is, chiefly East 
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Bengal) is a densely populated low- 
lying country with a monsoon climate; 
its people eat rice and speak Bengali; 
and although East Bengal has a strong 
Muslim majority, these Muslims are 
racially indistinguishable from their 
Hindu neighbors, have been influenced 
in all their ways of life by Hinduism, 
and were in fact Hindus up until a few 
generations ago. It is East Bengal which 
produces all the jute, the main export 
crop of the country and the one on 
which Pakistan will have to depend for 
its dollars. And yet the national lan- 
guage of Pakistan is now declared to 
be Urdu, which most Bengalis cannot 
speak. The makings of an international 
cleavage of some seriousness can be 
discerned in all these circumstances, 
although the Pakistan leaders tend to 
discount any such suggestion as being 
“Indian propaganda.” 

West Pakistan is, of course, the source 
of Muslim romanticism, but of little 
else. It grows (in the Punjab and Sind) 
a good crop of long-staple American 
cotton, but aside from that it has noth- 
ing to export. The people eat wheat and 
speak Urdu through most of the coun- 
try, up to the Northwest Frontier, 
where the language is Pushtu. Muslim 
song and story, which in the great 
Moghul days was predominantly Per- 
sian, has tended to be Afghan in mod- 
ern times, and it is the Pathans (called 
Afghans or Pathans indistinguishably) 
who are the brave Muslims of legend. 


The Untamed Frontier 


There is a fascination about the North- 
west Frontier that has been felt by al- 
most every foreigner who has visited 
India. The tribesmen of the real tribal 
areas, ruled by their clan chiefs, are a 
wild lot and can quite truthfully be 
characterized as barbarians. Their bar- 
barism is not savage but truly barbaric, 
with a code and culture all its own. The 
tribesmen and the more settled Pa- 
thans of the Frontier towns and villages 
are an anomaly in 1948. What they are 
waiting for, down the valleys of time, 
are the historical opportunities which 
have only in the last few decades come 
to the Arabs of Arabia—a great leader 
(like Ibn es-Sa’ud) who could crush 
their feuds and make them settle down, 
and a source of wealth (like petroleum) 
to finance the operation. Until some- 
thing of the sort happens they will be 
handsome, picturesque and untam- 
able, killing each other when they can 
find nobody else to kill, scorning work, 
raiding and looting for pleasure, and 
filed with an immense satisfaction 
at what seems to them their supe- 
riority to tame men who obey the law. 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan, told me that in his 
opinion the tribal problem was essen- 
tially economic, that the tribes would 
settle down if they were not so poor. 
This is the sort of statement prime 


ministers usually make in deference to 
the 19th Century notion of history, 
but it is not, of course, adequate. It ig- 
nores anthropology, religion, climate, 
legend and temperament, all those 
things which have created and main- 
tained the Pathan barbaric society to 
the present moment. A Pathan does not 
think of himself as being poor; he is 
rich merely by virtue of being a Pathan, 
which means he can go and take 
wealth when or where he wants it. 

And, of course, the Pathans are no 
poorer than the masses of people in the 
Indian subcontinent. The villages be- 
tween Peshawar and the Khyber Pass 
have luxuriant crops and their popula- 
tions are not large. Up the Khyber the 
rocky hills and canyons do not produce 
much, but neither have they many clans- 
men to feed. I think there are more vil- 
lages up around Peshawar which have 
electric light than you would expect, and 
you will see a radio in every house of 
any size. There are village schools on a 
scale that compares favorably to dis- 
tricts down in the plains. But rural elec- 
trification, schools and law courts do 
not even begin to scratch the skin of 
Pathan barbarism. What it consists of 
is a social consciousness based upon the 
rule of violence, violence codified and 
made coherent by a system of false 
“honor,” but essentially pure violence, 
just the same. 

I think I can best make clear the tone 
of Pathan society by telling a story. In 
a village not far from Peshawar there 
lives a young man who, at twenty-two, 
speaks excellent English, Urdu and 
Hindi as well as his native Pushtu. He 
has traveled in various parts of India, 
has read books and looked at films and 
knows something of the world. Let us 
call him Mahmoud. And what is Mah- 
moud’s principal interest in life? To in- 
flict the greatest possible injury on his 
uncle and eventually to kill him. 

The feud of nephew and uncle is, of 
course, universal in Pathan society be- 
cause of the property system. When fa- 
ther dies, uncle does his best to rob son: 
that is normal. In the case of Mahmoud 
the normal was a little surpassed, in the 
following manner. One day Mahmoud 
and his young cousin (now a major in 
the army) were coming from school 
when they got into one of their usual 
quarrels. They were nine years old and 
each had a slate, a Pathan slate, which 
is made of stout wood with a handle. 
Mahmoud beat his cousin over the head 
with his slate and left him for dead in 
the streets of Peshawar. He then has- 
tened back to the village to get money 
and escaped at once, out of the North- 
west, to keep from being killed by his 
uncle. He did not know for years that 
his cousin had not died. When he did 
know, he came home again, at the age 
of seventeen, and all of his mother’s re- 
lations formed common cause with him 
in an alliance of defense and offense. 
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All this, mind you, takes place in g 
village so small that everybody is re. 
lated to everybody else, and there are 
not more than thirty houses. 

There were seven acres adjoining 
Mahmoud’s mother’s land, just beyond 
the three walnut trees. Those seven 
acres had been seized by the wicked 
uncle although they should have be. 
longed to Mahmoud. This, plus the 
episode of beating the cousin with the 
slate and drawing blood (the blood js 
very important) is the basis of the feud, 

Well, Mahmoud does not dare show 
his face outside his own house after 
dark; neither does his uncle. In the sum. 
mer, when Pathans like to sleep on the 
flat roofs of their houses under the stars, 
Mahmoud often adopts the clever strat- 
agem of lying (for safety) under his 
bed rather than on it; so does his uncle. 
He makes long detours to avoid passing 
his uncle’s house, and his uncle does the 
same to avoid Mahmoud. When it is 
possible for either to destroy crops or 
property belonging to the other, this of 
course is done. The only occasions on 
which Mahmoud and his uncle could 
conceivably operate together would be 
in defense of their own village against 
an attack by neighbors. 


Pathan Paradox 


The whole of Pathan society is like 
that. While you are sitting in the guest 
room listening to the news of Washing- 
ton or London on the radio, your host's 
brother is out killing his cousin or ap- 
propriating (not stealing, of course) 
property belonging to his father-in-law. 
Tke sheer fantasy of it never fails to 
startle foreigners, as it did me. 

I asked one Pathan if he had been to 
Kashmir lately. He said no, not for 
about a month, when he had brought 
home a Bren gun as a present for his 
mother; his brothers were there now. 

Conversation among friends often 
takes a turn that sounds bizarre indeed 
to Western ears. Is Abdul Kader out of 
jail yet? In that murder charge they 
brought against Mohammed Ali, did he 
get off or not? How many times has he 
been charged with murder, anyhow? 
Four times? How careless of him to be 
caught so often! 

Next to murder, smuggling is one of 
the most popular occupations, as it 
often is on mountain frontiers. The men 
of the villages, festooned with cartridge 
belts, resting their rifles against their 
knees or against the walls covered with 
American movie pin-ups, like to talk 
about international politics and about 
what the United States is going to do 
about Kashmir or Palestine. Owing to 
the commonness of good radios in the 
Frontier Province, these clansmen are 
remarkably well informed. And it can- 
not be denied that their frank con- 
tempt for the law and order of the plains 
makes them superficially free, with the 
freedom and grace of the forest animals. 
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Yet what kind of freedom is it? Why 
we the gates of Peshawar closed and 
guarded atsundown? Why isevery rail- 
yay station up there built likea fort, and 
indeed fortified? Why is it impossible to 
go out of your own house at night? 

[ tried to suggest to Mahmoud that 
, reform of Pathan society was long 
overdue, in the interests of the Pathans 
themselves, of Pakistan, of Islam and 
of the peace of the world. The North- 
yest Frontier is far too important to be 
ieft to these picturesque and attractive 
desperadoes. They need a leader who 
can appease their feuds and teach them 
to take their place in the time-space 
continuum at somewhere near the point 
reached by the rest of the world. Mah- 
moud agreed heartily. Well, then, I 
pursued, you might begin by forgiving 
your uncle. 


An Eye for an Eye 


At this he roared with laughter. For- 
give his uncle? Impossible! The whole 
village, beginning with his mother, 
would regard him as a coward. The 
uncle would not understand; nobody 
would understand. 

The argument need not be repro- 
duced; it went on for a long time. But 
inessence what it showed was the power 
of the Pathan collective consciousness, 
the social environment, even upon a 
relatively enlightened mind which knew 
the ways of the outside world and could 
consider larger questions, outside the 
specific village and the specific uncle, 
with calm. To make any progress in 
Pathan society what is needed is at 
least one young man in each village or 
tribe who will forgive his uncle and will 
have the courage and intelligence to ex- 
plain why. If anything of the sort ever 
got started I think it would succeed in 
time, because the precariousness of life 
onthe Frontier, although highly roman- 
ticized and made into a form of privi- 
lege by Pathan tradition, is in actual 
fact very uncomfortable. It is not pleas- 
ant to be awakened by rifle shots in the 
middle of the night, or to be unable to 
go even into fhe city market without 
arms. But it must, I think, start in the 
villages and not from above: it should 
arise from the people and not be im- 
posed upon them. The British, with all 
their advantages, never succeeded in 
imposing anything, and it is quite out 
of the question for Muslims from the 
lowland cities to succeed where the 
British failed. They have neither the 
experience nor the skill nor the money, 
and most of them are afraid of the 
Pathans, as the British, by and large, 
were not. If progress is not made, then 
the Northwest Frontier of the In- 
dian subcontinent, an area of the 
utmost strategic importance, is rele- 
gated to the vagaries of irresponsible 
feudists whose love of excitement and 
loot, regarded by themselvesasstrength, 
is in fact a most appalling weakness. 





It may be taken for granted that all 
of this is perfectly well understood by 
the Russians, who would have to be 
mental defectives not to see the possi- 
bilities. Russian activities from the 
Oxus to the Amur, although we know 
little of them, seem at any rate to dis- 
play an ability to deal with a wide va- 
riety of Asiatic populations, some of 
which are not at all dissimilar to the 
Pathans. And in the Khyber Pass one 
can see with the naked eye certain dom- 
inating positions—one in particular— 
relegated to the Afghans by some diplo- 
matic carelessness, which make that 
stony and beautiful region a place con- 
ducive to geopolitical reflection. 
In Karachi both the main weaknesses 
I have indicated, the divergence of East 
Bengal and the problem of the tribal 
Northwest, are discounted. Karachi is 
an infant among capital cities, but it 
already has that atmosphere of Olym- 
pian remoteness from reality which 
seems to characterize all capitals every- 
where. Those who run the government 
in Karachi would much rather talk 
about the wickednesses of the Indian 
Dominion than discuss their own trou- 
bles, on the familiar principle that the 
mote in your brother’s eye is far more 
interesting than the beam in your own. 
However, when the present phase of 
bitterness has passed, geography and 
economics will have their revenge, and 
some form of co-operation between 
Pakistan and India will be imposed by 
common sense. When that occurs, if it 
is not too long delayed, defensive agree- 
ments for the Northwest Frontier are 
not impossible, however unlikely they 
may seem today. If a peacefully agreed 
settlement on the Kashmir dispute 
could be achieved, the very near fu- 
ture—a couple of years, let us say— 
might see a notable improvement in the 
relations between the two new states. 
At present the relations are bad on a 
number of levels but seem to me quite 
tolerable on certain others. For ex- 
ample, in politics and journalism there 
is nothing but accusation and recrimi- 
nation between the two, but when you 
come to any specific technical task you 
find a considerable co-operation actu- 
ally going on at the present moment. 


Brothers-in-Arms 


This is true between government 
civil servants, for example, at a fairly 
high level but not high enough to in- 
volve cabinet ministers. They can make 
agreements in defined matters and make 
them work. The same is true of the sol- 
diers. After all, the Pakistan army and 
the Indian army were serving together 
up until a short time ago, and a good 
many of the ranking officers have com- 
mon memories of the war in Burma or 
Italy. I traveled from India to Pakistan 
(Jullundur to Lahore, specifically) with 
the Indian commander of the frontier, 
Major General K. S. Thimayya, and 
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; Town hit the trail for friendly 
. Cochise County 


ARIZONA 


. . + @ year-round vacationland whose pleasant, health- 
ful climate and neighborly reception are still unspoiled 
by trampling tourist hordes. You'll find rest and re- 
laxation amid the hospitable small towns in the pic- 
turesque mountain altitudes of southeastern Arizona 
. .. @S you experience the bawl of cattle in round-up; 
the earth’s riches in farmlands and mineral ores; the 
fantastic majesty of the ““Wonderland of Rocks’’; and 
echoes of the Old West's pioneer days. 





For colorful folders and detailed information, check the cities which interest you and 
meil to the Cochise County Friendship Ass‘n., in any one of these cities: 


ft Nt 4 anal 


(0 BENSON, Ariz. Desert and moun- 
tains blend with weird cactus trim- 
mings ot historic San Pedro Valley. 


(0 SAN SIMON, Ariz. Unspoiled garden 
spot of the old Southwest, just north 
of the rugged Chiricahuas. 





0 BISBEE, Ariz. The mile-high city on (CO TOMBSTONE, Ariz. “The town too 
scenic US Highway 80; home of tough to die’ — legendary mining 
Brewery Gulch, and Sacramento Pit. boom-town; modern health resort. 

0 BOWIE, Ariz. On guord above Apa- (0 WILLCOX, Ariz. The cowboy and 


che Pass, where the mighty Cochise 
and Geronimo once led their war- 
riors. 


DOUGLAS, Ariz. Located in a broad Name 
level valley just across the street 

from Old Mexico. Ideal year Ground Adress. ............c.-nceceseseeneneeneeneneene: coeneneeseseenene 
climate. 


cattleman still in the saddle; stock- 
yards, round-ups and rodeo thrills. 
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your stay. 
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saw the courtesy with which the Paki- 
stan army treated him at the frontier, 
as well as the warmth of his greeting 
from an old friend, Major General Ifti- 
kar Khan, who commands the frontier 


district on the other side. These people ° 


know how to talk to each other in spite 
of all that has happened, and although 
as soldiers they have naturally had to 
plan their course in case the politicians 
made war, as soldiers they have also 
hoped that this would not occur. 


The Credit Side 


The soldiers have had to do a great 
many things in recent months that do 
not normally belong to the profession 
of arms. The protection of refugee trains 
in both directions has failed at times, 
and there have been horrible massacres 
even fairly lately, but the fact remains 
that six million Muslims have reached 
Pakistan safely and above four million 
Hindus have reached India. The sol- 
diers have also been chiefly in charge of 
rescuing and sending back, to each 
side, the women and girls abducted 
during the turmoil of last autumn. They 
have lately received aid from the Inter- 
national Red Cross, and all along there 
have been a number of social workers 
(Muslim and Hindu women leaders) 
who worked with them, giving proof of 
extraordinary courage and devotion. 
When the general picture of the India- 
Pakistan ordeal is considered, these 
evidences of an ability to work together 
should never be forgotten. And I should 
like to add, too, that among the sol- 
diers and social workers I have met 
there is not one trace of the passionate 
bitterness one finds among journalists, 
politicians and the young men of the 
capitals. All of those who actually 
worked in the field of mass suffering 
have seen too much to be argumenta- 
tive or to apportion blame. 

What is the achievement involved in 
the creation of Pakistan? This—a quite 
different question from the one we 
started with, which was why such a 
state was necessary—cannot be very 
surely answered in the first year of the 
country’s existence, but a suggestion 
may be made: there now exists a place 
in which Muslims may feel safe and free 
in the Indian subcontinent, a country 
which belongs to them. This is a not in- 
considerable achievement in spite of 
the fact that all the Muslims could not 
possibly go to Pakistan. (There are 
about 38,000,000 Muslims still left in 
the Indian Union.) Superficially, this 
may sound as if the whole Pakistan 
experiment were merely an effort to cre- 
ate a state for some stateless elements 
from everywhere. Such is not at all the 
case. A Muslim subnation, if not a 
Muslim nation, has existed in India for 
centuries. Its distinctness from the 
Hindu majority has been blurred in a 
good many areas and accentuated in 


others, but it was there all along, and 
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its existence has repeatedly been Tecog. 
nized as the principal problem to jy 
faced by a free India. 

It remains to be seen what the o. 
istence of Pakistan can do for the Myx. 
lims who still remain and must remaiy 
in India. Any attempt by Pakistan 
claim the loyalty of those Muslin 


_ thus giving them a double citizenship, 


would be an injury to them and to thy 
cause of peace. They must in the my. 
ture of things be loyal citizens of Indi, 
or imperil their whole future. So long as 
Jawaharlal Nehru is at the helm the, 
can be sure of fair treatment in India 
and in fact there are a good many Mus. 
lims in government service in the |p. 
dian Union, although not in Delhi jt. 
self. When this year’s tempest has sub. 
sided, as it must, the millions of Mus. 
lims in India will have a chance ty 
prove that they can be just as goo 
citizens of a predominantly Hindy 
state as anybody else, and such is the 
declared intention of most of their 
leaders in such centers as Lucknov, 
The Muslim League is disappearing 
from India as the Congress Party js 
disappearing from Pakistan. When the 
Muslim League disappears from Paki- 
stan and the Congress Party from In- 
dia—as the Mahatma hoped—then 
both new states can pursue their des 
tinies without too much regard for the 
scars and sorrows of the past. 

It is impossible to leave the subject 
without expressing again the regret 
which any observer must feel that all 
this did become necessary. It would 
have been a far more edifying spectacle 
to the bewildered world if India had 
been able to obtain its freedom and 
govern itself without conflict and par- 
tition. However, since this is the way 
it has happened, no foreigner should 
deplore what the greatest of India’s 
sons could not prevent. Pakistan e1- 
ists, a state without precedent, with 
seventy million people and ‘an w- 
knowable future. Its geopolitical po 
sition makes it a nerve center which 
will be carefully watched by ever) 
foreign office, war office and_ secret 
service on earth. For the sake of 
its people, for Islam and for peace, its 
success as an independent nation (even 
though within the British Common- 
wealth) should be desired by all living. 
It still has to evolve a constitution, de- 
cide upon forms of law, settle grave 
problems of credit and currency, e- 
pand a civil service and clarify a for- 
eign policy, particularly with relation 
to its nearest neighbors. All this and 
much more has yet to be done. But it 
can be done if the general situation be 
tween the great powers is brought into 
an equilibrium of sufficient validity to 
afford a little time for those who, as it 
Pakistan, are still on the threshold of 
history. Here as elsewhere, the future 
depends upon the maintenance of the 
peace. THE END 
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Who Got Where When? 


by GERARD MOSLER 


HE NAMES Of the great discoverers and travelers in the left column 
will be familiar to you. The names of the places in the middle 
column also will be familiar. Can you link the name of each of the 
men whose feat it was to have got there first, with the object of his dis- 


covery—and the date when the event took place? 


Score 1 point for each correct match; 3 for a correct double match. 
With a score of 36 or over you are a great (re)discoverer yourself. 








A. Roald Amundsen 1. The Philippines a. 1000 
B. Vasco de Balboa 2. Upper Mississippi b. 1909 
€. Jacques Cartier 3. Australia e. 1911 
BD. Hernando Cortez 4. North Pole d, 1804 
E. Eric the Red 5. Congo Basin e. 1606 
F. Leif Ericson 6. New Zealand f. 1536 
G. Vasco da Gama 7. St. Lawrence River g. 984 
H. Lewis and Clark 8. South Pole h. 1498 
I. Fernando Magellan 9%. Source of Missouri i. 1521 
River 
4. Jacques Marquette 10. Lower California j. 1642 
K. Robert Peary Il. Pacific k. 1673 
L. Francisco Pizarro 12. New England Coast 1. 1534 
M. Henry Stanley 13. Greenland m. 1513 
N. Abel Tasman 14, India, via Cape of m. 1527 
Good Hope 
@. Luis de Torres 15. Peru | @ 1874 
ANSWERS: 
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lretired at 55 with $150 amonth 


...and I’m making 
more money than ever! 


*VE always said that a man could 
make a hobby pay real money if 

he could give it as much time as his 
job. And that’s what I’m doing! But 
it wasn’t till I was 55, and retired 
with a life income of $150 a month, 
that I had a chance to do as I pleased. 


For some, it might have been wood- 
working, or painting, or even invent- 
ing. With me, it was writing. I'd al- 
ways longed to write, and did write 
alittle. Today, I’m spending full time 
at it. And earning more than I ever 
did at the office. 


What’s more, I’m free to go where 
I choose. To take trips—get about 
the country a bit. 


I got the idea fifteen years ago, 
when I was forty. At that time, I 
had a good job. I couldn’t afford to 
quit work and give full time to my 
hobby. Suppose I didn’t make out? 
Well, a family man doesn’t quit a 
good job to do what he pleases. 

Then, one night in the spring of 
1933, I was running through a mag- 
azine planning an article I wanted 
to write in my spare time. I noticed 
a picture of a couple sailing for Ha- 
vana. They were retired, the ad said, 
on a life income. No, they weren’t 
rich. They’d planned, it explained, 
to make part of their income during 
peak working years pay for a retire- 
ment incomé later on. What they 
had was called a Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plan. 


Why couldn’t I use a Phoenix 
Mutual Plan to help me do what I 
really wanted to do? With $150 a 
month, I could retire and make my 
hobby a full-time job. 


At the bottom of the ad was a 
coupon offering more information. I 
mailed it in. Pretty soon I got a book- 
let telling about Phoenix Mutual 
Plans. Yes, this was for me! It told 
how in 15 years I’d get a retirement 
income of $150 a month for life. 
Meanwhile, it would protect my 
family with life insurance. 

That very week I applied and quali- 
fied for a Phoenix Mutual Plan. Fif- 
teen years went. fast, all right. As 
soon as my first 








Ld 


check arrived I retired:to do what I 
dreamed of doing. I’ve made out 
pretty well, selling short stories and 
travel pieces. With my. retirement 
income and my earnings, today I’m 
making more money than ever. 


Send for Free Booklet 


This story is based on a typical ex- 
perience. Assuming you start at a 
young enough age, you can have the 
life income you need at retirement 
— beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or older. 
Send the coupon and receive, by mail 
and without charge, a booklet which 
tells about Phoenix Mutual Plans. 
Similar plansare available for women. 

Don’t delay. Send 
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ESTAGLISHED 


PHOENIX MUTUAL ) |/-——— 
Retirement Income Plan 


for your copy now. 
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FOR MEN 








Paoenrx MuTuat Lire Insurance Co. 
736 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, describing Retire- 
ment Income Plans for women. 

Name 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 














Home Address 
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PuHoentx Murua. Lire Insurance Co, 
736 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 
a guaranteed income for life. 

ame 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 
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The Green Light of Safety 
For Your Travels 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


There’s a clear track ahead— 
wherever you go—when you carry 
NCB Travelers Checks. 


No worry about travel funds, no 
risk of loss or theft, because NCB 
Travelers Checks keep your money 
sofe —as well as instantly spend- 
able like cash. 


Shops, hotels, garages, railroads, 
air and steamship lines all readily 
accept NCB Travelers Checks, 
because they are backed by The 
National City Bank of New York. 
You sign (*) your NCB Travelers 
Checks when you buy them. This 
makes them your personal money. 
You countersign (**) them when 
you wish to spend them. If lost or 
stolen, uncountersigned, you get a 
prompt refund. 

In denominations of $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Cost75c per $100. 
Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 





BACKED BY 
NATIONAL CITY 
OF NEW YORK 
Fivst in World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE BANK 
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FOREST HILLS 


(Continued from Page 70) 


should be discontinued. In this he has 
the advice of Edward O. Cutler, a re- 
tired shipbuilder who uses complicated 
tables and instruments to determine 
how long daylight will last. 

Darkness eventually ends each day’s 
play, but long after the players and 
crowds have departed the head officials 
and their assistants are at work under 
the marquee lights, scheduling the next 
day’s events. In one corner, Harold A. 
Lebair, head of the tennis umpires’ as- 
sociation, confers with some of the 180 
umpires and linesmen on call for the 
championships. In the press section, 
the sports writers are busy filing their 
stories for tomorrow’s newspapers, and 
Norman Collyer, the West Side public- 
ity chairman, is standing by. 

Last to leave for home is head 
groundsman Jim Gormley, who, like 
most club employees, is as enthusiastic 
about tennis as are the members. Jim, 
a large, red-faced Irishman, has the 
responsibility of keeping the grass 
courts in shape throughout days of 
turf-tearing, slam-bang play. During 
a tournament he often works all night 
getting the turf in shape for the next 
day’s play. Even during the winter, 
when the club is closed, Jim remains on 
duty in his quarters under the stadium. 
One court is made of a year-round 
composition, and unless the snow piles 
too high, this is kept clear for members 
who refuse to let a thing like zero 
weather interfere with their tennis. 


West Side’s Veterans 


Because keeping the grass courts in 
good shape for the tournaments is all- 
important, their use by members is re- 
stricted to about four days a week— 
usually Thursday through Sunday. 
However, the members still have more 
than thirty other courts on which to 
play. Most of these are surfaced with a 
patented material making for quick dry- 
ing after Long Island’s tempestuous 
summer rains. These courts give the ball 
a lower, more grasslike bounce than 
clay or other hard courts. Too, these 
composition courts are easier on the 
feet, a quality appreciated particularly 
by the older West Side members, of which 
the club has an unusually large number. 
Many of the members who play regu- 
larly top sixty. S. Wallis Merrihew, the 
late editor of American Lawn Tennis 
and a long-time West Side member, 
played doubles several years beyond his 
80th birthday. 

Pete Sursi, bartender in the crowded, 
unpretentious men’s locker room at the 
clubhouse, is another veteran West 
Side employee, who for twenty-six years 
has been mixing drinks for members 
who dash out to the club after work, 
hurry through their sets of tennis, revive 
themselves at the bar and then dash 
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Competitors Tom Brown, Barbara Scofield, Richard Hart, Doris Hart 
and Nancye Bolton meet after the day’s matches at the Forest Hills Inn. 


for home. Pete is an ardent tennis fan, 
has known all the champions, and 
boasts that he can give the exact score 
of every finals match played in the sta- 
dium. His “Florida Special” (ginger 
ale, orange juice and sugar) is a favorite 
after-match drink. Between sets, hot 
tea is the favorite. 

The best-known club employee is 
George Agutter, the veteran tennis pro- 
fessional, who has been teaching the 
fundamentals of the game to West Side 
members since the club moved to Long 
Island thirty-five years ago. George is 
especially popular with the junior mem- 
bers, and has developed some first- 
class club players. When he first came 
to Forest Hills, some thirty West Side 
players were ranked in the first hun- 
dred for the entire country. But Cali- 
fornians now dominate the big tourna- 
ments, and Agutter has concluded that 
his club is satisfied to promote the 
championships and let the West Coast 
win them. 

In addition to his teaching responsi- 
bilities, Agutter trains the ball boys 
used in the tournament, has charge of 
the cushion concession in the stadium 
and runs a thriving sports shop in the 
clubhouse basement, which supplies 
the 350 dozen tennis balls that are used 
in the national championships. After 
being in play for seven games, the turf- 
marked balls are repacked and sold to 
spectators at three for a dollar. 

This thriftiness might lead one to 
conclude that the West Side is tight 
with its purse strings. On the contrary, 
it has learned from experience that in 
tennis, as in business, one must spend 
money to make it. Instead of trying to 
cut costs by asking its members to sell 
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tickets, handle the crowds and serve 
as ushers during the tournaments, the 
West Side has fownd it more practical 
to hire professionals for these non- 
tennis activities. Preparation of the 
tournament program, catering services, 
and sale of parking space are also 
farmed out, with the club collecting a 
percentage of the profits. 

Committees in charge of many other 
tennis tournaments go to considerable 
expense to entertain their visiting ath- 
letes socially. The West Side just pro- 
vides the best facilities for playing ten- 
nis, and allows the players to find their 
own amusement after dark. Thus for 
most of the troupers the Forest Hills 
clubhouse is little more than a place to 
change their clothes. They have a better 
time at some of the smaller tourna- 
ments, particularly in the Middle West, 
where the host clubs do considerable 
entertaining. 

The West Side, however, goes to some 
trouble to make sure that tennis play- 
ers get a cordial welcome. Many of the 
famous names of the past, who once 
dominated play on the stadium courts, 
return to Forest Hills each September. 
It would be unfortunate were one of 
these former champions to return to 
the scene of his triumphs and pass un- 
recognized. The club has taken steps 
against such a possibility. One of its 
veteran members, “Major” Fred L. 
Pond, who has a long memory for names 
and faces, has the responsibility of wel- 
coming back the heroes of yesterday. 
When the beloved Billy Johnston re- 
turned shortly before his death, the 
major was on hand to escort him to the 
marquee, where he spent the afternoon 
renewing old friendships. 
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The club makes no apology for not 
sponsoring parties and dances for the 
players. It considers itself a tennis 
rather than a social organization. Only 
half of its nine hundred members live in 
the Forest Hills vicinity, and, although 
they use the club for bridge and dinner 
parties, these are usually just continu- 
ations of tennis friendships. No other 
sport is tolerated. A member is judged 
by the tennis he plays and the work he 
contributes to the tournaments—not 
by wealth or social standing. 

‘Th this respect the West Side is al- 
most the complete antithesis of the 
fashionable Casino at Newport, Rhode 
Island, where the national champion- 
ships were held for the first thirty-four 
years of their existence. By 1912, how- 
ever, when the West Side moved to 
Long Island from Manhattan, where it 
had grown from four courts on the West 
Side of Manhattan—hence the name— 
many top-ranking players already were 
complaining that the Casino was domi- 
nated by social snobs. There was resent- 
ment against the emphasis on social 
background rather than tennis ranking. 
By 1915 this resentment had become so 
prevalent that the West Side decided 
the time had come for action. Two of 
its most aggressive members, Karl Behr 
and Lyle Mahan, shocked the annual 
meeting of the tennis association with 
a proposal that the national champion- 
ships be moved to Forest Hills. Richard 
Norris Williams II, then the leading 
American player, was one of many who 


Social center of Forest Hills is the Inn, where most players live during 
tournaments, Club offers little entertainment or privileges for players. 






opposed the suggestion and who waxed 
sentimental over the traditions at New- 
port. But the Long Islanders made 
some important points: The West Side 
already had successfully staged several 
Davis Cup matches; its turf was as 
good as any in the country; adequate 
accommodations were available for 
players and spectators; and the attrac- 
tions of New York were within easy 
commuting distance. When the ballots 
were counted, the West Side received 
129 to 118 for Newport. The breaking 
of the Newport monopoly was hailed 
by other tennis groups. At the time no 
one outside of Forest Hills suspected 
that the West Side would quickly build 
up a monopoly of its own. 


Into the Big-Time 


A long step in this direction was made 
in 1923 when, with characteristic ag- 
gressiveness, the West Side decided to 
do something about the costly nuisance 
of erecting temporary stands for tour- 
nament galleries. Treasurer Hugh 
Guiler proposed that the $237,000 
needed to build a permanent stadium 
could be financed by a bank mortgage, 
a direct loan from the Lawn Tennis 
Association, and the sale of ten-year 
seat subscriptions to the national cham- 
pionships. 

It took courage and foresight for a 
private club to assume such heavy 
financial obligations in a day when 
tennis was still essentially a club sport. 
However, the step couldn’t have been 
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taken at a better time. Tilden, John- 
ston, Vinnie Richards and the color- 
ful French musketeers caught the pub- 
lic interest and packed the stadium 
with cash customers. Some of their suc- 
cessors, particularly Vines and Budge, 
showed strong box-office appeal. Even- 
tually the Tennis Association loan was 
repaid, and this year the remainder of 
the mortgage will be liquidated. Thus, 
for the first time, the management will 
be able to invest most of its tournament 
income in local improvements. 

Gross receipts from the nationals 
alone may run as high as $106,000, but 
the club’s expenses are approximately 
$45,000. 

This includes $1200 for tennis balls, 
$4000 for labor (groundsmen, and so 
forth), $4800 for ticket sellers, Pin- 
kerton guards, ushers, and so on, and 
$8000 for advertising and promotion. 

The last item is revealing. Veteran 
reporters can remember when they 
were personae non gratae at tennis clubs. 
Now, however, they have their own 
association and are provided with ade- 
quate facilities and services. 

Even after expenses have been de- 
ducted, the balance must be divided 
with the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association, which actually operates 
the nationals and invites the players. 
Of the take, according to Derek At- 
kinson, West Side’s general manager, 
the club receives 50 per cent of the first 
$40,000, 40 per cent of the next $10,000, 
and 25 per cent of all further profits. 

These revenues make it possible to 
keep the club dues for male residents 
down to an initiation fee of $100 and 
annual dues of seventy-five dollars. 
Even members who object to having 
their grounds invaded by a thundering 
herd of 14,000 fans must acknowledge 
their gratitude to the tournaments. 

But it is not in the interest of lower 
dues that so many members work in- 
cessantly and without remuneration. 
Even the officials themselves, who must 
leave their New York offices and hurry 


~ out to the club for duty on tournament 


afternoons, are not sure why they work 
so hard. The free tickets; the feeling of 
importance experienced while the tour- 
nament is under way; the chance to do 


favors for friends; the excitement of | 


following the progress of the players 
throughout the tournament—all these 
are contributing factors. But, through 
the years, the men of Forest Hills have 
come to realize that their deepest satis- 
faction derives from the realization 
that they have helped fashion ten acres 
of Long Island real estate into a meet- 
ing place for internationalists and a 
synonym for the highest standards of 
tennis. And now, no matter where on 
this earth a tennis star gets his training, 
and no matter how great his reputa- 
tion may be, in the end he must prove 
his mettle on the grass turf of Forest 
Hills. THE END 
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VIRGINIA 


Bright sunny skies, invigorating moun- 
tain air, and the brilliant, eye-filling 
beauty of the forests team together to 
make Autumn another great season in 
West Virginia’s vacation calendar. 
Now is the time to plan a motor trip 
through the mountains—‘and if you live 
*most anywhere in the East or Middle 
West you can make it a week-ender 
even if you’ve used up your “regular” 
vacation; for West Virginia is almost 
literally at the crossroads of the eastern 
half of the nation, 
only a relatively few 
hours’ drive from 
millions of homes. 






Write today for a FREE copy of the NEW 
“West Virginia Vacation Album”; and 
we'll send you at the same time an offi- 
cial 1948 Highway Map. Address: 


WEST VIRGINIA 


INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
CHARLESTON 5 » WEST VIRGINIA 
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MONG FOLKS who know their 
boots and saddles, JUSTIN 
Boots have been favorites for 69 
years. More Western folks wear Jus- 


tins than any other brand, because 
only genuine Justins give you that 
real Western look ... plus such fa- 
mous Justin comfort features as felt 
cushioned side walls, smooth base- 
ball leather lining, springy steel 
arch, and old-time hand lasting that 
molds the leather to your foot. Try 
on a pair wherever fine Western 
wear is sold. Write to P. O. Box 
548-B for free booklet. 


Justin Shoes 
Fit and feel like the famous 
Justin Boots. Illustrated is the 
Justin AERO Shoe in smooth 


WORTH 
TEXAS 
Standard of the West Since 1879 












CAROLINA 
MOUNTAIN FOLK 


(Continued from Page 89) 


You can tell easily enough when you 
have fallen in with dirt eaters. They do 
not sing much, and they have a pinched 
look, their hogs are scrawny and their 
hound-dogs are irritable. 

Around the cabins and in the loosely 
defined communities of the steep val- 
leys, the handicrafts of the British Isles 
were used to keep people alive. And if 
the land was empty of valuable miner- 
als, if its rugged slopes were hard to 
clear for cultivation, it still was rich 
with the materials for handicraft. From 
the chinquapin oak to the cucumber 
magnolia there are nearly 160 varieties 
of fine hardwoods in the mountains. 
The clay deposits provide an almost in- 
finite variety of colors for pottery. A 
few sheep and cattle can always man- 
age to eke subsistence out of the scrub. 
Even the most resisting soil will yield 
a bit of cotton, a little flax for linen. 
And the mountaineers of today work 
with these simple materials almost ex- 
actly as their forbears did when Thomas 
Jefferson was President. To turn the 
wood for furniture they had to con- 
struct lathes, and so they made them 
from the ancient patterns with which 
they were familiar. To this day you will 
find hand-power lathes turned by a boy 
or a strong girl, with a mountain man 
laying his chisel against the spinning 
billet. Here and there you may even see 
boom-and-treadle lathe, 
identical with the crude machines used 
in Shropshire in the 15th Century. 

Most of the native crafts suffered an 
eclipse toward the end of the last cen- 
tury. By 1895 the goods “fotched-on” 
by the new railroad—factory textiles 
and mass-production furniture—had 


a one-man, 


become fashionable. Even in the re- 
motest hills the fever was catching, and 
people became ashamed of their old- 
timey, hand-made things. But this in- 
terruption of the mountain ways was not 
for long, thanks to a dozen or so men 
and women of great wisdom and deter- 
mination. They were teachers for the 
most part, some preachers, and even a 
few professional social workers; and 
they had the support of such organiza- 
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tions as. the Russell Sage Foundation 
and of such individuals as Mrs. George 
W. Vanderbilt, whose husband had 
bought 15,000 acres near Asheville. 
There was nothing sentimental in the 
decision of these people that the handi- 
crafts of the Highlands must be pre- 
served. They knew that the cult of use- 
ful work, well done, lay at the very 
heart of the mountain character, and 
that once the incentive for such work 
was destroyed the dignity and self-reli- 
ance of the mountain people would suf- 
fer disastrously. The group set out to 
make the mountain crafts fashionable 
again, and the best way to do it was to 
provide a steady market for the things 
the mountain folk made. But nearly 
thirty years passed before there was a 
real answer to this marketing problem. 


Catalogue of Death 


About Christmas time, 1928, a hand- 
ful of artisans got together in the 
Weaver’s Cabin on top of Conley’s 
Ridge at Penland, about forty miles 
from Asheville. Their purpose was to 
exchange ideas about designs and 
methods and materials, but as the talk 
went on it was decided to form a society 
to sell the things the craftsmen made. 
This was the beginning of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild, through 
which most of the products of the cabin 
workmen are today sold to the public. 
As it happened this cgpital plan was 
almost lost in the general fascination of 
reading a document that one of the vis- 
itors produced. Written records were 
extremely rare among the mountain 
folk and still are, for that matter. But 
here was a Catalogue of Death on Three 
Mile Creek, religiously kept by Uncle 
Jake Carpenter. Uncle Jake had died a 
little while before, leaving this worn 
little book of obituary notices: 


Alen Wiseman age 80 dide March 10 
1877. Ware a farmer, and stild. Never had 
no dronken boys. Never had no dock in 
house for sick. He had 12 in famely. 


Wm Davis age 100.8. Dide oct 5 1841. 
Ware old soldier in rev war and got his thi 
broke in last fite at Kings mountain. He 
ware a farmer and made brandy and never 
had no dronkers in famely. 


Joe Frank age 72. july 8 dide 1899. 
Ware fin man. He sed what he thot. 


Charles McKiney age 72. Dide May 10 
1852. Ware a farmer live in blew ridge. 
Had 4 womin .,. . married to 1. Live at 
McKiney Gap. All went to fields to work 
to mak grane. All went to the crib for 
corn. All to smok hos for mete. He cild 75 
to 80 hogs a yer and wimen never had no 
words bout his havin so many wimin. If it 
ware these times thar wold be hare pulled. 
That ware 42 children blong to him. They 
all went to prechin together. No‘hin 
sed ... He mad brandy all his life. Never 
had no foes. I nod him. 


Kim Hone age 73. Dide oc 15 1888. 
Ware black smith. Had 6 gals that cod 
work in shop. He ware 6 feet hi. 


wow cosy HEW 1 ODK 





See the stand-out styling of the Crosley Station 
Wagon. All steel. Seats 4, or 2 with '/,-ton load, 
Priced $600 to $700 lower than any other station 
wagon, costs about as much to operate. Also 
available as a panel delivery truck without reor 
side windows. 

And all five Crosleys have the new look, massive 
radiator louvers and a gleaming spinner adapted 
from aircraft propellers. Every model features the 
startling 4-Cylinder Cobra (COpper-BRAzed) engine, 
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STATION WAGON: => 
Goes everywhere 
smartly. 










€ CONVERTIBLE: 
1f you love sun 
and air, 


< PICK-uP: 
Cuts service and 
delivery costs, 


' @ FINE car 


For beautiful full-color catalog, write: Crosley Motors, 
Inc., 2532-MN Spring Grove Ave., Cin’ti 14, Ohio 








SUPERB, NATURAL COLOR 


KODACHROME SLIDES 











Full-color duplicates from my library of many 
thousand original Kodachromes. Historical, 
Travel, Wild Life, Scenic, Gardens, Etc. 
Sets of 25 slides each of — 
Yellowstone « Grand Canyon « Bryce - 
Zion + Black Hills * Glacier + Canadian 
Rockies + Cuba + Mexico + Guatemala - 
Gaspe Peninsula + Washington, D. C. - 
Natchez Homes + Charleston Azalea Gar- 
dens + Noted U.S. and Canadian Gardens + 
Wild Flowers + Sea Shells + California Mis- 
sions + Big Bend Nat'l Park » New Orleans 
Per set of 25 slides. ... 2.250565 $10.00 
Single or selected slides, each .....- 50c 
COMPLETE CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
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HOLIDAY 
Binders... 


are now available. Made of red im- 

itation leather with “HOLIDAY” 

stamped in gold on front and back- 

bone, these binders hold six issues of 

HOLIDAY and are offered to you at 

cost, $2.50 each, postage prepaid. 
Order from 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Loney Ollis age 84. Dide jun 10 1871. 
Grates dere honter. Wreked bee trees for 
hony. Cild ratell snak by 100. Cild dere by 
thousen. I nod him well. 


Lege Carpenter age 99. Dide march 18 
1859. It snode that nite 14 inch hi. 


Turner Carpenter age 23. Dide nov 20 
1862. Fite for his country lost life. 


Loner Whitman age 18 1914 dide shot 
hisself cos his gal went back on him dec 25. 


Frank James age 74 feb 28 1900. He 
ware grate bank rober him and Jesse 
James and Bob Ford. 


After the co-operative society was 
formed schools were established in the 
mountains to develop and encourage 
handicrafts. Perhaps the most notable 
one in the Asheville district is the Craft 
Guild of the John C. Campbell Folk 
School at Brasstown. There are others, 
of course, and those at Tryon and Pen- 
land come to mind. But these schools 
have encouraged rather than changed 
the traditional methods. They teach 
skills lost everywhere else in America. 
People from all over the country come 
tospend a profitable vacation learning 
to make things with their hands. 

Even in the Highlands of the old 
days, the making of pottery was rarely 
undertaken by an individual in his 
cabin. It was one of the very few spe- 
cialized trades, and in each valley there 
was usually a full-time potter making 
jugs and mugs, plates and dishes for the 
folks round about. With the present re- 
vival of handicrafts in the Highlands, 
several important potteries have grown 
up. They are commercial to the extent 
that they make goods to sell, but indi- 
vidual workmanship, and pride in that 
workmanship, are the governing princi- 
ples. The oldest and biggest in the 
Asheville region are the Brown Pottery 
at Arden, the Reems Creek Pottery at 
Weaverville, and the Omar Khayyam 
Pottery at Candler. All are going in- 
dustries, which sell much of their prod- 
uct beyond the mountains. 

The mountain folks themselves, how- 
ever, are not likely to buy their mugs 
and bowls from such highfalutin 
places. All through the hills you can still 
find simple little potteries supplying the 
local needs. As often as not the working 
force is a man and a mule—the mule 
turning in a treadmill circle to mix the 
clay in a huge churn—the man throwing 
the clay in dopples upon his kick wheel 
(a potter’s tool used in Egypt before the 
pyramids were built). 

Like the potter, the blacksmith was 


an important person in the old days. . 


But with the coming of the automobile, 
less and less work was left for him. Most 
of them that survive in the trade are 
men of invention and imagination who 
could turn from shoeing horses and fix- 
ing wagons to the more fanciful art of 
making wrought iron—doorstops, and- 
irons, fireplace sets and the like. 


The most celebrated blacksmith in 
all the area is Daniel Boone 7th, direct 
descendant of the great woodsman and 
pioneer. Daniel Boone 7th and his 
brother, Robert, provided a great deal 
of the ornamental ironwork which went 
into the reconstruction of Williamsburg, 
Virginia. They are, in short, famous 
artisans. In a busy forge not far from 
Burnsville, Robert now employs more 
than a score of men in the production 
of ornamental work and cutlery. 


Widening Horizons 


The list of things that the mountain 
people produce is almost a catalogue of 
the useful skills of man. They make 
four-poster beds, and candles out of bay- 
berries, exquisite sterling-silver jewelry 
and goose-feather fans. They fashion 
dolls and lamps, mats and pewterware, 
scarfs and trays, and countless delight- 
ful things out of carved wood. 

Within the immediate area of Ashe- 
ville, about 6000 mountain people earn 
part or all of their cash income from the 
production of handicraft objects. The 
growth of an industry in which a man or 
boy may work as many months of the 
year as he likes, the improvement of 
schools and rural electrification, and 
the extension of all-weather roads have 
changed the economy of the Highlands. 

For generations, the environment 
forced its people to live perhaps the 
most meager life in all America, so far 
as material things were concerned. They 
have been quick to see the new oppor- 
tunities, without being driven into folly 
by them. Larger houses are taking the 
place of cabins. It is a rare home which 
does not have a radio. Automobiles 
make it possible to take the children 
into town for their high-school educa- 
tion. And yet the widening of horizons, 
the glimpses of a rich world lying be- 
yond the hills have not caused any wide- 
spread emigration from the region. Now 
and again a boy or a girl will go off to 
the cities. But chances are they will 
soon come back. And almost invariably 
they will give the same explanation for 
their return: “I came back to get.me a 
good drink of water. They don’t have 
right, drinking water anywhere else.” 

I have saved for the last the most im- 
portant and impressive of all the High- 
land handiworks. That, of course, is 
weaving. Of all the arts and crafts in the 
United States, the weaving of the 
Southern Highlanders is the closest to 
the native and original culture, the 
purest, the most satisfying to the eye 
and spirit. It was not uncommon, a 
generation ago, for a mountain woman 
to shear her own sheep, clean and card 
the wool, spin the wool into yarn upon 
her ancient high wheel, dye the strands 
with barks and roots and berries from 
the hills around and weave her kiverlet 
upon a loom that her man had built 
with his own hands. These kiverlets are 
the dearest of all family possessions, 
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Enjoy ee and October in the sunny, invigorating 
mile-high atmosphere of friendly, metropolitan Denver 

. . portal to a paradise of western romance... where 
frontiersmen, trappers and gold-seekers blazed YOUR 
happiness trail! Gorgeous Autumn, with uncrowded 
highways, is unsurpassed 


tor an Ludian Summer Holiday 


Comfortable, modern hotels, motor courts, dude ranches 
and resorts to suit every taste and budget, invite you 
to ride, hike, climb, fish and hunt ... or just rest and 
relax. Trout fishing till Oct. 31. Deer and elk hunting 
after Oct. 15. Skiing from mid-November till May. 
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to keep your business clothes 


in perfect running order 


The Hartmann Knocabout .. . 
two suits plus accessories. Of top grain steerbide over 
a Spartanized* frame (almost four times as strong as 
steel), the Knocabout takes all kinds of travel in its 


stride. Shown with smaller Companion Knocabout. 


*Exclusive with Hartmann 
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and the prosperity of a mountain home 
is often measured by the number and 
quality of its handmade bed covers. 

Not long ago, old Ma’am Janney up 
Swannanoa Creek fell upon hard times 
and couldn’t meet her taxes. It was 
gently suggested that two or three of 
her kiverlets would bring ample funds 
to pay the debt, but she only shook her 
head. ‘I'd rather give up the land than 
my kiverlets,” she said. "Them that 
I didn’t make, my mother and my 
grandma made. I guess I'll just keep 
them to hand them on down.” Ma’am 
Janney seemed to have no great regrets 
as she moved out of the cabin in which 
she had been born and lived all her life, 
to go live with a daughter—carrying 
her kiverlets under her arm. 


Poems in Spreads 


But the mountain women of today 
weave many of these coverlets to sell. 
And if they do not go quite so far as to 
shear the sheep themselves, they em- 
ploy virtually all the other ancient 
manual methods, because these are the 
only ones they know. The majority of 
them spin their own yarn, and dye it 
themselves, and weave upon big looms 
that have been in use for a hundred 
years. 

Some commercial colorings are im- 
ported, but most women prefer their 
own native dyes. They insist that they 
make prettier colors, that they fade less 
with time and washing, and that even 
when the dyes fade they do not lose 
their prettiness. Around some cabins 
you can still find an indigo pot that 
has been working to make blue for four 
or five generations; for indigo is some- 
thing of a brew, like beer, and its good 
yeast cultures are worth keeping alive. 
The mountain women make their reds 
from madder and poke berries, St. 
John’s wort and sorrel. Yellows come 
from the fresh inner bark of the ash tree 
or from birch leaves. Tupelo bark makes 
a nice green, and nut barks and hulls 
make the browns. 

The patterns of the spreads have 
names like lines of poetry: Acres of 
Diamonds and Gentleman’s Fancy; 
Lonely Heart and Eight Ways of Con- 
trariness ; Cornwallis’s Defeat and High 
Crick’s Delight by Day and Night. There 
are hundreds, each one the pride of a 
particular family or neighborhood. Per- 
haps the prettiest name of all, and one 
of the prettiest patterns, is George 
Washington’ s Diment Ring, though some 
might prefer Sunrise onthe Wallsof Troy. 

If you should wander toward that 
high and peaceful country, there are 
several ways to get the feel of these de- 
scendants of original settlers, living in 
their secluded hills. There are museums, 
of course, where much of their best 
work is brought together for display; 
even cabins have been preserved for fu- 
ture generations. One of the finest mu- 
seums is at the Campbell Folk School in 
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Brasstown. The Highland Handicraft 
Guild holds an annual exhibition of the 
choicest examples of craft work pro. 
duced in the Appalachian region and 
then the display moves on from town to 
town in the mountains. The Penland 
Weaving Institute at Penland attracts 
connoisseurs from everywhere. 

Then every year, at Asheville, there 
is a three-day folk-song and square. 
dance festival. It is in the nature of g 
contest, and often there are as many as 
600 singers and dancers competing for 
honors. This festival, now twenty-one 
years old, is the child of Bascom Lamar 
Lunsford, of South Turkey Creek, 
Lunsford is a ballad singer and scholar 
of mountain songs and dances. Perhaps 
there is a touch of snobbery in the fame 
accorded Cecil Sharp, the Englishman, 
for his collection of Highland songs, 
Lunsford, in fact, has collected quite as 
many. And since he was mountain born 
and bred his ear catches nuances of pro- 
nunciation and meaning Sharp some- 
times missed. Lunsford has recorded 
hundreds of the old ballads for the 
folk-song collection of the Library of 
Congress. 

If you have the time and the inclina- 
tion, you can make your way out the 
little roads, and into the coves, to see 
for yourself these mountain men and 
women at home. The distances are sur- 
prisingly short. Ten miles can take you 
to the other side of the mountain, and 
to a wholly new world. You will meet 
people of an unfailing courtesy, an im- 
peccable hospitality. You will hear Eng- 
lish as it was spoken long, long ago. The 
youngest child will be called the “least 
un”’; the family will identify itself as 
“we-uns.”” An aspirate ‘will be put in 
front of most short vowels, somewhat in 
the Cockney fashion: they will say 
“hit” when they mean “it.”” When you 
meet a man and suggest by your manner 
that you might like to speak with him, 
he will take off his hat and thrust out 
his hand. “ Good day,” he will say. ‘ My 
name is 








. What’s yours?” 

That is as far as his curiosity will 
carry him. He will not ask questions 
about you or your business in his hills. 
If you are near his home, he will invite 
you to come sit on his porch. Whether 
he likes you or not (and it is doubtful 
that you will ever know) he probably 
will invite you to partake of some re- 
freshment, a glass of milk or a cup of 
tea. Should you interest him at all, he 
will protest your departure. “It would 
be nice for you to tarry awhile.” 

But because his ways are simple and 


_direct, do not mistake him for a simple- 


ton. His inclination is to feel respect for 
you, because you are a fellow human 
being. It would never occur to him that 
you did not feel a like respect for him. 
He can be a most forbidding fellow if his 
dignity, his understanding of right and 
seemly manners are offended. 

THE END 
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with a GRAFLEX... 


Get the kind of pictures you’ve always wanted... 
expressive, lifelike, sharp. 
You can taKe them easily and quickly with any one of 
the famous Graflex-made cameras. Let’s say you 

ant a camera that stops really fast action—a camera 
with speeds up to 1/1000th of a second. That 
camera is the versatile Pacemaker SPEED GRAPHIC! 
Or you may want the versatility of the SPEED 
GRAPHIC but do not require its fast focal-plane shutter. 
That camera is the dependable Pacemaker 
Crown GRAPHIC! 
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focusing, up to the moment you trip the shutter. You 
want the Super D Graflex with Automatic Diaphragm! 
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THOREAU TRAILS 


(Continued from Page 109) 


and on which you rarely see more 
than one canoe at a time. Chamber- 
lain Farm, where Thoreau ran up to 
borrow the sugar, is still visible on the 
north shore of Chamberlain Lake. It 
is now a deserted forest clearing, an 
acre or two of open fields sloping gently 
up from the shore to the evergreen 
woods which begin at the top of the 
hill. The buildings are still there, silvery 
and weatherbeaten, gradually sliding 
back into the earth in a clean sort of old 
age without the disreputableness of 
tacked-up posters or tin cans. There is 
a barn down near the shore in which the 
last man who lived there kept cows, and 
the hulk of an old lumber steamer lies 
canted. over in the shallows of a little 
cove, half overgrown by alders. The 
breeze off the lake stirs the knee-high 
grass and this steady whispering is the 
only sound. Even in the broad daylight 
of a.ssunny August afternoon it seems a 
haunted place. 


Where Time Stands Still 


There are only three dwellings on 
Chamberlain Lake and Thoreau would 
approve of them all. Near the northern 
tip of the lake is a state forestry cabin. 
Ten miles down the other way is the 
Allen Nugent sporting camp. Eleven 
years ago Nugent and his wife brought 
in a few things by raft and built them- 
selves a Walden-like cabin on the shore, 
hewing the logs out of the forest, peg- 
ging them together without nails and 
roofing it over with cedar shingles inter- 
laced with layers of birch bark. Since 
then Nugent has completed several 
other smaller cabins and does a modest 
business lodging and guiding the 
“sports,” as they are called, who are 
flown in from Greenville. In the winter 
he follows his traplines on snowshoes. 

The third dweller on the lake is Jim 
Clarkson, who is probably almost as 
much at home in the woods as Joe Polis 
ever was. For years he was a “lumber 
cruiser,” traveling the forests to esti- 
mate the timber yield for the lumber 
companies. Now he has settled down to 
the job of tending the dam which con- 
trols the flow of water north to the 
Allegash. 

The rest of the trip down the East 
Branch runs through country that is 
much the same as Thoreau saw it. The 
power company which owns the dam 
at the foot of Webster Lake exercises a 
tight rein over the flow of water during 
the dry season, but the damkeeper is 
supposed to give canoe parties enough 
water to run as much of Webster 
Stream as they wish. It is still a swiftly 
flowing, treacherous waterway, drop- 
ping steadily for eight miles between 
high rocky banks, and it would be fool- 
hardy to attempt it without a guide 
who knew the location of the various 
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falls and pitches. The burnt-groung 
region ‘in which Thoreau’s companion 
got lost is now covered with a fresh 
growth of timber, but the stream’s 
course has not changed and it is easy to 
find the Grand Pitch Falls, a mile op gp 
above Second Lake, where Thoreay 
passed a fretful night worrying about 
him. Second and Grand Lakes haye 
been brought closer together by flood. 
ing, and the inlet in which Polis shot the 
moose is barely distinguishable. The 
region, now a desolate swamp, is, how- 
ever, still a great place for moose. 
Now that the lumber company road 
is open as far as the Grand Lake dam, 
they do get quite a few fishermen up 
that far and there are some trailer camp 
sites on the river below the dam. Then 
the East Branch resumes its old identity 
and runs through heavily wooded forest 
and over many falls and pitches to 
Grindstone, forty miles down the river, 
Today most people end the East 
Branch trip here, putting their canoes 
aboard the railroad back to Bangor. 
This East Branch route which 
Thoreau followed is only one of a hun- 
dred different water routes through 
Maine Woods, but it is one of the two 
classic excursions. The second is the 
Allegash River trip, which most guides 
around Greenville call not only the bet- 
ter of the two, but the finest on the con- 
tinent. The ‘East Branch trip has the 
disadvantages of many strenuous por- 
tages south of Webster Lake and long 
stretches of dangerously low water dur- 
ing dry spells. The Allegash trip, on the 
other hand, has very few portages, in- 
cludes eight lakes and all the white 
water an adventurer coulJ ask for, and 
runs through solid forest all the way. 
It is not irreverent to say that Tho- 
reau made one bad mistake in his trip— 
the time of year when he made it, which 
was July. The results were harrowing, 
for even a philosopher is not immune to 
mosquitoes and he found that the July 
woodsman often spent entire evenings 
“making a pass with his hand or, 
thrusting his head into the smoke” to 
avoid their bites. An easier way to es- 
cape this trouble is to make the trip in 
late August or any time in the month of 
September, when most of the insects 
are gone. Then the magnificent fall 
foliage has begun to appear and you 
paddle through calm, glittering lakes 
and pitch your tent at night in the silent 
woods, where, with Thoreau, “ you 
stand there, see a fish leap, or duck 
alight in the river, or hear a wood 
thrush or robin sing in the woods . . - 
while the trees are a standing night, 
and every fir and spruce which you fell 
is a plume plucked from night’s raven 
wing. Then at night the general still 
ness is more impressive than any sound, 
but occasionally you hear the note of ap 
owl farther or nearer in the woods, 
and ... the semihuman cry of the loons 
at their unearthly revels.” THE END 
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Your own snug little home . . . safe and secure 

. with all the comforts you've dreamed of . 
lovely surroundings you can be proud to enter. 
tainin. That's the cornerstone of really fine living 
—that’s what you get in the new PLATT Trail-A- 
Home. 

Built to weather the years, the Trail-A-Home 
features a beautifully furnished living room . . . 
a complete kitchen with electric refrigerator, 
bottled-gas range, andclosetsgalore . . . asepa- 
rate bedroom with big double bed... a fully 
equipped bathroom including wash stand, show- 
er and toilet. Automatic space and hot water 
heaters add that final comforting touch that de- 
lights every home maker! 

Learn more about Living At Its Finest — the 
PLATT Trail-A-Home way. 
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tet a DOWNEY AUTO RACK— 


For anyone who drives a car. 

Carry suits, dresses neatly on hangers in your car. 
Have bellhop carry AUTO RACK right to your room. 
Save packing, unpacking and pressing suits or dresses. 


AUTO RACK stands solidly behind front seat, does 
not obstruct rear or side views. Light, sturdy, satis- 
faction guarante 
Handsome, dustproof, leatherette, zipper cover; 
made to fit the AUTO RACK. Patent applied for. 


Send check or money order today 
AUTO RACK—$3.95 COVER—$12.00 


THE DOWNEY CO., Canton, Geor 
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direct . . . by mail. 
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CANADA’S “CITY OF GARDENS” 


Victoria is called Canada’s “city of 
private gardens” and practically every 
dwelling cherishes its flower plots. So 
bland is the climate that roses and 
honeysuckle bloom there when other 
cities near the 48th parallel are endur- 
ing subzero temperatures. There are 
famous gardens such as Butchart’s and 
Pendray’s, and there is colorful splen- 
dor in the elaborate plantings around 
the ivy-clad Empress and the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, but the more modest 
estates also have holly trees, laurel and 
yew, trellised walks beneath rose bow- 
ers, purple verbena beds, violas, fuch- 
sias, heliotrope, monkshood, Canter- 





Binders for 
Your Holidays 


N response to many sub- 

scriber requests, we now 
have red imitation-leather 
binders which will hold six is- 
sues (one volume of Ho.may). 
Binders are stamped with the 
name of the magazine on front 
and backbone. Also on the 
backbone, a label holder in 
which you may mark the se- 
quence of your issues. Binders 
are offered at cost, $2.50 each, 
postage prepaid. Order from 
Ho.iway Information Service, 
Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











bury bells and countless other flowers. 
There is a boulevard named May Street 
which in spring is a wondrous sight. 
May trees, planted about fifteen feet 
apart, flank both sides of the road for 
its entire length. Every second tree 
is a mass of pink blossoms; the rest are 
white. 

Rudyard Kipling, with immoderate 
enthusiasm, once wrote: “To realize 
Victoria you must take all that the eye 
admires most in Bournemouth, Tor- 
quay, the Isle of Wight, the Happy 
Valley at Hong Kong, the Doon, Sor- 
rento, and Camps Bay; add reminis- 
cences of the Thousand Islands, and ar- 
range the whole around the Bay of 
Naples, with some Himalayas for the 
background.” His allusion to the Hi- 
malayas was prompted by the glitter- 
ing Olympics in Washington which are 
visible from a hundred points in Vic- 
toria. Victorians say that the Olympics 
are really more Canadian than Amer- 
ican because they are better appre- 
ciated, scenically, from the north side 
of Fuca’s Strait. 

From Mt. Tolmie, a few miles out of 
- town, the city and suburbs of Victoria 
appear neatly spread out below, cover- 
ing about fifteen square miles; the Gulf 
of Georgia with its many islands to the 
east and northeast; the Gulf, the Strait, 


(Continued from Page 97) 
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and the Pacific to the southeast, south 
and southwest. On a clear day you can 
see the white-coned eminence of Mt. 
Baker in Washington, and even Mt. 
Rainier, 130 miles to the southeast. 

Esquimalt, main west-coast base for 
the Royal Canadian Navy, is three 
miles from the center of Victoria. 
Esquimalt’s shipyards turned out 
frigates, corvettes, minesweepers and 
landing craft during the war. 

Royal Roads, which is the Royal 
Canadian naval academy, is a show 
place some miles outside the city. As 
Hatley Park it was once the private es- 
tate of James Dunsmuir, onetime pre- 
mier of the province and later its lieu- 
tenant governor. It is a pretentious 
gray pile built in 1908 at a cost of 
more than a million dollars with stone 
imported in Dunsmuir’s own ships. The 
first Dunsmuir in Victoria arrived there 
penniless, and according to local lore 
made friends with an Indian who had 
discovered coal at Nanaimo, seventy- 
two miles up-island. Exploitation of the 
Nanaimo coal mines made a great for- 
tune for the Dunsmuirs, a fortune 
which, however, did not survive suc- 
ceeding generations. Hatley Park was 
acquired by the Canadian Navy early 
in World War II. The grounds are beau- 
tiful and contain fine Italian and Jap- 
anese gardens. 

The place is open to visitors, many 
of whom are seeing their first castle. 
At the head of the handsome oaken 
staircase is a framed copy of the Lon- 
don Times dated November 7, 1805, 
which carries the news of Trafalgar and 
the defeat of Bonaparte’s fleet by 
Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, 
Duke of Bronte, who died in the hour 
of his greatest victory. 


As British as John Bull 


Near the Parliament Buildings, which 
house the Provincial Museum, are 
Thunderbird Park, containing authen- 
tic examples of old Indian totem poles 
and mortuary carvings, and Beacon 
Hill Park, 154 acres of fine landscaping 
with an aviary, luxurious flower gar- 
dens, and a small lake which serves as 
sanctuary for swans and thousands of 
wild fowl. 

In spring daffodils carpet the park 
with gold. British as John Bull are 
the band concerts held here on Sunday 
afternoons. The old-fashioned band- 
stand, with people massed about it, is 
a scene which could be duplicated any 
summer Sunday in a hundred English 
towns. In the park there are cricket 
pitches and smooth lawns for the an- 


cient English game of bowling-on-the- 


green. 

Golf is played throughout the year, 
the Victoria Golf Club’s big winter 
tournament taking place in March. The 
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Found on America’s finest cameras, 
enlargers and projectors 
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.on such great still cameras as the 
Pacemaker Speed Graphig 





. .on such leading movie cameras as 
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..on such precision-made enlargers 
as the Simmons Omega 








Ask for Raptar Lenses 
and Rapax Shutters 
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Also Makers of Binoculars, Telescopes and 
the Rambler Field Glass. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER 5, N.Y. 
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SEND ONE FEATHERLIGHT 
TO SEVEN PLACES? 











No cando. A given body can occupy only one space at a 
time. There are more shooters who want Ithaca FEATHERLIGHT 
Repeaters than there are guns; So--to-be sure of your FEATH- 
ERLIGHT see your dealer NOW, 

Only 5 3-4 Ibs, in 20 gauge; Only 6 Ibs. in 16 gauge; 
Only 6 1-2 Ibs, in 12 gauge AND--no so-called “alloy” used. 
Made from good, safe, solid steel! 














Send 10c for catalog giving gun 
information and shooting tips. 


ITHACA GUN CO. inc. 


BOX H ITHACA, N. Y. 
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AMERICA’S MOST WANTED TRAILER COACH 


HOLIDAY TANDEM —the mobile home 
all America has been waiting for. Just 
one look inside will tell you why. Fitted 
snugly into this spacious coach are— 
studio couch and dinette that both dou- 
ble as full size beds—heater with bed- 
room outlet—6 cu. ft. electric refrigera- 
tor—apartment style range—formica 
topped cabinets — chrome-edged sink— 
shower and toilet facilities—full size 
permanent bed with inner-spring mat- 
tress—vanity—and loads of closets with 
mirror doors—all this with plenty of 


floor space left over for uncrowded liv- 
ing. See this 3042’ beauty .. . feel the 
perfect balance, the light hitch as it rolls 
smoothly behind your car... then you'll 
understand why HOLIDAY TANDEM 
is America’s most wanted trailer coach. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG H-48 
«in it you will find other models too, 
ranging in size from 1844 feet to 30% feet. 
“M" SYSTEM MFC. CO., v.s. micuway 61 N., vickseunc, miss. 
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Uplands, the Gorge Vale and the Cedar 
Hill Golf Clubs are within three miles 
of the city center. Slightly farther afield 
are the superb links of the Royal Col- 
wood Golf Club. There is good sailing 
off the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, 
and bathing beaches lie near the city. 
Neighboring waters afford excellent 
fishing. Tennis is played most months 
of the year, and there are miles of 
bridle paths for horseback riding. 

If you want a drink, even beer, you 
must buy the stuff in bottles at a gov- 
ernment liquor store and consume it 
privately. 





LUXURY LAND 


@ A few square miles of Long 
Island shore is the mecca 
of eastern American million- 
aires. Residence there is a 
badge of social and financial 
distinction, homes are opulent 
and expensive. Morris Mar- 
key looks at some of the North 
Shore show places and at the 
people who inhabit them. In 
the October issue of Hotmpay. 











Beyond the city limits it is possible 
to drink beer in beer parlors, nearly 
all of which are modeled to look like 
old English inns. The resemblance 
vanishes when you go inside, for, like the 
beer parlors all over the province, they 
are crowded, noisy, squalid and depress- 
ing, distinctly unlike English taverns. 

Victoria has virtually no night life 
and there are no movies on Sunday. 
Visitors from livelier towns are likely 
to remark that Victorians must go to 
bed immediately after dinner. Vic- 
torians don’t mind. They like life in 
their neat, clean, quiet city. Greater 
Victoria’s 90,000 citizens are a serene, 
often smug race. They enjoy their lei- 
sure and seem to have more of it to en- 
joy than do the people of most other 
communities. Nearly every adult has a 
hobby and as likely as not it will be 
rock gardening. 

Considering that so many aged and 
ailing settle there for their twilight 
years, the city’s mortality rate is re- 
markably low at 12.48 per 1000, and 
the infant mortality rate is lower than 
that of any other city of equal size 
anywhere. 

“Here,” wrote the late Arthur Bris- 
bane, “men on $4000 a year look pros- 
perous and contented instead of look- 
ing dyspeptic and worried on $100,000 
a year as we do in the States. They have 
time to live, their faces are pink, no 
deep lines running from the eyes to- 
wards the chin. This place is prosper- 
ous. Many people from the Far East, 
from China, India, and from England 
come here to live and bring their 
money with them. They get a good deal 
for it. You should see this country.” 

THE END 
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LAND OF THE SIOUX 


(Continued from Page 103) 


the United States Army, and on two oc- 
casions defeated it—once whipping 
Crook on the Wyoming plains, forcing 
that general to revise his whole cam- 
paign, and again smashing Custer and 
the Seventh Cavalry in one of the worst 
defeats the United States Army has ever 
suffered. The Sioux yielded at last, but 
only to superior arms and numbers, and 
with only, at first, a tentative accept- 
ance of reservation life. 

It was not as a captive people that 
the Teton-Dakotas went to live on 
the Great Sioux Reservation in 1868, 
but with the idea that they would rally 
their strength and go forth again to re- 
gain their realm. They were not em- 
placed on the reservation; they con- 
sented to go, by military treaty with 
General Harney (Harney Peak in the 
Black Hills, the highest summit east*of 
the Rockies, was named for him), who 
had waged a wearying indecisive cam- 
paign against the Sioux since 1855. The 
Great Sioux Reservation embraced 
what is now the whole half of South Da- 
kota west of the Missouri River. It was 
administered by the Army, and the In- 
dians had hunting rights west of the 
reservation, in Wyoming and Montana. 

A semblance of peace prevailed for 
six or seven years. Then gold was dis- 
covered at French Creek near the pres- 
ent town of Custer in the Black Hills, 
inside the reservation. The Army could 
not and did not seriously try to stem 
the gold rush into the Hills in 1875. To 
the Sioux it was a new invasion, another 
treaty broken, and they went on the 
warpath until their forces were scat- 
tered after the Custer disaster. Sitting 
Bull and Crazy Horse fled to Canada, 
and Red Cloud, the Sioux generalis- 
simo, returned to the reservation with 
his bands, never to fight again. 

In 1889 the Great Sioux Reservation 
was broken up into five separate Teton- 
Dakota reservations, the five that exist 
today. By then the buffalo were about 
extinct anyway. Red Cloud was old. 
Settled at Pine Ridge, he had joined the 
Roman Catholic Church and spent his 
time in bickering with the Agent, Mc- 
Gillicuddy, making such an issue of his 
administration that McGillicuddy was 
able to earn ironic fame as “the most 
investigated man of the age.” Crazy 





Horse had become a martyr. Returning 
from Canada, the Oglala war chief was 
brutally murdered by United States 
soldiers and carried to Pine Ridge, where 
he was buried in a secret grave the Sioux 
have sworn never to reveal. Few today, 
if indeed any at all, know where it is. 

The Sioux have claims against the 
Government for the Black Hills and for 
ponies confiscated from them by soldiers 
and Indian mercenaries. These are le- 
gitimate claims, for the Black Hills 
were never sold or traded, and the po- 
nies were seized simply to prevent the 
Sioux from making war. Replacements 
were promised. Assessed at forty dollars 
per pony, a number of these claims have 
been paid in cash rather than kind, 
which is preferable at Pine Ridge. The 
Black Hills claims have not been set- 
tled. Based on the amount of gold, furs, 
timber and game taken from the Hills 
since 1875, plus the value of the land as 
real estate, plus interest, the Sioux eval- 
uate the Black Hills at around a billion 
and a half dollars. The case has been 
pending for so many years, that the 
Indians have all but given up hope of 
collecting anything. If they do, the 
Sioux will have a wild, utopian day of 
riches, such as the Oklahoma Indians 
have had from their oil. 

Wounded Knee is a tiny village 
eighteen miles northeast of Pine Ridge 
town. On a knoll behind the trading 
post stands a white frame church, and 
in the small graveyard a mass grave, like 
a filled-in trench. It has a concrete bor- 
der and a bitterly inscribed tablet. This 
is where the victims of the famous 
Wounded Knee massacre are buried, 


* the last encounter. between the Sioux 


and the United States Army. 

In 1890 the Sioux became worked up 
over the prophecy that an Indian mes- 
siah would come to destroy the white 
man, raise Indian dead, and restore 
their lands and former glories. The cult 
had originated among the Paiutes of 
Nevada and spread among all Western 
tribes. Followers wore a uniform called 
the Ghost Shirt and their ceremony was 
the Ghost Dance. The Ghost Shirt was 
a bleached rawhide or buckskin shirt 
that covered the arms and torso. It 
was loose-fitting and exceedingly plain. 
Things looked so dangerous when that 
sullen old warmonger Sitting Bull came 
out of retirement to lead the Ghost 
Dance at Standing Rock that the Army 
was alerted. 


The Gathering of the Ghosts 


In December the Sioux met for a big 
interreservation Ghost Dance in the 
South Dakota Badlands, where they 
were dispersed by troops without trou- 
ble. About this time Sitting Bull was 
killed, and his followers joined Chief 
Big Foot and his Cheyenne River band 
of Ghost Dancers on the way to the 
Badlands. When they arrived the rest 
of the Sioux had gone. Big Foot pro- 
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ceeded toward Pine Ridge and en- 
camped at Wounded Knee Creek, above 
the Agency. The Seventh Cavalry, Cus- 
ter’s old regiment, under Colonel For- 
syth were swiftly dispatched to the 
scene. The troopers surrounded the 
camp, mounted Gatling guns on the 
slopes, and started a search for arms. 
As they hunted through the tepees, a 
medicine man hopped wildly about, ex- 
horting the Indians to resist. The white 
soldiers’ bullets, he assured them, would 
strike harmlessly against their Ghost 
shirts. He scooped up a handful of dust 
and threw it into the air. It was the 
Sioux call to battle. 


The Last Warpath 


A shot rang out. Whether it was ac- 
cidental or deliberate, whether it came 
from the Indians or a nervous trooper 
has never been determined. But it was 
Forsyth’s prearranged signal to at- 
tack. The Gatling guns opened fire, rak- 
ing the tepees with a hail of bullets, 
butchering women and children. The 
Indians fled in panic and the mounted 
troops cut them down. It was sheer 
massacre, and for the Sioux a tragedy 
they never forgot. Several hundred of 
them were slaughtered that wintry 
overcast day of December 29, 1890. 

At Pine Ridge the Indians rose up in 
horror at the crime, and set out for 
Wounded Knee. On the plains they met 
Forsyth and his men returning from 
the carnage. Snow began to fall as the 
battle was joined, and the snowstorm 
got so bad that fighting was impossible, 
and the Indians decamped. They re- 
mained ‘on the warpath until Gen. Nel- 
son A. Miles, whom they trusted, was 
able to appease them with food and sup- 
plies which they needed desperately. 

Wounded Knee was the last fight of 
the Sioux, the very last. Since then they 
have accepted passively the dominion 
of the white man. But Wounded Knee 
is remembered. A few survivors are left, 
and many Pine Ridge families had 
relatives in the battle. Every June, a 
delegation of Cheyenne River Sioux 
come down to Pine Ridge on a pilgrim- 
age to the little Wounded Knee grave- 
yard next to the white church. There 
they hold memorial services for the 
fallen warriors and innocents of the 
“Big Foot Massacre,” as they call it. 
This is no vindictive ceremony, but 
rather a social event. The social angle is 
emphasized by the fact that they come 

not on the actual anniversary but in 
June when it is easier to travel and when 
weather is more pleasant for visiting. 

“T am a man who is trying to work 
himself out of a job,” says C. H. Powers, 
the Pine Ridge Agent. That about sums 
up the function of the Indian Agent, or 
Superintendent, as he is officially called. 
The Indian Service used to maintain a 
wardenship over the Indians, as a sort 
of debt of honor, but for years now it 
has sought to raise the Indians to such 
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a degree of self-sufficiency that the res- 
ervation system will simply efface itself. 

Powers is kept busier than a country 
doctor. Absolute boss, all decisions are 
ultimately made by him, and he is 
swamped with incessant reports and 
communiqués to and from the Depart- 
ment of Interior. He deals directly with 
the Indians in over-all matters, and 
once a week throws open his office to all 
comers. The Indians stream in with 
complaints, suggestions, family quar- 
rels, and requests for gifts, favors and 
cash loans. The Indians no longer re- 
ceive regular rations from the Govern- 
ment, but the Agent can issue them in 
hardship or deserving cases. Actually, 
this is a form of home relief, but the In- 
dians regard rations as their right, es- 
tablished concretely in the Harney 
Treaty of 1868. Money loans are simi- 
larly treated by them as gifts. 

Land is the big problem with the 
Sioux. The ancient Sioux were not land- 
owners but roving tent-dwellers, not 
farmers but hunters. The heritage is 
strong and apparently unalterable. In 
1887 Congress passed an Indian Allot- 
ment Act, whereby reservations were 
broken up into tracts of farm lands and 
thrust upon the Indians as individuals. 
At Pine Ridge the allotments began in 
1904, and by 1916 most of the reserva- 
tion was divided into farms, with the 
choicest lots going to old Red Cloud. 

The life of the cowboy was suited to 
the Sioux, so they went into the cattle 
business, and did fairly well, until they 
foolishly sold off their herds and leased 
their lands to white cattlemen. Leasing 
was so flagrant that by 1921 the entire 
Pine Ridge reservation was in the hands 
of white speculators and farmers. The 
whites started buying up the farms and 
nearly ousted the Sioux entirely. The 
Indians sold as though on a spree, many 
being defrauded with contracts they 
could not read. The drought and de- 
pression of the °30’s ruined everybody, 
whites and Indians alike, and most of 
the sold lands reverted, with Govern- 
ment help, to the Indians. The Sioux 
would still like to sell their allotments, 
but the Government has made this all 
but impossible. There are still some 
white farmers on the reservation, and 
you can distinguish their places from 
those of the Sioux at a glance. They are 
prosperous-looking and well kept, with 
tilled fields, gardens, modern farm tools, 
good barns and frame homes. In con- 
trast it seems evident that the Sioux will 
never become self-sufficient as farmers. 


The Ways of Peace 


Neither will they ever become known 
as cooks and gourmets. A typical Sioux 
meal is bread, coffee and boiled what- 
have-you. They boil everything, includ- 
ing dog meat, a delicacy of tribal days. 
This practice of eating dog meat is, 
however, dying out. The younger gen- 
eration prefers the white man’s food. 
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Culinary traditions are being discarded 
along with a few others such as the 
wearing of blankets by women and the 
social segregation of the sexes. Older 
Sioux men remain aloof from their 
womenfolk in public but younger Sioux 
generally recognize the equality of the 
sexes. Reservation-born and closer in 
feeling to the white man, the younger 
generations generally are more readily 
assimilable than their fathers. 

The Sioux are Christians, but it took 
a long time to convert them, and there 
are still evidences of pagan faith. Wakan 
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Tanka was the old Sioux equivalent of 
God, and their great religious ceremony 
was the Sun Dance. It was such a bru- 
tal ceremony high-lighted with such 
excruciating self-torture that it was 
banned by the Agency in 1881. The ban 
was lifted by the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration in 1933. Only the very oldest In- 
dians at Pine Ridge remember the Sun 
Dance; but Wakan Tanka still has ad- 
herents. 

The majority of Pine Ridge Sioux are 
Roman Catholic, with most of the rest 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians. Epis- 
copalian missionaries were the first at 
Pine Ridge. It is the only one of the 
three sects that has Indians for minis- 
ters and lay readers. The hub of Catho- 
lic operations is the Holy Rosary Mis- 
sion which runs a boarding school for 
children a few miles north of Pine Ridge 
town. The Catholics also have a day 
school at Porcupine village, and these 
are the only religious schools on the res- 
ervation. Red Cloud, who died a very 
old, crabbed Indian in 1922, is buried 
in the Holy Rosary cemetery. 

The influence of old Dakota beliefs is 
enduring. Pine Ridge still has medicine 
men. Frowned upon by church and 
health authorities, native cults are un- 
derground. There is, for instance, the 
Peyote cult, imported from the south- 
ern plains and Mexico, whose followers 
eat the peyote, or cactus seed pod, and 
fall into a trance, during which all sorts 
of miracles are supposed to occur. 





Much more popular and related qj. 
rectly to the old Dakota religion is the 
Yuwipi cult, which holds to the Wakan 
Tanka deity and shamans. The Yuwipj 
are spirits or “little people” who live jn 
a secret abode (I am told it is a round 
hill in the Cheyenne River country) 
and work through the medicine man jp 
curing the sick, issuing warnings and 
augurs, and finding lost articles. Yuwip; 
ceremonies are like seances. In a dark- 
ened tent or cabin the medicine man 
warmis up with a few magic feats, then 
calls in the Yuwipi, which announce 
themselves with rappings, strange 
noises and flashing lights. The medicine 
man talks to them, while there is tom. 
tom drumming and chanting. All sounds 
cease as the Yuwipi depart, and the 
medicine man imparts the cures and in- 
formation he got from them. Yuwipi 
shamans profess their psychic power to 
be so strong that some do not live with 
their families, fearful of the harm they 
might inflict upon them. Few white men 
have seen a Yuwipi ceremony. 


Departed Glory 


The Sun Dance was a religious cere- 
mony. All other Sioux dances are social. 
Oldest of these is the Omaha Dance, 
which is still danced in tribal costume. 
Painted and feathered, the men do the 
prancing. Some blow thin bone whistles 
and jingle bells on their arms and an- 
kles. The women forma circle around the 
dancers and keep time to the tom-tom 
band by bending their knees and sing- 
ing a low wailing chant. The Omaha is 
danced at practically all reservation 
functions. In the old days warriors 
® 
would step forth and recount battle ex- 
periences. Nowadays dancers step forth 
and pass the hat for contributions. 

The Pine Ridge jail is red brick, like 
the other Agency buildings, and has 
two general cells, one for men, the other 
for women. The basement has a padded 
cell for violent cases. There is a room 
where the Tribal Court holds session. 
It has jurisdiction over petty crimes 
and misdemeanors, violations of the 
tribal code. Most arrests are for drunk- 
enness and illicit cohabitation, the two 
most prevalent Sioux turpitudes. 

The Court has three judges, ap 
pointed by the Tribal Council, who 
function as magistrates, without juries. 
One sits at a time, and they make a reg- 
ular circuit of reservation communities, 
holding hearings, much in the mannet 
of the old English assizes. The judges 
can also marry and divorce. The price 
factor discourages divorce here as it 
does anywhere else. A Sioux divorce 
costs twenty-five dollars, a forbidding 
sum to the average reservation Indiat. 

Drinking is the big problem. It is i- 
legal to sell liquor to Indians, but they 
get it from bootleggers. Indians are bad 
drinkers. Historical accounts tell of 
Sioux villages with the entire popult- 
tion passed out in alcoholic stupefac 
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tion. When today’s Sioux drink, they 
race their ponies through town, howl 
and cavort and get into savage fights. 
(in week ends especially the jail fills 
with drunken Indians. They are tried 
in the upstairs courtroom in swift suc- 
cession, where the stiffest sentence is 
thirty days at hard labor, including, it 
is made clear, “Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays.” 

The language of the Tribal Court is 
English, although spiteful prisoners 
stick to Siouan and force the judge to 
translate what the Court has to say. 
There are, as in the courts of the white 
man, lawyers. But these are not profes- 
sional lawyers. They are rather charac- 
ter witnesses, usually a friend or kins- 
man of theaccused. Trials are conducted 
with a rather cheerful and informal air, 
without robes or ceremony. The judges 
get such small annual salaries that they 
have to do outside work, usually labor, 
to make ends meet. 

The practice of taking white men 
into the tribe goes back to frontier days 
when it meant more and was a lot 
rarer than it is now. The Oglala Sioux 
have inducted celebrated men into 
their fold. They put a feather war bon- 
net on President Coolidge in 1927, the 
summer he vacationed in the Black 
Hills, dubbing him Chief -Wambli- 
lokahe, Leading Eagle. 

They have taken in men like Gutzon 
Borglum, sculptor of the Mt. Rush- 
more faces, Willkie, MacArthur, Dewey 
and Cardinal Spellman. They have 
taken in movie stars, politicians, artists 
and millionaires. They also take in 
other people. They took me in. 

It happened this way. I had been 
staying among them for some time. One 
day the Treaty Council blew into Pine 
Ridge town for a conclave. This Treaty 
Council must not be confused with the 
Tribal Council. It is simply a body of 
old Indians who meet by tradition and 
has no standing as far as the Depart- 
ment of Interior or the tribal constitu- 
tion is concerned. Its members draw up 
resolutions of criticism, complaint and 
advice concerning reservation admin- 
istration and affairs. 


The Clash of Cultures 


The Council met for four days in the 
American Legion Hall, and their family 
tents were pitched conveniently around 
town. Each day they went to the Agent 
for food rations, and on the last day 
Mr. Powers came and made his ex- 
pected speech, an address that took 
most of the afternoon. Length is impor- 
lant. One of the ways the Sioux judge a 
speech is by its length. 

The events of each day wound up 
with a dance. At night, Treaty Council 
members retired to a roomy log hut 
across the road. In paint and feathers, 
tothe beating of tom-toms, they danced 
the Omaha Dance. Other Indians joined 
them, and I could hear the chanting 


and wailing and incessant drumbeat 
far into the night. A bizarre note was 
struck one night when the young folks 
held a subscription dance across the 
road in the American Legion Hall. 
Standing in the middle of the road I 
could hear the Omaha tom-toms in one 
ear and the bleating of a six-piece or- 
chestra in the other. It was a strange 
experience, a sensory apprehension of 
the clashing of two cultures, and the 
triumph of one over the other. The 
younger Indians danced the white 
man’s dances. The tom-toms belonged 
to another time, and would lose. I could 
hear them losing. 

The Sioux took me in that night. I 
was escorted into the log hut. The 
dancing and chanting had stopped. My 
sponsor was a tall braided-haired In- 
dian named Ben American Horse, a 
man of considerable prestige. His father 
had been a great warrior and leader, a 
band chief who had fought Custer and 
had been in the battle after Wounded 
Knee. There was speechmaking in the 
Sioux tongue, then they brought out 
the feathers and we all shook hands. My 
name was Che-Tanska, White Hawk. 

“You get only the name,” Ben Amer- 
ican Horse informed me in uncertain 
English. ‘You are not entitled to any 
of the claims. The Black Hills. The 
ponies. You understand?” 

The dancing resumed. This time it 
was the Crow Dance, a simple sidewise 
shuffle, going around in a circle. I was 
invited to join in, which I did. Why 
not? I was—claims notwithstanding— 
a proud, naturalized brother. 

I felt close to the Sioux. The reserva- 
tion took on a rather homey flavor. 
Then one day an old Indian came to me 
with a proposition. He brought his 
grandson along as an interpreter. 

“He wants to show you where Crazy 
Horse is buried,” the boy said. 

“How will he prove it’s Crazy Horse?” 

They conferred. ‘In certain ways,” 
the boy said. “ After we get there.” 

I said all right. There was an outside 
chance the old man knew where the 
great Sioux martyr was buried. But 
they made no move to start. 

“There is a price,” the boy said. “ He 
wants pay.” 

“How much?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

I looked at their impassive faces. The 
whole thing was pathetic and absurd. 
The old Indian watched me in a sharp, 
kindly way. There was nothing further 
to say. He went off with the boy. I 
watched them go up the street raising 
dust as they walked. 

Dust and a great sky with marvelous 
moving cloud shapes—that’s the way 
I'll always remember Pine Ridge coun- 
try. The clouds were wonderful that 
day. A man who likes clouds, I thought, 
ought to come to South Dakota, to 
the plains. To the country of the Sioux. 

THE END 





Summer lingers long in British Columbia’s mild coastal climate. You can sail, fish, 





golf right through the fall—enjoy natural beauty spots like this near Vancouver 
and Victoria, or cruise through the mountain-guarded fjords of British Columbia’s 


famed Inside Passage, 


eye 
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Fall is ideal for visits to Canada’s 
cities (Canadian National’s luxurious 
Chateau Laurier in Ottawa, above). 
The International Limited (Chicago, 
Toronto, Montreal), and the Ocean 
Limited (Montreal, Halifax) give easy 
access to Eastern cities; the Continen- 
tal Limited provides through sleeper 
service Montreal, Toronto to and from 
Jasper and Vancouver. 





— 99 CANADIAN NATIONAL 





Whenever and wherever you travel in 
Canada, enjoy guest-of-honor service by 
the largest transportation system on the 
continent. Direct service from principal 
U.S. cities. Canadian National operates 
resort and all-year hotels: airlines, steam- 
ships to Alaska, Bermuda and the West 
Indies. To California and anywhere 
West, to New York and anywhere East, 
go Canadian National. 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





SEE CANADA BY C.N.R. 


“We'll tell you where— 
and take you there.” 
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For particulars, consult your nearest Canadian National Railways office ... 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, 
Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C.—U.S. citizens need no passport. - 
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57th STREET has a handsome glitter at Fifth Avenue, where it becomes one of the world’s most expensive shopping centers. 


o/th STREET 


On a single cosmopolitan street, New York shows its fashion diversity 


by TONI ROBIN 


mytH has grown up that the New York 
A woman is just about the most smartly 
dressed feminine package in the land. The myth 
has a basis in fact—some New York shops and 
some New York designers are among the best in 
the world—but a myth it stillis. For New York’s 


EAST RIVER END OF THE STREET is this haven, complete with 


trees, sandbox and nursemaids for well-to-do children from Sutton Place. 
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cosmopolitanism, which makes its occasional 
smartness possible, at the same time defeats 
it. New York is a city of diversity and its 
women’s clothes run the gamut from the 
elegance of imported originals to the simplicity 
of budget-priced dresses. Also, there are New 
York clothes that would be dowdy whether 
they were worn in Deaf Smith County, Texas, 


= 4 ie 
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or on the Boul’ Mich. The truth is, New York 
is too large a city to support truisms in fashion 
or in any other sphere. To make this point, 
Hoxtmay looks up and down New York’s 
57th Street, which, in itself, has as many 
contrasts and differences as a small city. 


Photographs by Roger Coster 


ON THE WEST SIDE, the street is more crowded, more typical of New 
York. Children on 9th Avenue must compete with traffic to get their fun. 





FIFTH AVENUE AND 57th STREET offers society a place in Mend, international social leader, holds court. She is attended by her 
the sun. Not unusual is a street scene like this, in which Lady Charles chauffeur, her secretary, a friend’s poodle and her retinue of admirers. 
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i THE CHARACTER of 57th Street changes at almost every block. 
Sutton Place (just around the corner) is one of the most expensive lo- 
cations in the city for a town house or an apartment building. Never- 
theless, it has a neighborly atmosphere like that of a small village. 
Shorts are worn here by girl on way to the neighboring tennis courts. 


5S AT FIFTH AVENUE, the doorman at this famous jeweler’s has 
been known to inform loiterers that “We don’t lean against Tiffany’s.” 
Nevertheless, its marble facade is a convenient noon meeting place. This 
pretty girl wears the “uniform” of the New York career girl: a tailored 
department store suit that makes her look trim and _ efficient. 
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2 THREE BLOCKS WEST of Sutton Place is Third Avenue—a noisy 
district of mixed style and of infinite atmosphere. Manhattan’s last 
elevated dominates even 57th Street here, where fashions are forgotten in 
a curious world of esoteric delicatessen shops, bar-and-grills, dusty an- 
tique stores, second-run movie theaters and dogs without pedigrees. 


6 STYLES on 57th Stgeet change as the district changes. On the West 
Side, between Sixth and Seventh avenues, stores sell flashy, overstyled 
dresses which are not always cheap, though entirely different from Fifth 
Avenue fashions. This is also a district of thrift shops, which buy 
slightly used East Side furs and then resell them to. bargain hunters. 
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3 ANOTHER TWO BLOCKS’ WALK brings another change in scene. 
On the corner of Park Avenue and 57th Street is the Ritz Tower, one of 
the city’s most costly residential hotels. “Keeping up” with a Park Avenue 
address is not easy. Mink coats and chauffeurs are required accessories 
here and casual daytime wear like that on Sutton Place is unheard of. 


7 AT THE CORNER of Seventh Avenue, Carnegie Hall gives the street 
a long-haired look. Here is a center for music devotees, ballet students 
and serious young people from the Art Students League. From the 
windows of studios you hear violin and soprano scales; on the street you 
may see peasant dirndls or a local “masterpiece” being carried to a gallery. 


4 BETWEEN PARK AND MADISON AVENUES, the street is lined 
with art galleries and rich curio and antique shops. This establishment is 
Jarvis House, which supplies beautiful antiques—at a price. Sable- and 
mink-clad customers are willing to pay up to $100 here for that one ash 
tray or figurine which will complete the décor of their living rooms. 


8 EIGHTH AVENUE brushes elbows with Broadway on 57th Street, 
mostly a district of small apartments for chorus and show girls. This 
blond dancer, inexpensively and aptly dressed, came from Chicago to 
find a job in show business. Steady chorus work is rare and her career so 
far has meant drugstore dinners and dresses bought in bargain shops. 
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ce NEW YORK 


at modesl cod! 


When you come to the big 

town this summer, stop 

at the world famous St. Moritz up on 
Central Park, where New 

York is at its glorious best! 

1000 rooms with private bath and 
radio, priced from only $5.00 

single and $7.00 for two persons. 
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Home of the famous 

SKY GARDENS (31 floors 
above the Park), the SIDEWALK 
CAFE, RUMPELMAYER’S 

and the CAFE de la PAIX. 


Write for FREE Booklet ‘S"’ 
Direction: Charles G. Taylor 


~~ Vie s—<T Zap} THE VARYING CHARACTERISTICS of 57th Street and the people 
$$ \| a tt = on 57th Street are determined by what goes on behind its doors. Most fa- 


mous address on the street is that of Carnegie Hall. Here, at intermission 


Loo 0 ok ae ae ek all k! Provides ample space for one suit, a Dopp- time, well-dressed Park Avenue boxholders meet young Seventh Avenue 
wee Kit and all the accessories for a varied 


balconyites. Carnegie Hall audiences attend more for music than for show. 


change of wardrobe throughout the week. 
Whether you're pleasure or business bound, 
the lightweight Dopp-Bilt Full Weeker en- 
ables you to appear fresh, crisp and sleek 
all week! Handsomely fashioned of finest 
leathers, Dopp-Bilt Full Weeker is the 
choice of the travel-wise. At the better stores 


or write for name of nearest dealer. 


— DOPP. BILL 
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we Patented scientific de- f 
sign allows expansion 


as required. NEAR FIFTH AVENUE are the expensive shops of fashion designers, 


an where styles are created that sell all over the world. This socialite is 


WBailtin identification . ps sampling a $45 hat. The man with the critical look is Laddie Northridge, 
tar. . . . . . . 
Extra heavy duty zip- who designed the hat. His international list of customers includes 


per with key lock. Princess Martha of Norway, Hildegarde, and Mrs. John Roosevelt. Most v 
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ROBERT DAY-DEAN’S, between Fifth and Madison Avenues, is 


an expensive cakeshop. It sells anything from a box of cookies to the 
cake, canopies and service for a fashionable wedding on Long Island. 
Its teashop is frequented in the afternoon by finishing-school girls and 
tired shoppers. This woman is lunching in a hat she designed herself. 


NEAR MADISON AVENUE, 57th Street is an international art center. 
These prospective customers are looking at a Van Gogh show with a 
salesman at’ the .Knoedler Gallcries. A single painting has been sold 
here for $1,000,000, and a $100,000 price tag is not considered excessive. 
Most visitors, however, are art lovers who come only to look at pictures. 





See how Mido gives Timekeeping Perfection through Multiple #2. 
Protection! First, Pendulum Propulsion prevents over- Ss 
winding—assures better accuracy through constant <e 
mainspring tension. Winds automatically through your LR 
arm’s natural motion. 


Second, the case is made to protect against the admis- 
sion of such external elements as dust, dirt, fumes— 
which damage the mechanism and destroy the accuracy 
of ordinary watches. 


To keep out all harmful elements, Mido watches are 
made waterproof—Naturally, if the case is opened or 
the crystal needs replacement, continued waterproof 
quality can be assured by having these repairs made only 
by a skilled repairman using genuine Mido parts. 


Shock-resistant—specially constructed to protect deli- 
cate parts; anti-magnetic, 17 jewel movement in truly 
handsome cases. 


Write for Booklet P—98 to Mido Watch Co. 
Sold and Serviced of America, Inc., 665 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
in 65 countries. 22; 410 Peter Street, Montreal, Canada 


PIONEERS OF SELF-WINDING WATCHES WITH VITAL MULTIPLE PROTECTION 


Watches shown: For Men—Nelson, in stainless steel $71.50; Rumsey, with 14K top $125; For 
Women—Diana, stainless steel $71.50; Venus, with 14K top $125. All prices include Federal Tax. 
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Safeguard important keys 


with a smart key chain by 


Several styles in Sterling Silver, 4.) <a i” 
1/20 12 Kt. Gold Filled, e is ee, we NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, a Dior blond satin evening gown is modeled THE 
tig (mernr oe  » Creme for a customer at Henri Bendel’s, one of the most exclusive New York [§ audienc 
eS 3 : dress shops. Its custom-made department offers famous French “name” by a ve 
tt better stores everywhere. NG y/ designs and creates originals as well. Women like Marlene Dietrich and shashlik 
Mrs. Harrison Williams pay an average price of $300 for a Bendel gown. § styles h 
FORSTNER. CHAIN CORPORATION 
IRVINGTON 11, NEW JERSEY 


In Fodtinale Fi ingens 


LEATHERWARE BY RUMPP 


Hands that treasure lovely things delight 

in the worm, friendly feel of fine 

Rumpp leatherware. Discriminating 

persons, everywhere, choose Rumpp 

for its clear, deep-water luster 

and smart styling. 

Letter Case —multi-pocketed, about $8.00* 
Others with zippered bill compartment 

and note pads. The “Streamliner” Wallet—One 
piece construction. Slim, Featherweight, $6.50.* 
Key Case—removable key 

hooks, about $3.50. 

Many styles at 

fine stores 


everywhere. 
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STAY-UP-LATES on 57th Street end their day at La Martinique, neat = ‘ 

Sixth Avenue. It offers rumba music and a line of beautiful show girls to = - . 

- an audience largely composed of dress manufacturers and visitors. La & ’ me 
Nia pes garg Martinique is expensive and. loud; women here dress lavishly, show he 
sige ties a fondness for big platina foxes, big men and plenty of big jewelry. "4 
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THE RUSSIAN TEA ROOM, near Carnegie Hall, attracts both 
audience and artists after a dance recital or a concert. It is frequented 
by a varied group of ballet students, Russian emigrés, and lovers of 
shashlik, borsch and tea-in-a-glass. As befits this atmosphere, women’s 
styles here are individual and exotic, with a distinct European flavor. 


THE ALLERTON HOUSE, off Lexington Avenue, is a hotel once in- 


habited by elderly women but now almost completely the property of 
young girls from out of town who model or study art and drama. They 
pay between $2.25 and $7.00 a day for rooms. Men, who are allowed only 
on the ground floor, crowd the informal cocktail bar in the evenings. 








Nearest to the warm, blue Gulf Stream... 


deep-sea and inland-water fishing 


and tennis just A. 


outside your door 


. +. private ocean beach, cabana club 


and two magnificent sea-water pools 


a tii3% 


=. .., more, indeed, of epee 3% 5° Sg.ce,i2 


Opening December 10th—For reservations 
and special Holiday rates, write Desk 9-H. 


The a Citon Cus 


Boca Raton, Florida... between Palm Beach and Miami 
GASTON LAURYSSEN, General Manager 
New York Office—730 Fifth Avenue 





Among the prized belongings of the man admiringly known as 
“the tweed type” are his Rumson Jackets. Well-poised lines in a 


virile, man-to-man fabric . . . Rumson Tweed Jackets are at 


my, “eed, 
Write for the name of the =| =) gms 
Rumson dealer inyour town ‘ , \G/ y | JACKETS 


CURRICK & LEIKEN CO., INC. © 935 Broadway ¢ New York City 


home wherever you go. 
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Setting the Pace 





FOR RESULTS IN RESEARCH 


. » » count on Martin! The Navy’s 
Martin Mercator (above) is a de- 
velopment of Martin research in jet 
propulsion. Other projects include 
rocketry, plastics, television and su- 
personic speeds. When you look to 
the future, look to Martin! 


FLEXIBLE FUEL TANK 


* @e 

. .. the Martin Mareng cell . . . fits 
in plane’s wing like a football blad- 
der. Manufactured under license by 
U. 8. Rubber, Mareng cells increase 
dependability, reduce maintenance 
of Martin 2-0-2 airliners. From them, 
Martin developed America’s first 
self-sealing fuel tanks. 





AMONG THE ADVANTAGES 


... of the Martin 2-0-2 airliner is the 
tricyele landing gear, which keeps 
plane level on ground, ends walking 
“uphill.” And thanks to the 2-0-2’s 
wide center of gravity range, passen- 
gers may sit wherever they wish, 
loading problems are ended. Count 
on Martin engineering for the big 
advances in tomorrow’s planes! 


MIGHTY MISSILE 


... is the Navy’s Martin-built Nep- 
tune-class rocket. These rockets will 
reach speeds of 8,500 ft. per second— 
will soar 235 miles into the iono- 
sphere, nearly twice as high as the 
V-2. The President’s Air Policy 
Commission recommends intensified 
research and development in this field. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Martin 
Chemicals Division) © Martin 2-0-2 airliners * 
Advanced military aircraft * Aerial gun turrets. 
DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin 
Rotawings Division) © Mareng fuel tanks (li- 
censed to U. S. Rubber Co.) * Honeycomb con- 
struction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood 
Corp.) * Stratovision aerial re-broadcasting 
(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and 
build better living in many far-reaching fields. 
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GO PLACES . . . FAST! 


Real careers are now open in avia- 
tion. Electronics, rocketry, meteorol- 
ogy, photography ... these are some 
of the fields open to forward-looking 
young men. Ask at your Air Force, 
Navy or Marine recruiting office. 





TOUGH OLD EAGLE! 


From 1918 until the mid-twenties, 
this Martin ‘“MB-2’”’ bomber was 
standard with the Army. Using 
these planes, in 1921 General “Billy” 
Mitchell sank the captured German 
battleship ‘‘Ostfriesland” to prove, 
prophetically, the devastating po- 
tential of airpower. Great in its 
day, it pointed the way to today’s 
and tomorrow’s Martin aircraft. 





* ,.. are the rule on luxurious Martin 


2-0-2 airliners. Advanced sound- 
proofing, warm-wall heating, adjust- 
able seats with built-in pillows, large 
non-fogging windows— it’s no wonder 
air travelers prefer the Martin 2-0-2! 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 
3, Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


Air Power to Save the Peace 
Air Transport to Serve It 




















Nice of you, BUT... 


by HAROLD T. BERS 


It’s nice of you to think of me 
On holiday excursions ; 

But spare me, dears, the souvenirs, 
My pettest of aversions. 


Spurn the urn and ash tray (really made by English potters); 
Snub the grubby desk set: I’ve so little use for blotters. 

Pass up tasseled bookmarks with their sachems seared in leather; 
Skip, this trip, thermometers impervious to weather. 

Shrink from trinkets wrought from local mineral deposits— 

For no storage space remains in my satiated closets. 


It’s sweet of you to think of me. 
Your motives are the purest, 

But I’ve enough of all the stuff 
That’s offered to the tourist. 


Eschew the music box, maracas, gourds and cymbals; 

Avoid embroidered hankies: they’re on sale this week at Gimbel’s. 
Recoil from oil and sachets, from cameos, from lockets; 

And flee ‘the key case, kindly; I have more than I have pockets. 

I’ve not a jot of animus for handicrafting peasants— 

But wares of theirs you send me, you'll get back as Christmas presents. 


It’s touching that you think of me. 
I feel a teardrop dripping; 

But save your jack—when coming back 
You'll need the dough for tipping. 


Duck the lucky rabbit’s foot, the mounted four-leaf clover; 
Ditto knitted neckties, dears—my rack is brimming over. 
Buy no die-cut calendars, no diaries, no joolry; 

Get no set of fancy corks or other such tomfool’ry. 

Shun redundant miniatures of Liberty and Eiffel— 

Should I not destroy ’em, you can rest assured my wife’ll. 


I wish a little favor, dears ; 
Forgive me if I ask it: © 
Just send a card—it’s not so hard 
To flip it in the basket. 
Printed in U. S. A- 
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